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HERE are ſeveral reaſons which have 
induced the Author of the following 
ſheets, to give the Public ſome account of 
their origin and progreſs, previouſly to their 
coming under its examination. They are a 
' ſeries of Effays cloſely connected with one 
another, and written on a ſubject, in the ex- 
amination of which, he has at intervals em- 
ployed himſelf for a cenſiderable part of his 
life. Confidered ſeparately, each may juſtly 
be termed a whole, and complete in itſelf; 
taken together, they are conſtituent parts of 
one Work. The Author entered on this in- 
_ quiry as early as the year 2750; and it was 
then that the two firſt Chapters of the farſt Book 
were compoſed, Theſe he intended as a ſort of 
groundwork to the whole. And the judici- 
ous Reader will perceive, that, in raiſing the 
ſuperſtructure, he has entirely conformed to 
the plan there delineated. That firft outline 
| he ſhowed ſoon after to ſeveral of his ac- 
A2 quaintance, 


* RF 
quain tance, ſome of whom are ſtill living. 5 
In the year 1757, it was read to a private li- 
terary ſociety, of which the Author had the 
honour to be a member. It was a ifference 
in his ſituation at that time, and his con- 
nectlon with the gentlemen of that ſociety; 
ſome of whom have ſince honourably diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the republic of letters, 
that induced him to reſume a ſubject, which 
he had ſo long laid aſide. The three follow: 
ing years all the other chapters of that Book, 
except the third; the ſixth, and the tenth, 
which have been but lately added (rather as 
illuſtrations and confirmations of ſome parts 
r the work, than as eſſential to it) were com- 
poſed, and ſubmitted to the judgment of the 
ſame ingenious friends. All, that follows on 
the ſubject of Elocution, hath alſo undergone 
the ſame review. Nor has there been any 
material alteration made on theſe, or any ad- 
dition to them, except in a few inſtances af 
notes, examples, and verbal correQtions, ſince 
they were WY RODE; 5219 iz 1b H 20 


Faß 18 allo proper to es feta. that hos 
tranſeribing the preſent Work for the preſs, a 
8 manu“ 
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manuſcript was put into his hands by Doctor | 
Beattie, at the very time that; in order to be fa- | 
voured with the Dadtor's opinion of this Per- | 
formance; the Author gave him the firſt Book ” 
for his peruſal. Doctor Beattie's Tract is called 26 
An Eſſay on Laughter. and Ludicrous Writing. „ 
Whilſt the Author carefully peruſed that Eſ- q 
lay, it gave him a very agrecable. ſurpriſe to | 
diſcover, that on a queſtion ſo nice and curt- . f 
ous, there ſhould, without any previous com- ; 
munication, be ſo remarkable a, coincidence | 
of ſentiments in every thing wherein their ſub- 
jeas coincide.. A man muſt have an uncom- 
099 confidence in his own faculties, (IL might 
1 have ſaid in his own infallibility) whois not 
| ſeuſiply more fatisfied- of - the juſtneſs of their 
= Procedure, eſpecially i in abſtract matters, when 
he diſcovers ſuch a concurrence with the ideas 
and reaſoning of writers of diſcernment. The 
ſubject of that piece is indeed Laughter in 
general, - with- an inquiry into thoſe qua- 
lities in the object, by which it is excited. 
The inveſtigation i is conducted with the great - 
eſt accuracy, and the theory confirmed and | 
illuſtrated by ſuch a variety of pertinent ex- I 


5 amples, as give us acceſs to ſcrutinize his | 
44 co doctrine | 
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| doctrine on every ſide; and view it in almoſt | 
every poſſible light. He does not enter-into 
the ſpecifie characters whereby wit and hu- 
mour are diſcriminated, which are the chief 
conſiderations here. His deſign leads him 
to conſider rather thoſe particulars wherein 
they all agree, than thofe wherein they differ. | 
He treats. of ludicrous objects and ludicrous 
writing, with a view to account for the ſupe- 
rior copiouſneſs and refinement of modern. 
ridicule. When philoſophical acuteneſs is 

happily united with fo great richneſs of fancy 
and maſtery in language, the obſcurity in 
which a ſubject was formerly involved, va- 
niſhes entirely, and a reader unacquainted 
with all other theories and hypotheſes, aan 
hardly be perſuaded that there was ever an 


difficulty in the queſtion. Bat there is reaſon 


to think, that the world will ſoon be favoured 
with an opportunity of judging for itſelf, in re» 
gard'to the merits of that performance. | 


One reaſon, though not the _ one, 
which the Author has for mentioning the 
manner wherein the compoſition of this Work 

has been conducted, and the time it has taken, 

| is, 


FREFACE 


js, not to enhance its value with the Public, 
but to apologize in ſome meaſure for that in- 
equality in the execution and the ſtyle, with 


which, he is afraid, it will be thought charge- 
able. It is his purpoſe in this Work, on the : 
one hand, to exhibit, he does not ſay, a cor- 


teck map, but a tolerable ſketch of the human 

mind; and aided by the lights which the 
poet and the orator ſo amply furniſh, to diſ- 
cloſe its ſecret movements, tracing its prin- 
cipal channels of perception and action, as 
near as poſſible, to their ſource : and, on the 
other hand, from the ſcience of human na- 


ture, to afcertain, with greater preciſion, the 
radical principles of that art, whoſe object 
is, by the uſe of language, to operate on the 
ſoul of the hearer, in the way of informing, 


convincing, pleaſing, moving, or perſuad- 
ing. In the proſecution of a defign ſo ex- 
tenſive, there are two extremes to be ſhun- 


ned. One is, too much abflrackion in inveſ- | 
tigating cauſes ; the other, too much minute . 


neſs in ſpecifying effects. By the firſt, the 
perſpicuity of a performance may be endan- 


gered; by the fecond, its dignity may be ſa- 


crifced. The Author does not flatter him- 
A 4 ſelf 
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ſelf ſo far as to imagine, that he hath ſue- 
ceeded perfectly in his endeavours to avoid 
either extreme. In a work of this kind, 
it is n e that every thing ſhould 
be alike perſpicuous to every reader, or 
that all the parts ſhould be equally elevat- 
ed. Variety in this reſpect, as well as in 
others, is perhaps, on the whole, more pleaſ- 
ing and more inſtructive, than too ſerupulous 
an uniformity. To the eye the interchange 
of hill and dale beautifies the proſpect; and 
to the ear there is no muſic in monotony. 
The Author can truly ſay, that he has en- 
deavoured, as much as he could, in the moſt 
abſtruſe queſtions, to avoid obſcurity; and in 
regard to ſuch of his remarks as may be 
thought too minute and particular, if juſt, 
they will not, he hopes, on a re-examina- 
tibn, be deemed of no conſequence. Thoſe 
may ſerve to. illuſtrate a general obſervation, 
which are ſcarcely worth notice as ſubjects 
either of cenſure. or of praiſe, Nor is there 
any thing i in this Book, which, in his opinion, 
will create even the ſmalleſt difficulty to per- 
ſons accuſtomed to inquire into the faculties 
of the mind. Indeed, the much greater part 
| 2 e 
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of it will; he is perſuaded, be level to the 
capacity of all thoſe readers (not perhaps the 
moſt numerous claſs) who. think reflection of 


ſome uſe in reading, and who. do not read 
; e with. the intention of a time. : 


HE begs e ta 3 1h 3 * 
ſubject be Eloquence, yet, as the nature of 
his work is didactical, wherein the under- 
ſtanding only is addreſſed, the ſtyle in gene- 
ral admits no higher qualities than purity and 
perſpicuity. Theſe were therefore his higheſt 
aim, The beſt ornaments out of place are 
not only unbecoming but offenſive, Nor can 
any thing be farther from his thoughts than 
to pretend to an exemption from ſuch poſitive 
Faults in expreſſion, as, on the article of Elo- 
cution, he hath fo freely criticized in the beſt 
Engliſh authors. He is entirely ſenſible, that 
an impropriety or other negligence in ſtyle 
will eſcape the notice of the writer, which 
hardly eſcapes that of any body elſe. Next 
to the purpoſe. of illuſtrating. the principles 
and canons. which he here ſubmits to the 
judgment of the Public, the two following | 
motives weighed moſt with the Author, in 
inducing him t to uſe ſo much freedom in re- 


gard 
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gard to the writings of thoſe for whom be hay 
the higheſt veneration. One is, to ſhow that 
we ought in writing as in other things, care- 
fully to beware of implicit attachment and 
ſervile imitation, even when they ſeem to be 
claimed by the moſt celebrated names. The 
other is, to evince, that we are in danger of 
doing great injuſtice to a work, by deciding 
haſtily on its merit from a collection of ſuch 
overſights. If the critic be rigorous in mark · 

ing whatever is amiſs in this way, what au- 
thor may abide the trial? But though ſuch 
flips are not to be regarded as the ſole or even 
principal teſt of demerit in literary produce 
tions, they ought not to be altogether over- 
looked, Whatever is faulty in any degree it 
were better to avoid. And there are conſe- 
quences regarding the language in general, as 
well as the ſucceſs of particular works, which 
ſhould preſerve verbal criticiſm from being 
conſidered as beneath the attention of any 
author. An author ſo far from having 
reaſon to be offended, is doubtleſs obliged to 
the man who, free from captious petulance, 
candidly PRE out his errors 0 what kind 
ſoe ver 1 g be. 5 | | . 
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EI. art; is. fonded in ſcience, and the 
ſcience is of little value which does not 


ſerve as a foundation to ſome benefieial art. On 


the moſt ſublime of all ſciences, theology and ethics, 
is built - the moſt important of all arts, the art 
of living: The abſtract mathematical ſciences 
ſerve as a ground-work to the arts of. the land- 
meaſurer and the accountant ; and in conju ne- 


tion with natural philoſophy, including geogra- 
phy and aſtronomy, to thoſe of the architect, 
the navigator, the dialiſt, and many others. 


Of what conſequence anatomy is to ſurgery; and 
that part of phyſiology which teaches the laws 


of gravitation and of motion, is to the artificer, 


is-2 matter too obvious to need illuſtration. The 
general remark might, if neceſſary, be exem- 
plified throughout the whole circle of arts; both 
uſeful and elegant. Valuable knowledge there- 


fore always leads to ſome practical ſkill, and is 


perfected in it. On the, other hand, the practi- 


cal ſkill loſes much of its beauty and extenſive 


Yor. L | B utility, 


2 INTRODUCTION. 

utility, which does not originate in knowledge. 

There is by conſequence a natural relation be- 

tween the ſciences and the arts, like that which. 
ſubſiſts between the parent and the offspring. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE indeed that thefe are ſome- 
times unnaturally ſeparated; and that by the 
mere influence of example on the one hand, and 
imitation on the other, ſome progreſs may be 
made in an art, without the knowledge of the 
principles from which it ſprang. By the help 
of a few rules, which men are taught to uſe me- 
chanically; a good practical arithmetician may 
be formed, who neither knows the reaſons on 
which the rules he works by were firſt eftabliſh- 
ed, nor ever thinks it of any omen to inquire _ 
into them. In like manner, do we not frequently 
meet with expert artiſans, who are ignorant of 
the ſix mechanical powers, which, though in 
the exerciſe of their profeſſion they daily em- 
ploy, they do not underſtand the principles 5 
whereby, in any inſtance, the reſult of their 
application is aſcertained? The propagation of b 
the arts may therefore be compared more juſtly 
to that variety which takes place in the vege- 
table kingdom, than to the uniformity which 
obtains univerſally in the animal world; for, as 

116 
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to the anomalous race of zoophytes, I do not 


comprehend them in the number. It is not al- 


ways neceſſary that the plant ſpring from the 


| ſeed, a flip from another plant will often anſwer 


the purpoſe. There is, however, a very con- 
fiderable difference in the expectations that may 
juſtly be raiſed from the different methods fol- 
lowed in the acquiſition of the art. Improve- 
ments, unleſs in extraordinary inftances of ge- 


nius and ſagacity, are not to be expected from 
thoſe who have acquired all their dexterity from 
imitation and habit. One who has had an edu- 


cation no better than that of an ordinary me- 
chanic, may prove an excellent manual opera- 
tor ; but it is only in the well inſtructed mecha- 
nician, that you would. expect to find a good 

machiniſt, The analogy to vegetation above 

ſuggeſted, holds here alſo. The off-ſet is com- 

monly no more than a mere copy of the parent | 
plant. It is from the ſeed only you can expect, 
with the aid of proper culture, to produce new 
varieties, and even to make improvements on 
the ſpecies. Expert men,“ ſays Lord Bacon, 
can execute and judge of particulars, one by 


„ one; but the general counſels, and the plots 


* and marſhalling of affairs, come beſt from 
e thoſe that are learned,” 2 85 
| B 2 IN DEE, 
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INDEED, in almoſt every art, even as uſed DF” 
mere practitioners, there are certain rules, as 
hath been already hinted, which muſt carefully 
be followed, and which ſerve the artift inſtead 
of principles. An acquaintance with theſe is one 
ſtep, and but one ſtep towards ſcience. Thus in 
the common. books of arithmetic, intended ſolely. 
for practice, the rules laid down for the ordinary 
operations, as for numeration, or numerical 
notation, addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, 
diviſion, and a few others, which are ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes of the accountant, ſerve in- 
ſtead of principles; and, to a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver, may be thought to ſuperſede the ſtudy 
of any thing further. But their utility reaches 
a very little way, compared with that which 
reſults from the knowledge of the foundations 
of the art, and of what has been, not unfitly, 
ſtyled arithmetic univerſal, It may be juſtly 
ſaid, that, without ſome portion of this know- 
ledge, the practical rules had never been invent- 
ed. Beſides, if by theſe the particular queſtions | 
which come exaQly within the deſcription of 
the rule may be ſolved, by. the other ſuch gene- 
ral rules themſelves, as ſerve for the ſolution of 
endleſs particulars, may be free. 


Tun 


— 
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Taz caſe I own is ſomewhat different with 
hell arts which are entirely founded on expe- 


riment and obſervation, and are not derived, 


like pure mathematics, from abſtract and uni- 
verſal axioms. But even in theſe, when we 
riſe from the individual to the ſpecies, from the 
ſpecies to the genus, and thence. to the moſt 
extenſive orders and claſſes, we arrive, though 


in a different way, at the knowledge of general 
truths, which, in a certain ſenſe, are alſo ſcien- 
tific, and anſwer a fimilar purpoſe. Our ac- 


quaintance with nature and its laws is ſo much 
extended, that we ſhall be enabled, in number- 
leſs caſes, not only to apply to the moſt pro- 
fitable purpoſes the knowledge we have thus 


acquired, but to determine before-hand, with 
ſufficient certainty, the ſucceſs of every new. 


application. In this progreſs we are like people, 


who, from a low and narrow bottom, where the 
view is confined to a few acres, gradually a- 


ſcend a lofty peak or. promontory. The pro- 


ſpect is perpetually enlarging as we mount, and 


when we reach the, ſummit, the boundleſs ho- 
rizon, comprehending all the variety of ſea and 
land, hill and valley, town and country, arable 
and deſert, lies under the eye at once, 


7 
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Tuosk who in medicine have ſcarcely. riſen 
to the diſcernment of any general principles, 
and have no other directory but the experiences 
gained in the firſt and loweſt ſtage, or as it were 
at the foot of the mountain, are commonly 5 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of empirics. Some 
thing ſimilar may be ſaid to obtain in the other 
liberal arts; for in all of them more enlarge- 
ment of mind is neceflary, than is required for 


the exerciſe of thoſe called mechanical. The 


character directly oppoſite to the empiric is the 
vi ſionary; for it is not in theology only that 


there are viſionaries. Of the two extremes 1 


acknowledge that the latter is the worſe. The 
firſt founds upon facts, but the facts are few, 
and commonly i in his reaſonings, through his 
imperfect knowledge of the ſubject, miſapplied. 
The ſecond often argues very conſequentially 
from principles, which, having no foundation 
in nature, may juſtly be denominated the ille- 
gitimate iſſue of his own imagination. He in 
this reſembles the man of ſcience, that he acts 
ſyſtematically, for there are falſe as well as true 
theoriſts, and is influenced by certain general pro- 
poſitions, real or imaginary. But the difference 
lies here, that in the one they are real, in the 


other imaginary. Tue ſyſtem of the one is 
| reared 
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reared on the firm baſis of experience, the theory 
of the other is no better than a caſtle in the air. 
I mention characters only in the extreme, be- 
cauſe in this manner they are beſt diſcrimi- 
nated. In real life, however, any two of theſe, 
ſometimes all the three, in various propor- 
tions, may be found blended in the ſame per- 
ſon. 


TEE arts are frequently divided into the uſe- 
ful, and the polite, fine, or elegant; for theſe 
words are, in this application, uſed ſynony- 
mouſly. This diviſion is not coincident with 
that into the mechanical and the liberal. Phy- | 
ic, navigation, and the art of war, though pro- 
perly liberal arts, fall entirely under the deno- 
mination of the uſeful; whereas painting and | +| 
ſculpture, though' requiring a good deal of 
manual labour, and in that reſpet more nearly 
related to the mechanical, belong to the claſs 
denominated elegant. The firſt diviſion ariſes 
purely from the conſideration of the end to be 
attained, the ſecond from the conſideration of 
the means to be employed. In reſpect of the 
end, an art is either uſeful or elegant; in re- 
ſpect of the means, it is either mechanical or 
liberal. The true foundation of the former 

B4. © “ 
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diftributian is, that certain arts are manifeſtly : 
and ultimately calculated for profit or uſe, 
whilſt others, on the contrary, ſeem to termi- 
nate in pleaſing. The ane ſupplies a real want, 
the other only gratifies ſome mental taſte. Yet 
in ſtrictneſs, in the execution af the uſeful arts, 
there is often ſcope for elegance, and the arts 
called elegant are by no means deſtitute of uſes, 
The principal difference is, that uſe is the direct 
and avowed 'purpoſe of the former, whereas it 
is more latently and indiregly effected by the 
latter. Under this claſs are commonly in- 
cluded, not only the arts of the painter and the 
ſtatuary, but thoſe alſo of the muſician and the 
poet. Eloquence and architecture, by which 
laſt term is always undęrſtood more than build- 
ing merely for accommodation, are to be con- 
ſidered as of a mixed nature, wherein utility and 
beauty have almoſt equal influence. 


. Trs elegant arts, as well as the uſeful, are 
en; in experience, but from the difference 
a their nature, there ariſes a conſiderable dif- 

ference both in their origin and in their growth. 

. Neceſſity, the mother of invention, drives men, 


in the earlieſt ſtate of ſociety, to the ſtudy and 


cultivation of the uſeful arts ; it is always leiſure 
; ; * 


——_— yy 
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Ny ee which lead men to ſeek gratifica- 
tions no way conducive to the preſervation either 


of the individual or of the ſpecies. The elegant 


arts, therefore, are doubtleſs to be. confideredas. 
the. younger fifters. The progreſs of the for- 
mer towards perfection is, however, much flower 
than that of the latter. Indeed, with regard to 


the firſt, it is impoſſible to ſay; as to ſeveral 


arts, what is the perfection of the art; fince we 
are incapable of conceiving how far the united 


diſcernment and induſtry of men, properly ap- 
plied, may yet carry them. For ſome centuries 


backwards, the men of every age have made 
great and unexpected improvements on the 
labours of their predeceſſors. And it is very 


probable that the ſubſequent age will produce 


diſcoveries and acquiſitions, which we of this 


age are as little capable of foreſeeing, as thoſe 
who preceded us in the laſt century were capable 
of conjecturing the progreſs that would be made 


in the preſent. The caſe is not entirely ſimilar 
in the fine arts. Theſe, though later in their 


appearing, are more rapid in their advancement. 


There may, indeed, be in theſe à degree of per- 
fection beyond what we have experienced; but 


uwe have ſome conception of the very utmoſt to 
which it can proceed. For inſtance, where re- 


. e 
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ſemblance is the object, as in a picture or a 


ſtatue, a perfect conformity to its archetype is a 


thing at leaſt conceivable. In like manner, the 
utmoſt pleaſure of which the imagination is ſuſ- 
ceptible by a poetical narrative or exhibition, is 
a thing, in my judgment, not inconceivable. 


We Britons, for example, do, by immenſe de- 


grees, excel the ancient Greeks, in the arts of na- 
vigation and ſhip-building ; and how much far- 
ther we may ſtill excel them in theſe, by means 
of diſcoveries and improvements yet to be made, 


it would be the greateſt preſumption in any man to 


ſay. But as it requires not a prophetic ſpirit to 


| diſcover, it implies no preſumption to affirm, 


that we ſhall never excel them ſo far in poetry 
and eloquence, if ever in theſe reſpects we come 
to equal them. The ſame thing might probably 


be affirmed in regard to painting, ſculpture, and 


muſic, if we had here as ample a fund of mate- 
rials for forming a compariſon. 12.2 105 


Bor let it be obſerved, that the remarks now 


made regard only the advancement of the arts 


themſelves; for though the uſeful are of ſlower 
growth than the other, and their utmoſt per- 
fection cannot always be ſo eafily aſcertained, 
yet the acquiſition of any one of them by a 


learner, 
3 


v 
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learner, inthe perfection which it has reached at 
the time, is a much eaſier matter than the acqui- 
 fition of any of the elegant arts; —beſides, that 
| the latter require much more of a certain happy 
combination inthe ori iginal frame of ſpirit, com- 


monly called gevinus, than is neceſſary in the 
other. | 


Lzr it be obſerved further, that as the gra- 
tification of taſte is the immediate object of the 
fine arts, their effect is in a manner inſtantaneous, 
and the quality of any new production in theſe 
is immediately judged by every body; for all 
have in them ſome rudiments of taſte, though 
in ſome they are improved by a good, in others 
corrupted by a bad education, and in others al- 
moſt ſuppreſſed by a total want of education. 
In the uſeful arts, on the contrary, as more time 
and experience are requiſite for diſcovering the 
means by which our accommodation is effected, 
ſo it generally requires examination, time, and 
trial, that we may be fatisfied of the fitneſs of 
the work for the end propoſed. In theſe we are 
not near ſo apt to conſider ourſelves as judges, 
unleſs we be either artiſts, or accuſtomed to em- 
ploy and examine the works of artiſts in that 
particular profeſſion. „ e 
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| { I MENTIONED ſome arts that have their fun- 
hh. une principles in · the abſtract ſciences of 
1 geometry and arithmetic, and ſome in the doc- 
'n trine of grayitation and motion. There are 
li others, as the medical and chirurgical arts, 
which require a ſtill broader foundation of ſcience 
in anatomy, the animal ceconomy, natural hic. 
: tory, diſeaſes, and remedies.—Thoſe arts, which, | 
like poetry, are purely to be ranked among the 
elegant, as their end is attained by an accommo- | 
J. dation to ſome internal taſte, ſo the ſprings by 
ä which alone they can be regulated, muſt be 
ſought for in the nature of the human mind, 
and more eſpecially in the principles of the ima- 
gination. It is alſo in the human mind that we 
muſt inveſtigate the ſource of ſome of the uſeful 
arts. Logic, whoſe end is the diſcovery of 
truth, is founded in the doctrine of the under- 
ſtanding; and ethics, (under which may be com- 
prehended economics, politics, and juriſpru- 
dence) are founded i in that of the will. | 


THIS was the idea of Lord Verulam *, - per- 
haps the moſt comprehenſive genius in philoſo- 


phy 


* Doearina circa intellectum, atque illa altera circa wolunta- | 
tem hominis, in natalibus ſais tanquam gemellæ ſunt. Etenim 
illuminationis furitas et arbitrii libertas ſimul inceperunt, ſimul 

| corruerunt. 
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Thereby it not only pleaſes, but by pleafing 
commands attention, rouſes the paſſions, and 


Y 
12 
n 
1 
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 (INFRODUCTION: ins 
phy 1 appeared in modern times. But 
theſe are not the only arts which have their foun- 
dation in the ſcience of human nature. Gram- 
mar too, in its general principles, has a cloſe 
connexion with the eee and the PORE 
of the aſſociation of ideas. 1 
Bur thens.? is no art ene bare hgh as cloſe | 
a connexion with all the faculties and powers of 
the mind, as eloquence, or the art of ſpeak- 


ing, in the- extenſive ſenſe in which I employ 


the term. For, in the firſt place, that it ought 
to be ranked among the polite or fine arts, is 


manifeſt from this, that in all its exertions, with | 
| little or no exception, (as will appear after- 


wards) it requires the aid of the imagination. 


often at laſt ſubdues the moſt ſtubborn reſolution. 
It is alſo a uſeful art. This is certainly the caſe, 
if the Sen of ſpeech be a uſeful. nee as ĩt 


corruerunt. Neque Aut in ende rerum tam intima 
ſympathia quam illa Veri et Boni. Venimus jam ad dot 
nam circa uſum et objecta facultatum anime humanz.,. lia 
duas habet partes eaſque notiflimas, et conſenſu receptas; La- 


gicam et Ethicam ——Logica de intellectu et ratione ; Ethica 


de voluntate, appetitu, et affectibus diſſerit. Altera decreta, 
altera actiones progignit. De Aug. Sci. I. v. c. 1. 


profeſſedly 
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profeſſedly teaches us how to employ that gaculty 
with the greateſt probability of ſueceſs. Further- 
if the logical art, and the ethical, be uſeful, elo- 
quence is uſeful, as it inſtructs us how theſe arts 
muſt be applied for the conviction and the per- 
ſuaſion of others. It is indeed the grand art of. 
communication, not of ideas only, but of ſenti- 
ments, paſſions, diſpoſitions, and purpoſes. Nay, 
without this, the greateſt talents, eren wiſdom 
itſelf, loſe much of their luftre; and ſtill more 
of their uſefulneſs. The wiſe in heart, ſaith So- 


lomon, ſhall be called prudent, but the ſweetneſs of = 


. the lips increaſeth learning Þ. By the former a 
man's own conduct may be well regulated, but 
the latter is abſolutely neceſſary for diffuſing vas 
luable knowledge, and enforcing right rules of 
action upon others. 


+ PoxTRY indeed is properly no other than 2 
particular mode or form of certain branches of 
oratory. But of this more afterwards. Suffice 
it only to remark at preſent, that the direct end 
of the former, whether to delight the fancy as 
in epic, or to move the paſſions as in tragedy, 
1s avowedly in part the aim, and ſometimes the 


+ Prov. xvi. 21. 


„„ "Wo. YE My wu 
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too uneſſential to give a deſignation to the kind. 
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immediate and propoſed aim, of the orator: The 


ſame medium language is made uſe of, the fame 
general rules of compoſition, in narration, de- 
ſcription, argumentation, are obſerved; and the 
ſame tropes and figures, either for beautifying 
or for invigorating the diction, are employed by 
both. In regard to verſification, it is more to 
be conſidered: as an appendage, than as a conſti- 


tuent of poetry. In this lies what may be called 
the more mechanical part of the poet's work, 


being at moſt but a ſort of garniſhing, and by far 


This particularity in form, to adopt an expreſ- 
ſion. of the naturaliſts, conſtitutes _— a variety, 5 
and not a different . 


Nom n a contiderntie proficiency in 


the practice of the oratorical art may be eafily 


and almoſt naturally attained, by one in whom 


clearneſs of apprehenſion is happily united with 


ſenſibility of taſte, fertility of imagination, and 
a certain readineſs in language, a more thorough 
inveſtigation ' of the latent energies, if I may 
thus expreſs myſelf, whereby the inſtruments 
employed by eloquenee produce their effect 
upon the hearers, will ſerve conſiderably both | 
to RR * taſte, 2 to enrich the faney. 5 
By 


tion of the Ps F233 
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By the former effect we learn to: amend. ind 


avoid faults.in compoſing and ſpeaking, -againſt 
which the beſt natural, but uncultivated parts, 


give no ſecurity ;and by the latter, the proper 


mediums are ſuggeſted; whereby the neceſſary 


aids of topics, arguments, illuſtrations, and ma- 


perly conducted, leads directly to an acquaint- 


ance with ourſelves; it not only traces the ope- 


5 rations of che intellect and imagination, but 


diſcloſes the lurking ſprings of action in the 
heart. In this view it is perhaps the ſureſt and 
the ſhorteſt, as well as the pleaſanteſt way of ar- 
riving at the ſcience of the human mind. It 
is an humble attempt to lead the mind of the 


ſtudious inquirer into this track, that the fol- 


lowing ſheets are now ſubmitted to te: enamina- . 


* * 
* P OY 1 


e & 


i unt 1 ende the manner in which the 


rhetorical art hath ariſen, and been treated 4 in 
7 the ſchools, we muſt be ſenſible, that in this, as 


in the imitative. arts, the firſt handle has _ 


given to criticiſm by actual performances in tlie 
art. The principles of our nature will, without 
the aid of any previous and formal iaſtrnction, 

fuſficiently account for the firſt attempts. As | 


* | 
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| ſpeukers exiſted before grammarlans, and rea- 


ſoners before logicians ; ſo Houbtleſs there were 
brators before there were rhetoricians, and poets 
before critics. The firſt impulſe towards the 


attainment of every art is from nature. The 


earlieſt aſſiſtante ani irection that can be ob- 


tained in the rhetorical art, by which men 


operate on the niinds of others, ariſes from the 
conſcioutnels a man has of what operates on his 
own mind, aided by the ſympathetic feelings, 
and by that practical experience of mankind, 
which individuals, even in the rudeſt ſtate of 
ſociety, are capable of acquiring. The next 


_ Rep is to obſerve and diſcriminats, by proper 


appellations, the different attempts, whether 


modes of arguing, or forms. of ſpeech; that have 
been employed for the purpoſes of explaining, 


convincing, pleaſing, moving, and perſuading. 
Here we have the beginnings of the critical 
ſciences The third ſtep is to compare, with dis 


 ligence, the various effects, favourable or un- 
favourable, of thoſe attempts, carefully taking 
into conſideration every attendant cireumſtance, 


by which the facceſs appears to have been in- 


fluenced, and by which one may be enabled to 


diſcover to what particular purpoſe each attempt 
Vor. 5 5 . 
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4s adapted, and in what circumſtances: only ts | 


be uſed. The fourth and laſt i is to canvaſs thoſe 


principles in our nature, to which the various 
attempts are adapted, and by which, in any in- 


ſtance, their ſucceſs, or want of ſucceſs, may be 


accounted for. By the firſt ſtep the critic is ſup- 
plied with materials. By the ſecond, the mate- 


rials are diſtributed and claſſed, the forms of 
argument, the tropes and figures of ſpeech, with 
their diviſions and ſubdiviſions, are explained. 
By the third, the rules of compoſition are diſco- 


vered, or the method of combining and dif- 


poſing the ſeveral materials, ſo. as that they 


may be perfectly adapted to the end in view. 
By the fourth, we arrive at that knowledge of hu- 
man nature, which, beſide its other adyantages, 


adds both weight and evidence to all precedent, 
diſcoveries and TU n e ot orifice 


uE Ss of the ſteps abovementioned, 
which, by the way, is the firſt of the rhetorical 
art, for all that precedes is properly ſupplied by _ 
Nature, appeared to the author of Hudibras, the 
utmoſt pitch that had even to * time en at- 
tained: | | 44131 


1 
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W its, however, the matter hath been 3 
tated by the ſatyriſt. Conſideruble progreſs 
had been made by the ancient Gteeks and 
Romans, in deviſing the proper rules of com- 
poſition, hot only in the two ſorts of poeſy; 
epic, and dramatic, but alſo in the three ſorts” 
of orations, which were in moſt frequent uſe 
among them, the dellberative; the judiciary; 
and the dehnonſtrative- And 1 mult acktiby- 


JFF 


1 
8E | ledge; that, as far as I have been able to dif- 
I's cover, there has beeh little or no improvement 
$6. in this reſpect made by the moderfis. "The: 
* obſervations and tules tranſmittkd to us from 
„ theſe diſtinguiſhed names in the learned world, 
nt Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quiittilian, have been 
for the moſt part only tranſlated. by later 
H _ tritics, or put hto a modiſh dreſs and fler 
d, arrangement. And as to the fourth aha laft 
al ſtep, it may be faid to bring us into a new 
by country, of which, though there have been 
he ſome fucceſsful incurſions occaſionally made 
At- upon its frontiers, we are not yet in ful pofs 
| ſeſtion; | | HIST | 
| . 1 | vo 
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THE performance which, of all thoſe I hap» 
pen to be. acquainted with, ſeems to have ad- 


vaneed fartheſt in this way, is the Elements of 


Criticiſm: But the ſubject of the learned and 


. » mgenious author of that work, is rather too mul- 
tifarious to admit ſo narrow a ſcrutiny : as, would 


be neceſſary for a perfect knowledge of the 
feveral parts. Every thing that is an object | 
of taſte, ſculhiure, painting, muſic, architecture, | 

and gardening, as well as poctry and eloquence, 

come within his plan. On the other hand, 
though his fubject be more multiform, it is in 
reſpect of its connexion with the mind leſs ex: 
tenſive than that here propoſed. All thoſe par- 
ticular arts are examined only on chat fide, - 
wherein there is found a pretty. conſiderable 


coincidence with one another ; namely as ob- f 
jects of taſte, which, by exciting ſentiments of 
grandeur, beauty, novelty, and the like, are 


calculated to delight the imagination. In this 
view, eloquence comes no farther under con- 
fideration, than as a fine art, and adapted, like 


the others above mentioned, to pleaſe the fancy, 
and to move the paſſions. But to treat it alſo 


0 ; 
as an uſeful art, and cloſely connected with 
3 Oo | the 


above, it may be urged, that the fact as here 


art has given the firſt ſcope for criticiſm,” the 


light and ditection from the latter; that, on 


that this ſcience, however entertaining, "as' it 
the actuat examples in the art, can never in 
ftow, This objection, however ſpecious, will 
not bear à near examination. For let it be 


obſerved, that thougk in all the arts the firſt 


made, precede every thing that can be termed 
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repreſented, ſeems to ſubvert the principle for- 
merly laid d6wn, and that as practice in the 


former cannot juſtly be confidered! as deriving 
the contrary; the latter ought to be regarded 
as merely affording à ſort of intellectual en- 
tertainment to ſpeculative men. It may be (aid, 


muſt derive all its light and information from 


return be a geren to the art, from which 
alone it has received whatever it has to be- 


rough draughts, or imperfect attempts, that are 


critieiſm, «hey do not precede every thing that 


can be termed knowledge, which every human 
creature that is not an idiot, is every day, from 


* 3 his .. 
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his birth, acquiring, by. experience and ohr 
ſervation. This knowledge muſt of neceſſity 
precede even thoſe rudeſt and earlieſt effays z 


. and if in the imperfect and indigeſted ſtate in a 
which knowledge muſt always be found in the 


mind that is rather: ſelf- taught than totally un- 


taught, it deſerves not to be dignified with the 


title of ſcjence, neither does the firſt awkward 


attempt in practice merit to be honoured with 


the name of Art. As is the one, ſugh is the 
other. It is enough for my purpoſe, that ſome- 
thing muſt be known, before any thing in this fa 
Wa. with a; view. to an p end, 2 5 > vpernoken 
to be done: 3 49 * 3 20 mail} 


ar the fame time it is cn,” ac 5 
as man is much more an active than a contem- 
platiye being, and as generally there is ſome 


- view. to action, eſpecially in uncultiyated minds, 
in all their obſervations and inquiries, it cannot 
be doubted that, in compoſition, the firſt at- 
tempts would be in the art, and that after 
wards from the compariſon of different attempts 
with one another, and the conſideration of the 
ſucceſs with which they had been ſeverally at- 
1 would ariſe gradually the maler of: cri- 


— — 


INTRODUCTION: co 
deiln Nor can it, on the other hand, be 


pleaded with any appearance of truth, that ob- 


ſervations derived from the productions of an 
art, can be of no ſervice for the improvement 


of that art, and conſequently of no benefit to 
future artiſts. On the contrary, it is thus. that 


every art, liberal or mechanical, elegant or uſe» 


ful, except thoſe founded in pure mathematics, 


advances; toward perfection. From obſerving 


ſimilar but different attempts and experiments, 


and from comparing their effects, general re- 


marks are made, which ſerve as ſo many rules 


for direQing future practice; and from comparing 
ſuch general remarks together, others ftill more 


general are deduced. A few individual in- 


ſtances ſerve as 2 foundation to thoſe obſerva- 
tions, which, when once ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
extend their influence to inſtances innumerable, | 


It is in this way that, on experiments compa- 


ratively few, all the phyſiological ſciences have 


been reared; it is in this way that thoſe com- 
prehenſive truths were firſt diſcovered, which 
have had ſuch an unlimited influence on the 
moſt important arts, and given man ſo vaſt a 


dominion over the elements, and even the moſt 
refractory Power of nature. It is evident, there- 
Gs 4 . 
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TR i. fore, that the artiſt and'the'critic are regipros 
N cally ſubſeryient, and the particular prłotincg 
if ench is greatly improved by the affifiance 


ry 


| of the other. ). NEAT. ; 
] N | 5 Bur it is not neceſſary here to enter farther 

bi into this ſubject; what L fall have occaſion af. 

lj terwards to advance on the 2equiſition of expe+ 
{Fe |  rience, and the mager of uſing it, will be a2 
| | ſufficient illußtration, Ru 3062 HI. 210 F 
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I* ſpeaking there | is always ſonte end 80 

poſed, or ſome effect which the ſpeaker in- 

tends to produce in the hearer. The word 

eloquence in its greateſt latitude, denotes, That 

A att or talent 10 which the ee N 9 
to its end . 5 6 8 br be iy Bhd 


e Dicere ſecundum virtutem orationis. Scientia bene 
* dicendi,” Quintilian, | T he word "_— in common 
| con- 
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26 THE PHILOSOPHY B.I. 
ALL the ends of ſpeaking are reducible to four; 
every ſpeech being intended to enlighten the 


underſtanding, to pleaſe the imagination, to 
move the paſſions, or to influence „„ 


7 4 
4 # 
L 1 


Axy one diſcourſe admits only of one f 
theſe ends as the principal. Nevertheleſs, in 
diſcourſing on a ſuhject, many things may be 
introduced, which are more immediately and 
apparently directed to ſome of the Aer ends of 
ſpeaking, and not to that which is the chief 
intent of the whole: But then theſe other and 
immediate ends are in effect but means, and 
muſt be rendered conduciye to that which is 
the primary intention. Accordingly, the pro- 
-priety or the impropriety af the introduction 
of ſuch ſecondary ends, will always be inferred 
from their ſubſerviency or want of ſubſerviency 
: 1 that end, which is, in reſpect of them, the ulti- 
| mate, For example, a diſcourſe addreſſed to 
the underſtanding, ang calculated | to iNuſtrate | 


* 


converſation, is Kldom uſed in fuch a eee ſenſe. 
1 have, however, made choice of this definition on a double 
account: 1ſt, It exactly correſponds to Tally", s idea of a per- 
ſect orator ; Optimus eſt orator qui dicendo animos audien- 
e tium et. docet, et delectat, et permovet.” 2dly, It is beſt 
adapted to the —_— of es papers. See the note on 
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or evince bb point purely ſpeculative; may = 
borrow aid from the imagination, and admit 


metaphor and compariſon, but not the bolder + 


and more ſtriking figures, as that called viſion. 


or fiction“, proſopopœia, and the like; which are 
not ſo much intended to elucidate a ſubject, as 


to excite admiration. - Still leſs will it admit an a 


addreſs to the paſſions, which, as it never fails 

to diſturb the operation of the intellectual fa- 155 
culty, muſt be regarded by every intelligent 
hearer as foreign at leaſt, if not inſidious. It is 
obvious, that either of theſe, far from being 
ſubſeryient to the main deſign, would diftrat 
the attention from it, 


. 4 ? 
5 $ 4 
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Tun is indeed one kind of addreſs to the 
underfianding, and only one, which, it may not 
be improper to obſerve, diſdains all aſſiſtance 


whatever from the fancy. The addreſs ! mean, 
is mathematical demonſtration. As this doth. 


not, like moral reaſoning, admit degrees of 


evidence, its een in ran of f eloquence, | 


"a * 
7 By vigon or - 6Qion-i is underſtood, ite ite figure 


of which Quintilian ſays, ** Quas @aieoras Grizci vocant, nos 

* ſane wi/ffones appellamus, per quas imagines rerum abſen- 
.** tium ita reprzſentantur animo, ut eas cernere oculis 3 ac 
7 preſeptes habere videamur.” 7 Ke 
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ity- here. reſults entirely from propriety and . 
ſimplioity « of diction, . and from accuracy of 


ſtep, conducted forwards in the ſame track, the 
attention no way diverted, nothing left to be 


preparatory to the ſubſequent ; that each ſub- 


ment inviolably obſerved, the propereſt and ſimpleſt, and by 


_ deficient, nothing ſuperfluous; in brief, nothing which in 
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if ſo uncommon an application of the term may 
be allowed, conſiſts in perſpicuity. Perſpicu- 


method, where the mind is regularly, ſtep by 


ſupplied, no one unneceſſary word or idea in- 
troduced*. On the contrary, an harangue 
framed for affecting the hearts or influencing 
the reſolves of an aſſembly, needs greatly the 
aſiſtance both of ee and of dn 4 
tion. 


In general it may be aſſerted, that each pre- 
ceding ſpecies, in the order above exhibited, is 


ſequent ſpecies is founded on the preceding; 
and that thus they aſcend in a regular pro- 
greſſion. Knowledge, the 25 of wet Ancel- 


® Of this Kind Euclid hath given os the 1 gw, * 
dels, which have not, I think, been ſufficiently imitated by 
later mathematicians: In him you find the exacteſt arrange- 


conſequence, the plainelt expreſſions conſtantly uſed, nothing 


more, or fewer, or other words, or words d diſpoſed, 
could have been better expreſſed. ac de, fy 


-= lect, 
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lect, Furnlidoth materials for the 1 57 the 


art, diſpoſes theſe ee fo mw ee 


| paſſions 3 the paſſions are the natural ſpurs to 
volition or action, and ſo need only to be right 


directed. This connexion and dependent y will 
better en from * ame bene, 


| When a Gates addrefieth himſelf to | the 
underſtanding, he propoſes the igſtruction of his 
hearers, and that, either by explaining ſome 
doctrine unknown, or not diſtinctly compre- 


| hended by them, or by proving ſome poſition 


diſbelieved or doubted by them.—ln other 
words, he propoſes either to diſpel ignorance or 


to vanquith error. In the one, his aim is their 


information; in the other, their conuiction. Ac- 


cordingly the predominant quality of the for- 


mer is perſpicuity; of the latter, argument. By 
that we are made to know, by this to believe. 


The imagination is addreſſed by exhibiting. 
to it a lively and beautiful repreſentation of a 


ſuitable object. As in this exhibition, the taſk 
of the orator may, in ſome ſort, be ſaid, like 


that of the painter, to conſiſt in imitation, the 


merit of the work reſults entirely from theſe 


7 tu een dignity, a as vell in the ſubject or 
A thing 
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thing imitated, as in the manner of imitation 3. 


and reſemblance, in the portrait or performance: 
Nov the principal ſcope for this claſs being in 
narration and deſcription, poetry; which is 
one mode of oratory; eſpecially | epic poetry; 
muſt be ranked under it. T he effe& of the 


dramatic, at leaſt of tragedy, being upon the 


paſſions, the drama falls under another ſpecies, | 
to be explained afterwards. But that kind of 


addreſs of which I am now treating, attains the 


ſummit of perfection in the ſublime; or thoſt 


great and noble images, which, when in ſuit- 
able colouring preſented to the mind, do, as it 
were, diſtend the imagination with ſome vaſt 
$opcoption, and n raviſh the ſoul. | 
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admiration, ſhould be conſidered as one ſpecies 

of addreſs to the paſſions. But this objection, 
when examined, will appear ſuperficial. There 
-are few words in any language (particularly 
ſuch as relate to the operations and feelings of 

the mind) which are ſtrictly univocal. Thus 
admiration, when perſons are the object, is 

commonly uſed for a high degree of eſteem; 
but when otherwiſe applied, it denotes folely an 
internal taſte. It is that pleaſurable ſenſation 


which 
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which inftantly., ariſeth on the perception of 


magnitude, or of whatever is great and ſtupen- 
dous in its kind. For there is a greatneſs in the 


degrees of quality in ſpiritual ſubjects, analogous to 
that which ſubſiſts in the degrees of quantity in 
material things. Accordingly, in all tongues, 


perhaps without exception, the ordinary terms, 


which are conſidered as literally expreſſive of 
the latter, are alſo uſed promiſcuouſiy to de- 


note the former. Now admiration, when, thus 


applied, doth not require to its production, as 
the paſſions generally do, any reflex view of 


motives. or tendencies, or of any relation either 
to private intereſt, or to the good of others; 


and ought therefore to be numbered among 
thoſe original feelings of the mind, which are 


denominated by ſome the reflex ſenſes, being 


of the ſame claſs with a tafte for beauty, an ear 


for muſic, or our moral ſentiments.” Now the 


immediate view. of whatever is directed to the 
imagination (whether the ſubje& be things in- 


animate or animal forms, whether characters, 
actions, incidents, or manners) terminates in 
the gratification of ſome internal taſte; as a 


taſte for the wonderful, the fair, the good z for 


cegdnee,” for novelty, or for grandeur. | 
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Bur it is evident; that this creative faculty, 
the fancy, frequently lends her aid in promot- 


ing fill nobler ends. From her exuberant 
ſtores moſt of thoſe tropes and Ggures are ex! 
trated, which, when properly employed, have 
ſuch a marvellous efficacy in rouſing the paſ- 


fions, and by ſome fecret, ſudden, and ine 


plicable aſſociation, awakening all the tendereſt 
emotions of the heart, In this caſe, the addreſs 
of the orator is not ultimately intended te afto- 


nith by the loftineſs of his images, or to delight 


| by the beauteous reſemblance which his paint- 


ing bears to nature; nay, it will not permit the 
hearers even a moment's leiſure for making the 
compariſon, but, as it were, by ſome magical 
ſpell, hurries them, ere they are aware, into 
love, pity, grief, terror, defire, averfion, fury, or 
hatred. Ht therefore aſſumes the denomination 
of pathetic*, which is the characteriſtie of the 
third ſpecies of diſcourſe, that addreſſed to the 


paſſions. 


Pe that kind, the moſt complex of 
all, which is calculated to eee the will, 


* Iam \ ſenſible that this . is cn uſed in — 


limited fenſe, for that only which excites commiſeration. 
; 6 Or the word 8 would anſwer better. 


and 
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and perſuade to a certain conduct, as it is in 


reality an artful mixture of that which pro- 


poſes to convince the judgment, and that which 
intereſts the paſſions, its diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lency reſults from theſe two, the argumentative 


and the pathetic incorporated together. Theſe 


acting with united force, and, if I may fo ex- 


preſs myſelf, in concert, conſtitute that paſſion- 


ate eviction, that vehemence of contention, which 
is admirably: fitted for perſuaſion, and hath al- 


ways been regarded as the ſupreme qualification 
in an orator *. It is this which beats down 


every 


1 This eniinated nating bs Greek F termed 
JLudng, which, from ſignifying the principal excellency i in an 
orator, came at length to denote oratory itſelf. And as ve- 
hemence and eloquence became ſynonymous, the latter, ſuit- 


ably to this way of thinking, was ſometimes defined the art | 


of  per/ſuafion, But that this definition is defeQive, appears 
even from their own writings, ſince in a conſiſtency with it 
their rhetorics could not have comprehended thoſe orations 
called demonffrative, the defign of which was not to perſuade, 
but to pleaſe. Vet it is eaſy to diſcover the origin of this de- 
fect, and that both from the nature of the thing, and from 
the cuſtoms which obtained among both Greeks and Romans. 
Firſt, from the nature of the thing, for to perſuade preſup- 
poſes in ſome degree, and therefore may be underſto2d to 
imply, all the other talents of an orator, to enlighten, to 
evince, to paint, to aſtoniſh, to inflame; but this doth not 
hold univerſally; one may explain with clearneſs, and prove 
with energy, who is incapable of the ſublime, the pathetic, 

Volt, „ D ; and 
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every obſtacle, and procures the ſpeaker an 
irreſiſtible tina er the thoughts and pur- 


poſes of his audience. It is this which hath 


| been ſo juſtly celebrated as giving one man an 


aſcendant over others, ſuperior even to what 


deſpotiſm itſelf can beſtow; ſince by the latter 
the more ignoble part, only the body and its 


members, are enſlaved; whereas, from the do- 
minion of the former, nothing is exempted, 
neither judgment nor affection, not even the 
inmoſt receſſes, the moſt latent movements of | 


the ſoul. * What oppoſition is he not prepared 


and the vehement; befides, this power of perſuaſion, or, as 
Cicero calls it, ** poſſe voluntates hominum impellere gud 


* yelis, unde velis, deducere, as it makes a man miſter of 


His hearers, is the moſt conſiderable in reſpe& of conſequences. | 
Secondly, from ancient cuſtoms. All their public orations 
were ranked under three claſſes, the demonſtrative, the judi- 
ciary, and the deliberative. In the two laſt it was impoſſible 
to riſe to eminence, without that important talent, the power 
of perſuaſion. "Theſe were in much more frequent uſe than 
the firſt, and withal the ſureſt means of advancing both the 
fortune and the fame of the orator ; for as on'the judiciary 
the lives and eſtates of private perſons depended, on the 
deliberative hung the reſolves of ſenates, the-fate of king- 
doms, nay of the moſt renowned republics the world ever 


| knew. Conſequently, to excel in theſe, muſt have been the 


direct road to riches, honours, and preferment. No wonder : 
then that perſuaſion ſhould almoſt 7 855 engroſs the chetori- 
cian 8 notice. ; 
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to conquer, on whoſe arms reaſon hath con- 
ferred ſolidity and weight, and paſſion ſuch a 
ſharpneſs as enables them, in defiance of every 
obſtruction, to open a peedy paſſage to the 
heart ? * 


5 


Ir is not, however, every kind of pathos, 


which will give the orator ſo great an aſcendency 


over the minds of his hearers. All paſſions are 
not alike capable of producing this effect. 


Some are naturally inert and torpidb; they de- 


ject the mind, and indiſpoſe it for enterpriſe. 
Of this kind are ſorrow, fear, ſhame, humility. 
Others, on the contrary, elevate the ſoul, and 
ſtimulate to action. Such are hope, patriotiſm, 
ambition, emulation, anger. Theſe, with the 
greateſt facility, are made to concur in direction 


with arguments exciting to reſolution and acti- 


vity; and are, conſequently, the fitteſt for pro- 
ducing, what, for want of a better term in our 
language, I ſhall henceforth denominate the ve e 
ment. There is, beſides, an intermediate kind of 
paſſions, which do not ſo congenially and di- 


. rectly either reftrain us from acting, or incite 


us to act; but, by the art of the ſpeaker, can, 


in an oblique manner, be made conducive to 
either. Such are joy, love, eſteem, compaſſion. 
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dk 


Nevertheleſs, all theſe kinds may find a place 
in ſuaſory diſcourſes, or fuch as are, intended 
to operate on the will. The firſt is propereſt for 
diſſuading; the ſecond, as hath been already 
hinted, for perſuading; the third i is r ac- 
commodated to both. 


Gulpkp Do the above refletions, we may 
eaſily trace that connexion in the, various forms 
of eloquence, which was remarked, on diſtin- 
guiſhing them by their ſeveral objects. The 
imagination is charmed by a finiſhed picture, 
wherein even drapery and ornament are not 
neglected; for here the end is pleaſure. Would 


we penetrate farther, and agitate the ſoul, we 


muſt exhibit only ſome vivid ſtrokes, ſome ex- 


preſſive features, not decorated as for ſhow 


(all oſtentation being both deſpicable and hurt- 


ful here), but ſuch as appear the natural expo- 
ſition of thoſe bright and deep impreſſions, 
made by the ſubject upon the ſpeaker's mind ; 
for here the end is not pleaſure, but emotion. 
Would we not only touch the heart, but win it 


entirely to co-operate with our views, thoſe 
affecting. lineaments muſt be ſo interwoven with 


our argument, as that, from the paſſion ex- 
cited, our reaſoning may derive importance, and 
5 ſo 


E 
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ſo be fitted for commanding attention; and, 
by the juſtneſs of the reaſoning, the paſſion. 
may be more deeply rooted and enforced; and 


that thus, both may be made to conſpire in 


effectuating that perſuaſion which is the end 
pr 2 For here, if I may adopt the ſchool- 


n's language, we do not argue to gain barely ; 
| ai aſſent of the underſtanding, but, which is 


infinitely more men the conſent of the 


will * 


To prevent miſtakes, it will not be beſide 


my purpoſe further to remark, that ſeveral of 
the terms above explained, are ſometimes uſe1 


by rhetoricians and critics in a much larger and 
more vague fignification, than has been given 
them here. Sublimity and vehemence, in par- 
ticular, are often confounded, the latter being 
conſidered as a ſpecies of the former. In this 


manner has this ſubje& been treated by that 


great maſter Longinus, whoſe acceptation of 
the term ſublime is extremely indefinite, import- 


ing an eminent degree of almoſt any excellence 


This ſubordination is beautifully and conciſely expreſſed 


by Herfan in Rollin.“ Je conclus que la veritable eloquence 


eſt celle qui perſuade; qu'elle ne perſuade ordinairement 


qu'on touchant ; qu'elle ne touche que par des choſes et par 


des idé es 8 1 
3 Ws, of 


A 


1 


nnr 


inſtead of gazing on with admiration, we ſhould avert our 
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of ſpeech, of whatever kind. Doubtleſs, if 


things themſelves be underſtood, it does not 


ſeem material what names are aſſigned. them. 
Yet it is both more accurate, and proves no in- 
conſiderable aid to the right underſtanding of 
things, to diſoriminate by different ſigns ſuch 
as are truly different. And that the two qua · 


lities above mentioned are of this number is un- 


deniable, ſince we can produce paſſages full of 


vehemence, wherein no image is preſented, 


which, with any propriety, can be termed great 
or ſublime * In matters of criticiſm, as in the 
| | _ abſtract 


+ For an inſtance of this, let that of Cicero againſt An- 5 
tony ſuffice, « Tu iftis faucibus, iſtis lateribus, iſta gladia- 


*© toria totius corporis firmitate, tantum vini in Hippiz nup- _ 


4c tits exhauſeras, ut tibi neceſſe eſſet in populi Romani cons 

« ſpectu vomere poſtridie. Orem non modo viſu feedam, 55 
« ſed etiam auditu! Si hoc tibi inter cœnam, in tuis im- 
% manibus illis pocults aceidiſſet, quis non turpe duceret? In ” 
«4 cxtu vero populi Romani, negotium publicum gerens, ma- 
6 giſter equitum, cuĩ ructare turpe eſſet, is vomens, fruſtis 
« eſculentis vinum redolentibus, gremium ſuum et totum 
* tribunal implevit.” Here the vivacity of the addreſs, in 
turning from the audience to the perſon declaimed againſt, 2 
the energy of the expreſſions, the repetition, exclamation, in- ; 
terrogation, and climax of aggravating circumſtarices, accu- 
mulated with rapidity upon one another, diſplay in the 
ſtrongeſt light, the turpitude of the action, and thus at once 
convince the judgment, and fire the indignation. It is there- | 
fore juſtly ſtyled vehement. But what is the i image it pre- 
ſents? The reverſe in every reſpect of the ſublime ; what, 


mw. 
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abſtract ſciences, it is of the utmoſt conſequence. 
to aſcertain, with preciſion, the meanings of 
words, and, as nearly as the genius of the lan- 
guage in; which one writes will permit, to. make 
them correſpond to- the boundaries aſſigned by 
Nature to the things ſignified. | That the lofty 
and the vehement, though ſtill diſtinguiſhable, 
are ſometimes combined, and a& with united 
force, is not to be denied. It is then only that 
the orator can be faid to fight with weapons, 
which are at once ſharp, maſſive, and reful- 
gent, which, like Heaven's artillery, dazzle 
while they ſtrike, which overpower the fight and 


the heart in the ſame inſtant. How admirably | 


do the two forenamed qualities, when happily 
blended, correſpond in the rational to the thun- 
der and lightning in the natural world, which 
are not more awfully majeſtical in ſound and 
oY. than irreſibible ig n. PLL Os 
Tus 
eyes from with abhorrence. For, however i it might paſs i in a 


Roman fenate, Þ queſtion whether Ciceronian eloquence itſelf 


could excuſe the uttering of ſuch things in any modern aſſem- N 
bly, not to ſay a polite one. With vernacular expreſlions, : 


_ anſwering to theſe, vomere, ructare, fruſtis eſcalentis vi- 


% num redolentibus, our more delicate ears would be immo- 
derately ſhocked. In a caſe of this kind, the more lively the | 
picture i is, ſo much the more abominable i it is. 


t A noted paſſage in Cicero's oration for Cornelius Balbus, 


will ſerve as an example of the union of ſublimity with ve- 


„ bhemence 
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Tuus much ſhall ſuffice for explaining the 
Piri. the intent, and the ane qua- 

lities 


1 . RAR of eg the va · 


lour and public ſervices of our orator's client, by making him 


2 Roman citizen, he ſays. Utrum enim, inſcientem vultis 


contra feedera feciſſe, an ſcientem ? Si ſcientem, O nomen 
« noſtti imperii, O populi Romani excellens dignitas, O 
Cneii Pompeii fic lati longeque diffuſa laus, ut ejus glona 
« domicilium communis imperii finibus terminetur: O na- 
« tiones, urbes, populi, reges. tetrarche, tyranni, teſtes Cneit 
«. Pompeii non ſolum virtutis in bello, ſed etiam religionis in 
ee, pace: vos denique mutæ regiones imploro, et ſola terra: 

rum ultimarum vos maria, portus, inſulæ, littoraque, quæ 
eſt enim ora, quæ ſedes, qui locus, in quo non extent hu- 
“ jus cùm fortitudinis, tum vero humanitatis, tum animi, tum 
* conſilii, impreſſa veſtigia? Hunc quiſquam incredibili qua- 
dam atque inaadita gravitate, virtute, conſtantia prædi- 
*© tum, fœdera ſcientem neglexiſſe, violaſſe, rupiſſe, dicere 


& audehit ?“ Here every thing conſpires to aggrandize t the 


"a 
16 
* 

Cc 
* * | 


| hero, and exalt him to ſomething more than mortal in the 
minds of the auditory ; at the ſame time, every thing inſpires 


che moſt perfect veneration for his character, and the moſt en- 
tire confidence in his integrity and judgment. The, whole 
world is exhibited as no more than a ſufficient theatre for ſuch 
2 ſuperior genius to act upon. How noble is the idea! All 


the nations and potentates of the earth are, in a manner, pro-, 


duced as witneſſes of his yalour and his truth, Thus the 
orator at once fills the imagination with the immenſity of the 
object, kindles i in the breaſt an ardour of affection and gratĩ · 
tude, and by ſo many accumulated evidences, convinces the | 
underſtanding, and filences every doubt. Accordingly, the 
1 inal which the words above quoted, and ſome other things 

vanced in relation tp the ſame perſonage, had upon the | 


audience, as we learn from Quintilian, was quite extra- 


Muir. 1] hey extorted from them ſuch demonſtrations of 
. ITOa* 


W 
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lities of each of the forementioned ſorts of ad- 


dreſs; all which agree in this, an accommoda- 
tion to affairs of a ſerious and important nature. 


SELID tho Ht CHA P. II. W e et 
of wit, humour, and ridicule. 


H 18 Ber concerning eloquence in its 
largeſt acceptation, I cannot properly dif- 
miſs without making ſome obſervations on ano- 
ther genus of oratory, in many things ſimilar 


to the former, but which is naturally a to 


light and trivial matters. 


Ts alſo 5 be branched into three ſorts, 
correſponding to thoſe already diſcuſſed, direct- 
ed to the fancy, the- paſſions, and the will ; for 


that which illuminates the underſtanding, ſerves 


m 


their applapſe and admiration, as he acknowledges to have 
been but ill-ſuited to the place and the occaſion. He excuſes 
it, however, becauſe he conſiders it, not as a voluntary, but 


as a neceſſary conſequence of the impreſſion made upon the 


minds of the people. His words are remarkable, Atque ego 
los credo qui aderant, nec ſenſiſſe quid facerent, nec ſponte 
Eo Judicioque plauſiſſe; ſed velut mente captos, et quo eſſent 


F* in loco 1 ignaros, erupiſſe in hunc voluntatis affectum, “ lib. 
viii. cap. 3. Without doubt, a conſiderable ſhare of the effect 
ought to be aſcribed to the immenſe advantage which the 


action and pronunciation of the orator would give to his 


expreſſion. 
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28-2 common foundation to- both, and has here f 
nothing peculiar. This may be ſtyled the elg- 
quence of converſation, as the other is mort 


ſtrictly the clean of declamation*. Not, 


indeed, but that wit, humour, ridicule, which 
are the eſſentials of the former, may often be 
ſucceſsfully admitted into public harangues. 
And, on the other hand, ſublimity, pathos, 
vehemence, may ſometimes enter the precincts 
of familiar converſe. To juſtify the uſe of fuck 

diſtinctive appellations, it is enough that they | 
wok to _ CO FRED are Eg 


„ + & 


SECTION I. 
Of wit. 


To conſider the matter more nearly, it is the 
defign of wit to excite in the mind an agreeable 
ſurpriſe, and that ariſing, not from any thing | 
marvellous in the ſubject, but ſolely from the 
imagery ſhe employs, or the ſtrange aſſemblage 
of related ideas preſented to the mind, This: - 


In the latter of theſe the ancients 3 in the . | 
the moderns. Demoſthenes and Cicero, not to ſay, Homer 
and Virgil, to this day, remain unrivalled, and in all anti- 
quity, Lucian himſelf not Gycoptedy we cannot find a mares 
for Swift and Cervantes, 


end 
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end is effecd in one or other of theſe three 
ways: firſt, in debaſing things pompous or 
ſeemingly grave: I ſay ſeemingly grave, becauſe 
to vilify what is truly grave, has ſomething 


ſhocking in it, which rarely fails to counteract 
the end: ſecondly, in aggrandiſing things little 


and frivolous : thirdly, in ſetting ordinary ob- 
jets, by means not only remote but apparently 
contrary, in a particular and uncommon point 
of view ®. This will be better underſtood from 
the following obſervations and examples. 

I know n language which affords a name 40 this ſpecies 
of imagery; but the Engliſh. The French e/orit or Bl efprit, 


though on ſome occaſions rightly tranſlated auir, hath commonly 


a fignification more extenſive and generical. It maſt be owned, 
indeed, that in conformity to the ſtyle of French critics, the 


term 4vif, in Engliſh writings, hath been ſometimes uſed with 


equal latitude, But this is certainly a perverſion of the word 
from its ordinary ſenſe, through an exceſſive deference to the 


manner and idiom of our ingenious neighbours, Indeed, when 
an author varies the meaning in the ſame work, he not only 


occaſions perplexity to his reader, but falls himſelf into an 
apparent inconſiſtency. An error of this kind in Mr. Pope 
has been lately pointed out by a very ingenious and judicious 
critic. In the eſſay on criticiſm it is ſaid, | 


= True wit is nature to advantage dreſs d: 


Bot immediately after this the poet adds, 


« For works may have more wit than does em good. 


1 Now let us ſubſtitute the definition in the place of the thing, 
* and 1 it will ſtand thus: A work may have more of rature 


60 N 


A 
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Tux materials employed by wit in the gro- 
teſque pieces the exhibits, are partly derived 
from thoſe common fountains of whatever is di- 


1 
e 


of elocution, and the oratorical figures, ſimilé, 
apoftrophe, antitheſis, metaphor 3: 3 partly from 
. thoſe the in a manner appropriates to herſelf, 
1 irony, hyperbole, alluſion, parody, and (if the 
11 | reader will pardon my deſcending ſo low) paro- 

F: nomaſia F, and pun. The limning of wit dif- 
' 0 fers from the rhetorical painting above deſcribed 


— — 
— 


19 zs not only a reſemblance requiſite in that par- 
ticular on which the compariſon is founded, but 
there muſt alſo be a general ſimilitude in the 


1 nature and quality of that which is the baſis of 


the i imagery, to that which is the theme of dif- 


{ik courſe. In reſpect of dignity, or the impreſſion 


Fhcy make upon the mind, they mufl be things 


2 drefi'd to 3 hay will doi it gaod. This 5 is impoſ- 
« fible; and it is evident, that the confuſion ariſes from the 


| « poet's having annexed two different ideas to the ſame 


4% word.” Webb's Remarks on the Beauties of _— 
Dialogue II. 


+ Paronomaſia is mls chat figure which the 3 call 
jeu de mots. Such as ** Inceptio eſt amentium, haud aman- 
* tium. Ter. Andr. Which tempted our attempt.“ 


Milt. b. i. To begird the A ee $ throne, beſeeching 
4 or wed 2. | 


r — — — 


in two reſpects. One is, that in the latter there 


rected to the imaginative powers, the ornaments } 


_ 


— 
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bann What has 3 muſt 
invariably be portrayed by what is magnificent; 
objects of importance by objects important; 
ſuch as have grace by things graceful: Where- 
as the witty, though requiring an exact likeneſs 
in the firſt particular, demands, in the ſecond, 
a contrariety rather, or remoteneſs. This en- 
chantreſs exults in reconciling contradictions, 
and in hitting on that ſpecial light and attitude, 
wherein you can diſcover an unexpected ſimi- 
larity in objects, which, at firſt ſight, appear the 
moſt diſſimilar and heterogeneous. Thus high 
and low are coupled, humble and ſuperb, mo- 
mentous and trivial, common and extraordinary. 
Addiſon, indeed, obſerves 4, that wit is often 
produced, not by the reſemblance, but by the 


oppoſition of ideas. But this, of which, how- 


ever, he hath not given us an inſtance, doth 
not conſtitute a different ſpecies, as the repug- 
nancy in that'caſe will always be found between 
objects in other reſpects reſembling; for it is 
to the contraſt of diſſimilitude and likeneſs, re- 
moteneſs and relation in the ſame objects, that 


its peculiar effect is imputable. Hence we hear 


of the flaſhes and the ſallies of wit, phraſes 
which imply ſuddenneſs, ſurpriſe, and contra- 
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riety. Theſe are illuſtrated in the firſt by a 
term which implies an inſtantaneous emergence 
of light in darkneſs in the ſecond, by a word 
which denotes an abrupt tranſition to things 
diftant. For we may remark in paſſing, that 
though language be older than criticiſm, thoſe 
expreſſions adopted by the former to elucidate 
matters of tafte, will be found to have 4 pretty 


cloſe conformity to the e 5 * the 
Etter. 


* 


Nax, of ſo much conſequence here are ſurpriſe 
and novelty, that nothing is more taſteleſs, and 
ſometimes diſguſting, than a. joke that has be- 

come ſtale by frequent repetition. For the ſame 


reaſon, even a pun or happy alluſion will appear 


excellent when thrown out extemporè in con- 
verſation, which would be deemed execrable in 


print. In like manner, a witty repartee is infi- 


nitely more pleaſing than a witty attack. For * 


though, in both caſes, the thing may be equally 
new to the reader or hearer, the effect on him 
is greatly injured, when there is acceſs to ſup- 


| poſe, that it may be the flow production of 


— — — — —— — 


ſtudy and premeditation. This, however, holds 
moſt with regard to the inferior tribes of witti- 


eiſms, of which their readipeſs is the beſt « re- 


ee 
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Tux other reſpect in which wit differs from 
the illuſtrations of the graver orator, is the way 
wherein it affects the hearer. Sublimity elevates, 
beauty charms, wit diverts. The firſt, as hath 
been already obſerved, enraptures, and as it 
were, dilates the ſoul 3 the ſecond diffuſeth over 
it a ſerene delight z. the third tickles the fancy, 
and throws the ſpirits into an agrecable vibra- 
tion. | 


To theſe refleQions I ſhall fubjoin examples | 
in each of the three ſorts. of wit above explained. 


It will, however, be proper to premiſe, that 
if the reader ſhould not at firſt be ſenſible of 
the juſtneſs of the ſolutions and explications to be 
given, he ought not haſtily to form an unfa- 
vourable concluſion. W herever there is taſte, 
the witty and the humorous make themſelves 
perceived, and produce their effect inftantane- 
ouſly ; but they are of ſo ſubtle a nature, that 
they will hardly endure to be touched, much leſs 
to undergo a ſtrict analyſis and ſcrutiny. They 
are like thoſe volatile efſences, which, being too 
delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almoſt 
as ſoon as they are expoſed to it. Accordingly, 
the wittieſt things will ſometimes be made to ap- 
pear inf . and the moſt i ingenious frigid, by 

ſcru- 
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ſcrutinifing them too narrowly. Befides, the 


very frame of ſpirit proper for being diverted 
with the laughable in objects, is ſo different 
from that which is neceſſary for philoſophiſing = 


on them, that there is a riſk, that when we are 
moſt diſpoſed to inquire into the cauſe, we are 


leaſt capable of feeling the effect; as it is cer- 
tain, that when the effe& hath its full influence 
on us, we have little inclination for inveſtigating 


the cauſe. For theſe reaſons, I have reſolyed 
to be brief in my illuſtrations, having often 
_ obſerved, that, in ſuch nice and abſtract in- 


quiries, if a proper hint do not ſuggeſt the mat- 


ter to the reader, | he will be but more perplexed 
by long and elaborate diſcuſſions. 


Or the firſt ſort, which confiſts in the de- 
baſement of things great and eminent, Butler, 


amongſt a thouſand other inſtances, hath given 


us thoſe RT follow : : 


And now cha ie! in che lap 


5 Of Thetis, taken out his nap: 


- And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to tur?“ 


Here the low allegorical ſtyle of the firſt t couplet, | 


_ the ſimile uſed i in the ſecond, afford us a n 


| 0 „ Hudibras, parti ü. canto 2. 


notion 


plet, 


2 


otion 
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5 notion of this lowelt eg! Which! is difinguith- 


ed by the name of the ladicrous. Another ſpe- 
cimen from the fame author you 25 in, cheſe 
lines: 5 e : 


Great on the 3 great in the ſad ile, 
That could as well bind o'er as Fraddle, © 
Mighty he was at both of theſe; ' wt 4 610 
And ſtyl'd of war, as well as peace 2 | » 
- $6 ſome rats of amphibious 1 nature, 
Are either for the land or auaters. 


S | p 
& _ 4 


In this coarſe. Kind of drollery, thoſe laughable 
| tranſlations or paraphraſes of heroic and other 


ſerious poems, wherein the authors are ſaid to 


be traveſtied, chiefly" abound. | 


To the fame claſs thoſe flies mut be re- 


ferred, in which, though there is no direct 


compariſon made, qualities of real dignity and 
importance are degraded, by being coupled with 
things mean and frivolous, as in ſome reſpect 
ſtanding in the fame predicament. An — 


of this I ſhall give from the ſame hand. : 


For when the reſtleſs Gieeks fat an 

So many years, before Troy town, / 
And were renown'd, as Homer writes, 

For c I boots to no leſs than fights . 


* 4 o 
" 5 4 as M1 "I 
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* Ibid. Part L abs Is 

+ In alluſion to the Eure Axatle, an expreſſion which 
| frequently occurs both i in the Iliad and in 1 Odyſſey. 

T Ibid. Part I. Canto 2. 
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T ſhall only. obſerve f urther, that this Tort, 
whoſe aim is to debaſe, delights in the moſt 
homely expreſſions, provincial idioms, and cant 
phraſes. 


FHE ſecont] kind, confi iſting in the aggran- 
diſement of little things, which is by far the | 
moſt ſplendid, and diſplays a ſoaring. i imagina- 
tion, theſe lines of Pope will ſerve to iluftrate : 2 


As Berecynthia, while ber offspring vie 
In homage to the mother of the ſky, 
Surveys around her in the bleſt abode, 
| An hundred ſons, and every ſon a god: | e 
Not with leſs glory mighty Dulneſs crowd 
Shall take thro* Grubſtreet her Wann —9 8 


And her Parnaſſus glancing oer at once, 

Behold a hundred ſons, and each a Gunce * ., | 
This whole fimilitude is ſpirited, The n 
of the celeſtials is contraſted by the daughter of 
night and chaos; heaven. by Grubſtreet; gods 
by dunees. Beſides, the parody it contains on 
2 beautiful paſſage in Virgil, adds à particular 
tuſtre to it has This 6 EYE 5 we | MI; dan og 


— EN 


# Dunciad, B. | * The paſſage i Is this 
Felix prole virum, qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 

Luta deùm partu, centum complexa nepotes, | 
- _. Omnes men omnes es aka tenentes, Ade 


eee 


CY 
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thraſenical, or the. mock-majeſtic. It affects the 
moſt pompous language, and ſonorous phraſeo- 
logy, as much as the other affects the reverſe, 
the vileſt and moft grovelling dialed, 


0 - 


I SHALL produce another example from the 
fame writer, which is, indeed, inimitably fine. 
It repreſents a lady employed at her toilet, at- 
tended by her maid, under the allegory, of the 
celebration of ſome ſolemn and religious cere- 
mony. The paſhge is rather long fot a quota- 
tion, but as the omiſſion of any part would be 
a real mutilation; I ſhall give it entire. 


And now 06 d. the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each filvet vaſe in myſtic order laid. 
Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover d, the coſmetic powers. 11 5 
A heavenly image in the glaſs appears, — 
To that ſhe bends, to that her. eyes ſhe rears; 
Th' inferior prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride; 
Unnumber'd treaſures opes at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious foil, 
And decks the goddeſs with the glittering ſpoil, 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite: 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white, 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 
TOR powders, patches, bibles, billet don. 
Es 5 . 


fp + 
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Now axfal beauty puts on all its arms, 
The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes“. 


To this claſs alſo we muſt refer, the applica- 
tion of grave reflections to mere trifles. For 
that great and ſerious are naturally aſſociated by 
the mind, and likewiſe little and trifling, is 
ſufficiently evinced by the common modes of 
expreſſion on theſe ſubjects, uſed in every 
tongue. An oppoſite inſtance of ſuch. an, Ar 
plication we have from Philips, 


My galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury and encroaching froſts, 

By time ſubdued, (// bat will not time Subdue #, 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe +. 


Like to this, but not equal, is that of Young, | { 


One day his wife, {for who can wives reclaim f ) 
Level'd her barbarous needle at his fame 1. 


y 
To both the preceding kinds, the term burleſque 0 
is applied, but eſpecially to the firſt, _ 


Or the third ſpecies of 1 which is by far a 


the moſt CE” and which reſults from tl 
— ————__— c: 
® Rape of the Lock, ings 8 rh th 


+ Splendid Shilling. ase Paſſion. 
Sk. 5 what 


* * a6 i | * 
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what I may call the queerneſs or fingularity of 


the imagery, I ſhall give a few ſpecimens that 


will ſerve to mark ſome of its principal va- 
rieties. * 0 a all would be BE as 


* HE firſt 1 thall re is ES 1 is 


an apparent contrariety in the things ſhe ex- 


hibits as connected. This kind of cha we 
have in theſe lines of Garth, 


Then Hydrops next appears amongſt the throng 3 ; 

Bloated and big ſhe ſlowly ſails along : | 

But like a miſer in exceſs ſhe's poor; 

And pines for thirſt amidſt her watery ſtore * * | 
The wit in theſe lines doth not ſo much ariſe 
from the compariſon they contain of the dropſy 
to a miſer, (which falls under the deſcription 
that immediately ſucceeds) as from the union 
of contraries they preſent to the imagination, po- 
verty in the midſt of opulence, and thirſt in 
one who is already drenched i in water. 


A SECOND fore, is where the things compared 
are what with dialecticians would come under 
the denomination of diſharates, being ſuch as 
can be ranked under no common genus. Of 
this I ſhall N an example from Young, | 
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Bein chiefly keeps an Atheiſt in the dark; 
A fever argues better than a Clarke : "x & | 
Let but the logic in his pulſe decay, de 
The Srebiap he l renounce, and learn to pray * 2. 


. by implication, health is compared to a 


ſophiſter, or darkener of the underſtanding, a 


fever to 2 metaphyſical diſputant, a regular 


pulſe to falſe logic, for the word logie in the 


third line is uſed ironically. In other words, 


we have here modes and ſubſtances, the affec- 
tions of body, and the exerciſe of reaſon ſtrange- 
ly, but not inſignificantiy linked together; ; 
ſtrangely, « elſe the ſentiment, however Juſt, « could 
not be denominated witty J ſignificantly, | be- 


cauſe an unmeaning jumble of things Jacon: 


gruous would not be wit, but nonſenſe. 5 


A THIRP variety in this ſpecies ſpripgs from 
confounding artfully the proper and the meta- 
phorical ſenſe of an expreſſion. In this way, 
one will affign as a motive, what is diſcovered 


to be perfectly abſurd, when but ever ſo little 


attended to; and yet, from the ordipary mean- 


ing of the words, hath a ſpecious appearance 
on a fingle glance. of this kind vou have an 


inftance i in the ſubſequent lines, 


1 


. 
- ” =_ — 
— - 


0p Univerſal Paſſion, | 
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While 


— 
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While thus the lady talk d, the knight WR 
Tarn'd th' outſide of his eyes to white, 
As men of inward light are wont 
To turn their apticsan upon't 7. 
For whither can they 1 turn their eyes more * 
perly than to the * 3 


WM Arovarn radety, sch reſembling ahi for- | 
mer, is when the argument or compariſon (for all a 
argument is a kind of compariſon) is founded on 
the ſuppoſal of corporeal or perſonal attributes i in 


what is fridtly not ſuſceptible of them, as as in a this, 


But Hudibras gavehim a twitch . | 8 
As guick as lightning 4 in the . EA . : 
Joft in the place where honour's lodg'd, ME ns 
Asiwiſe philoſophers have judg'd'; 

Becauſe a kiek in that place, more 

| Hurts honour than deep wounds before Y 


Is nb 00 itſelf more ſatisfaQory? Can- 
any thing be hurt but where it is? However, 
the mention of this as the ſage deduction of 
philofophers, is no inconfiderable addition to 
the wit, Indeed, this particular circumſtance: - 
belongs properly to the firſt ſ pecies mentioned, 

in which, high and low, great and little, are 
coupled. Another. example not unlike the 1 
cèding 8 you have in theſe words, 


—— 3 he 
+ Hadibras,. Part It, " Om 1, 
e e Ibid, Part II. Canto * 
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What makes morality, a crime, 
The moſt notorious of the „ 
Morality, which both the ſaints, V 


* %Y . A 
T x wn 


And wicked too cry out againſt? 1 iy 1 Le 

"Cauſe grace and virtue are within e | 

Prohibited.degrees of kinn 

And therefore no true faint ou 5 

They ſhall be ſuſfer' d to eſpouſe *. 
When the two foregoing inſtances are com- 
pared together, we ſhould ay « of the firſt, that it 
has more of ſimplicity and nature, and. 1 is there- | 
fore more pleaſing ; of the ſecond, chat it t has 
more of ingenuity and conceit, and is conſe- 
quently more ſurpriſing. * 1 0 8 : if 

Taz fifth and a . D ob⸗ 

ſerve, is that which ariſeth from a relation not 
in the things ſignified, but in the ſigns, of all 
relations, no doubt, the flighteft. Identity here 
gives riſe to puns and clinches. Reſemblance to 
quibbles, cranks, and rhimes : Of theſe, 1 ima- 
gine, it is quite unneceſſary to exhibit ſpeci- | 
mens. T he wit here is ſo dependent on the 
ſound, that it is commonly incapable of being 
transfuſed into another language, and: as, among 
perſons of taffe and diſcernment, it is in leſs re- 
queſt than the other f, > aboye NR 


— 


* 


* 
3 


* Hadibras, Part In. Canto 1 
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thoſe who A+ in this, and never riſe to any 


thing ſuperior, are nere 00 n dimũ- 1 


native. A N of b e 


7 & a, uf 
* I : 


* 
8 9 980 


4 
5 $4.4 4 — 


"La it hs bags in 3 that Cn one: 


or more of. the three laſt mentioned varieties, 


thoſe plebeian tribes of witticiſm, the conun- 
drums, the rebuſes, the riddles, and ſome others, 
are lineally, though perhaps not all legitimately, 


deſcended. I. ſhall. only add, that J have not 


produced the forenamed varieties as an exact 
enumeration of all the ſubdiviſions, of which, 
the third ſpecies of wit 1s ſuſceptible. It is ca- 
pable, [ acknowledge, of being almoſt infinitely 


diverſified ;; and it is principally to its various 


exhibitions, that we apply the epithets Tptriive, 


ſpritely, ingenious, according as they recede more 
or n mn thoſe of the declaimer. Bee 


+ * 4 * 0 T7 
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. of humour. . 175 | : 
As wit is r the painting, humour is the ha gs 


tic, in this inferior ſphere. of. eloquence. be 


nature and efficacy of humour may be thus un- 
ravelled. A Juſt exhibition of any ardent or 


durable paſſion, excited by ſome adequate cauſe, 
nn attacheth 1 ONES: the common tie 
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of human ſouls, and thereby communicates the 
paſſion to the breaſt of the hearer. But when 
the emotion 1s either not violent or not durable, 
and the motive not any thing real, but imagi- 
nary, or at leaſt quite diſproportionate to the 
effect; or when the paſſion diſplays itſelf pre- 


poficrouſly, ſo as rather to obſtruct than to pro- 
mote its aim; in theſe caſes a natural repreſent · 


Wan of fellom- feeling, ereates amuſe- 
ment, and univerſally awakens contempt. E 
portrait in the former caſe we call Pathetic, in 
mm _ A een 1 mas faid, that the emo⸗ 
TT e r bon 


It bie be obſerved: char this teen Id 2115 14d 0 ex- 
preſa any lively ſtrictures of ſunh ſpetiakties in temper and 
conduct, as have neither moment enough | 10 intereſt ſyme 
pathy, nor incongruity enough to excite contempt. In this 
caſe, humour not being addreſſed to paſſion; hut to fanty, muſt 
be conſidered as akigd of moral painting. and diert from wit? 
only in theſe two things: firſt, in that, character alone is the 
ſubject of the former, whereas all things whatever fall with⸗ 
in the province of the: latter; ſecondly, humour paints more 


ſimply by direct imitation, wit more variouſly by illuſtrationn 


and 1 imagery. Of this kind of humour mere{y graphical, Ad- 
diſon bath given us numberleſs examples. i in many of the cha- 
racters he hath ſo finely drawn, and little incidents he bath. | 
ſo pleaſantly related in his Tatlers and Spectators. I might 
remark of the word bumour, as I did of the term quit, that we! 
ſcarcely find in other languages a word exactiy correſporidings: 
The Latin Faceriæ ſeems to come the neareſt. Thus Cicero, 
«© Huic, generi orationis aſpergentur etiani ſales; qui in di- 
te cendo mirum quantum. valent: quorum duo genera ſunt: 
** num 


Ky. 
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tion mutt, be either not violent or nat durable 
This limitation is neceſſary, becauſe 2 paſſion 
extreme in ity degree, as well as laſting, cannot 
yield diverſion. to a well-diſpoſed mind, but ge- 


nerally alſects it with pity. not ſeldom With 


mixture of horror and indignation. The ſenſe 
of the ridiculqus, though iavatiably the ſume, 
is in this caſe amally: ſurmounted hy a principle 
of our PIE much wee 20 


'T HE. aan hich n aduefſeaks as it 


object, is, as hath beep fignified above, con- 
tempt. But it ought carefully to be noted, that 
every addreſs, e even gyery pertinent 'addrefs to 
contempt, is not humorous. This paſſion is 
not leſs. capable of being excited by the ſevere 
and tragic, than by the merry and comic man- 
ner. The ſubject of humour is always character, 
but nat eyery thing in changer; ; its foibles ge 


40 unum e aketum SINE ; utetur utro que, 14 


« altero i in narrando aliquid venufte, altero in jaciendo mit- 
6, tendoquę ridiculo; ouj us genera:plura ſunt.” Orator, 48. 
Here one would think, that. the philoſopher. mult. hays had in 


his eye the different provinces of wit and humour. calling the, 


former dicacitas, the latter facetig. It. is plain, however, that, 
| both by him and other . atio authors, theſe two wonds-are: often, 
confounded. There appears, indeed, to be more. upiformity | 
in the uſe that is' made of the ſecype term, thaw 1 in 2 op” 
n of the firſt... TED, 


. „ 
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nerally, ſuch as caprices, little extrayaganoies, 
weak -anxieties, jealouſies, childiſn fondneſs, 
pertneſs, vanity, and felf-conceit. One finds the 
greateſt ſcope for exerciſing this talent in telling 
familiar ſtories, or in acting any whimfical part 
in an aſſumed character. Such an one, we tay, „ 
has the talent of humouring a tale, or any queer 
manner which he chooſeth to exhibit.” - Thus we 
ſpeak of the paſſions in tragedy, but of the 
humorous in comedy ; and even to expreſs paſ- 
ſion as appearing in the more trivial occurrences 
of life, we commonly uſe this term, as when 
we talk of good humour, ill humour, peeviſh 
or pleaſant humour; hence it is that a capri- 
cĩous temper we call humourſome, the perſon 
_ poſſeſſed of it a humoriſt, and ſuch facts or 
events as afford NT n the humorous, we 
denpminate cofnical, 1 


InDzzD, comedy is the proper province of; - 
humour. Wit is called in ſolely as an auxiliary, 
humour predominates. The comic poet bears 
the ſame analogy to the author of the mock- 
heroic, that the tragic poet bears to the author 
of the epic. The epos recites, and advancing 
with a ftep majeſtic and ſedate, engageth all the 
nobler powers of imagination, a. ſenſe of gran- 

i  deur, 
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deur, of beauty, and of order; tragedy per- 


ſonates, and thus employing a more rapid and 
animated diction, ſeizeth direAly upon the 


heart. The little epic, a narrative intended for 
amuſement, and addreſſed to all the lighter 
oye of fancy, delights in the excurſions of 


the production of the comic muſe being 


'A „ is circumſcribed by. NArrower 
| bounds, and is all life and activity throughout. 

Thus Buckingham fays with the RTF? e 
of comedy, ER | 


Humour i is all. Wit ſhould be. BY brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper og 5 


THE ; pathetic and the facetious not only differ 
in ſubject and effect, as will appear upon the 


moſt ſuperficial review of what hath been ſaid, 


but alſo in the manner of imitation. In this 


the man of humour deſcends to a minuteneſs 
which the orator diſdains. The former will often 
ſucceſsfully run into downright mimicry, and 


cxhibit peculiarities in voice, geſture, and pro- 


nunciation, which in the other would be into- 
lerable. The reaſon of the difference is this: 
That we may divert, by exciting ſcorn and con- 
8 che indlyidual i muſt be expoſed; that v we 


a 
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may move, by intereſting the more generous 
principles of humanity, the language and ſenti- 
ments, not ſo much of the individual, as of hu- 
man natute, muſt be diſplayed. 'So very diffe- 
rent, or rather oppoſite; are theſe two in this re- 
ſpect, that there could not be a more effectual 
expedient for utidoing the charm of the moſt 
affeQirig repreſentation, than an attempt in the | 
ſpeaker to mimic the perſonal fingularities of 5 
the man for whom he deſires to intereſt us. On 
the other hand, in the humorous, Where the 
end is diverſion, even oyet. acting, i * moderate, 


is not * 


Ir was obſerved already, that, though con- 
tempt be the only paſſion addreſſed by humour, 
yet this paſſion may with propriety and fuc- 
ceſs be aſſailed by the ſeverer eloquence, where 
there is not the ſmalleſt tincture of humdur. 55 
This it will not be befide our purpoſe to ſpe- 
cify, in order the more effectually to ſhew the 
difference. Lord Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of the 
ſtate of theſe kingdoms from the time of the Re- 
ſtoration, has theſe words: The two brothers, 
Charles and James, when in exile, became 
infected with popery to ſuch degrees as 


K their different Sha rn admitted of. Charles 
| £6 had 


+ 44 
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* had * and his good underſtanding ſerved 
« as an antidote to repel the poiſon. James, 


« the ſimpleſt man of his time, drank. off the 


6 whole chalice. The poiſon met, in his com- 


« poſition, with all the fear, all the credulity, 


and all the obſtinacy of temper proper to in- 
2 oreals þ its nene, and to ſtrengthen its effect. 


K Drunk with ſuperſtitious and even 


60 „ zeal, he ran headlong into his 
« own ruin, whilſt he endeavoured to precipi- 
tate ours. His parliament and his people did 
all they could to fave themſelves, by winning 
him. But all was rains. He had no principle 
„ on which they could take hold. Even his 
* good qualities worked againſt them; and his 
love of his country went halves with his bi- 


6 gotry. How he fucceeded we have heard 
from our fathers. The revolution of one 
« thouſand fix hundred and eighty⸗ eight ſaved 


© the nation, and rumed the king“. No- 
ming ean be more contemptuous, and at the 


fame time leſs. derifive,, than this repreſenta- 
tion. We ſhould readily ſay of it, that it is 


no man who. underſtands Engliſh-would ſay, it 
is humorous. — cxxmyle- SERA 


A Lau to.Sir William Wyndham 
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Swift. I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find | 
< the legiſlature make any new laws againſt the 
* practice of duelling, becauſe the methods are | 
* eaſy and many, for a wiſe man to avoid 2 
5e quarrel with honour, or engage in it with i in- 
* nocence. And I can diſcover no political 
« evil in ſuffering bullies, ſharpers, and rakes, 
* to rid the world of each other by a method of 
ec their own, where the law hath not been able 
<© to find an e +,” | 
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Fox a ſpecimen of the humorous, take as 2 
contraſt to the two laſt morn the following 
_ delineation of a fop: FS 


Sir Plume (of amber muff bor juſtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) + 
With earneſt eyes and round unthinking face, 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe, 
And thus broke out, My Lord, Why,—what the devil 53 
« Z. - ds !—damn the lock ! fore Gad, you muſt be civil! ] 
10 4 Plague on't!-—tis paſt a jeſt, —nay prithee,-pox ! | ** 

Wl Give her the hair,” —He ſpoke and rapp'd his box. 

WW It grieves me much,” replied the peer again, he 
4 Who ſpeaks ſo well, ſhould ever 21 A 


x | cc But — — 1 ? k FY fs Gd 7 


This 6 both in the Artig and the abend 
part, particularly i in the draught it contains of the 


7 * 
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+ Swift on Good Manners. 
4 Rape of the Lock, Canto 4. „ 
> baronet's 
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baronet's mind, aſpect, manner, and eloquence, | 
(if we except the ſarcaſtic term juftly, the double | 
ſenſe of the word ohen d, and the fine irony 
couched in the reply) is purely facetious. An 
inſtance of wit and humour combined, where 
they reciprocally ſet off and enliven each other, 
Pope hath alſo furniſhed us with in another 
part of the ſame exquiſite performance. 


Whether the nywph ſhall break Diana's . 
Or ſome frail china j jar receive a flaw 
Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or miſs a maſquerade ; 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 3 
Or whether heaven has doom'd that Shock moſt fall te, | 


This 1s humorous, in that it is a lively ſketch. 
of the female eſtimate of miſchances, as our 
_ poet's commentator rightly terms it, marked out 
by a few ſtriking lineaments. It is likewiſe 
witty, for, not to mention the play on words 
like that remarked in the former example, a trope 
familiar to this author, you have here a compari- 
ſon of—a woman's chaſtity to a piece of porce- 
lain, —her honour to a gaudy robe, —her prayers 
to a fantaſtical diſguiſe, her heart to a trinket; 
and all theſe together to her lap-dog, and that 
founded on one lucky circumſtance (a malicious 


ad _ 


+ Rape of the Lock, Canto * 
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Critic would perhaps diſcern or imagine more) 
by which theſe things, how unlike ſoever in 
other reſpects, may be compared, the impreſs 
ſion they make on the mind of a fine lady. 


Hupr BRAS, 5 often above quoted, abounds i in 


wit in almoſt all its varieties; to which the au- 


thor's various erudition hath not a little contri- 
buted. And this, it muſt be owned, is more 
ſuitable'to the nature of his poem. At the ſame 
time it is by no means deſtitute of humour, as 
appears particularly in the different exhibitions 


of character given by the knight and his {quire. | 
But in no part of the ſtory is this talent diſplayed 


to greater advantage than in the conſultation of 
the lawyer , to which I ſhall refer the reader, 
as the paſſage is too long for my tranſcribing. 
There 1s, perhaps, no book in any language 
wherein the humorous is carried to a higher 
pitch of perfection, than in the adventures of 
the celebrated knight of La Mancha. As to our 
Engliſh dramatifls, who does not acknowledge 
the tranſcendent excellence of Shakeſpeare in 
this province, as well as in the pathetic? Of 
the later comic writers, Congreve has an exu- 
berance of wit, but Farquhar has more humour. _ 


0 Part III. Canto 3. 


It 
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It may, however, with too much truth, be af- 
firmed of Engliſh comedy in general, (for there 
are ſome exceptions) that, to the diſcredit of 
our ſtage, as well as of the national delicacy and 
_ diſcernment, obſcenity is made too often to ſup- 


ply the place of wit, and Larne? the place of 0 


humour. 


Wit and humour, as above ea; com- 
monly concur in a tendency to provoke laugh- 
ter, by exhibiting a curious and unexpected 

affinity; ; the firſt generally by compariſon, either 
direct or implied, the ſecond by connecting in 
ſome other relation, ſuch as cauſality or vici- 
nity, objects apparently the moſt diflimilar and 
heterogeneous; which incongruous affinity, we 
may remark by the way, gives the true meaning 
of the word oddity, and is the proper Om of 
laughter. 


Tux difference between theſe and that grander 
kind of eloquence treated in the firſt part of this 
chapter, I ſhall, if poſſible, ſtill farther illuſtrate, 
by a few ſimilitudes borrowed from the optical 
ſcience. The latter may be conceived as 2 
plain mirrour, which faithfully reflects the ob- 
ject, in colour, figure, ſize, and poſture. - Wit, 

on the contrary, Proteus-like, transforms itſelf 
EE oY into 
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into a variety of ſhapes. It is now a convex | 
ſpeculum, which gives a juft repreſentation, in 
form and colour, but withal reduces the greateſt 
objects to the moſt deſpicable littleneſs; now a con- 
cave ſpeculum, which ſwells the ſmalleſt trifles to 
an enormous magnitude; now again a ſpeculum 
of a cylindrical, a conical, or an irregular make, 
which, though in colour, andeven inattitude, it re- 
flects a pretty ſtrong reſemblance, widely varies the 

' proportions. Humour, when we confider the con- 
trariety of its effects, contempt and lau ghter, (which 
conſtitute what in one word is termed derifion) 
to that ſympathy and love often produced by 
the pathetic, may in reſpect of theſe be aptly 
compared to a concave mirrour, when the ob- 
ject is placed beyond the focus; in which caſe 

it appears by reflection, both diminiſhed and in- 
verted, circumſtances which happily adumbrate 
the contemptible and the ridiculous. | 


SEC T20N-Hh: 
Of ridicule. 


Tas intention of raiſing a laugh is either 
merely to divert by that grateful titillation which 
it excites, or to influence the opinions and pur- 
| poſes of the hearers. In this alſo, the riſible 
faculty, when ſuitably directed, hath often prov- 
Y Salk 8 a 
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ed a very potent engine. When this is the vie 
of the ſpeaker, as there is always an air of reaſon- 
ing conveyed under that ſpecies of imagery, 
narration or deſcription, which ſtimulates laugh · 
ter, theſe, thus blended, obtain the appellation 


of ridicule, the poignancy of which hath a ſimi- 


lar effect in futile ſubjects, to that produced by 
what is called the vehement in ſolemn n im- 


portdne matters. 


8 Non Joth all the difference between theſe lie 
in the dignity of the ſubject. Ridicule is not 
only confined to queſtions of leſs moment, but 
is fitter for refuting error than for ſupporting 


truth, for reſtraining from wrong conduct, than 


for inciting to the practice of what is right. 
Nor are theſe the ſole reſtrictions; it is not 
properly levelled at the falſe, but at the abſurd 
in tenets; nor can the edge of . ridicule ſtrike 
with equal force every ſpecies of miſconduct: 


it is not the criminal part which it attacks, but 


that which we denominate filly or fooliſh. With 
regard to doctrine, it is evident that it is not 
falſity or miſtake, but palpable error or abſur- 


dity, (a thing hardly confutable by mere argu- 


ment) which is the object of contenipt; and 
Fonſequently thoſe dogmas are beyond the reach. | 
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of cool reaſoning which are within the rightful 
confines of ridicule. That they are generally 
conceived to be ſo, appears from the ſenſe uni- 


verſally aſſigned to expreſſions like theſe, © Such 


© a poſition is ridiculous.—lt doth not deſerve a 
* ſerious anſwer.” Every body knows that they 
import more than It is falſe,” being, in other 
words, This is ſuch an extravagance as is not 
* ſo much a ſubjeR of argument as of laughter. 


And that we may diſcover what it is, with re- 


gard to conduct, to which ridicule is applicable z 


we need only conſider the different departments 


of tragedy and of comedy. In the laſt, it is of 
mighty influence; into the firſt, it never legally 
obtains admittance, Thoſe things whick prin- 
cipally come under its Iath are awkwardnefs, 

rufticity, ignorance, cowardice, levity,-foppery, 

pedantry, and affectation of every kind. But 
againſt murder, cruelty, parricide, ingratitude, 
perfidy *, to attempt to raiſe a laugh, would 
ſhew ſuchan unnatural infenfibility i in the ſpeakers 


* To this black catalogue an ancient Pagan of A or of 
Rome would have added adultery, but the modern refinements 
of us Chriſtians (if without profanation we can ſo apply the name) 
abſolutely forbid it, as nothing on our theatre is a more common 
ſubzect of laughter than this. Nor is the laugh raiſed ageinft 
the adulterer, elſe we might have ſome plea for our morals, if 
none for our taſte ; but to the indelible reproach of the taſte, the 


as 
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as would be exceſſively difguftful to any audi- 


ence. To puniſh- ſuch enormities,/ the tragic 
poet muſt take a very different route. 


Mow from this aiftintion of vices or faults 
into two clailts, there hath ſprung a parallel di- 
viſion in all the kinds of poeſy which relate to 
manners. The epopte, a pictureſque, or gra- 
phical poem, is either heroic, or what is calted 5 
mock-heroic, and by Ariſtotle lambie “, fro 
the meaſure. in which poems of this Kind were 
at firſt compoſed. The drama, an animated 
poem, is either in the buſkin, or in the ſock ; 
for farce deſerves not a place in the ſubdiviſion, 
being at moſt but a kind of dramatical apologue, 
whereof the characters are monſtrous, the in- 
trigue unnatural, the incidents often impoſſible, 
and which, inſtead of humour, has adopted a 
ſpurious bantling called fun. To ſatisfy us that 

fatire, whoſe end is perſuaſſon, admits alſo the 
| like diſtribution, we need only recur to the diffe- 
rent methods purſued by the two famous Latin 
ſatiriſts, Juvenal and Horace. The ene de- 
claims, the other derides. Accorditigly, as Dry- 
den juſtly obſerves +, vice is the qua of the 
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former, folly of the latter 4. Thus, of the 


| three grayer forms, the aim, whether avowed 
or latent, always i is, or ought to be the i improve- 


ment of morals; of the three lighter, the refine- 
ment of manners *. But though the latter have 


| for their peculiar object manners, in the limited . 
and diſtinctive ſenſe of that word, they may, 


with propriety, admit many things which di- 
rectly conduce to the advancement of morals, 

and ought never to admit any thing which hath 
a contrary tendency. Virtue is of primary im- 
portance, both for the happineſs of individuals, : 


and for the well- -being of ſociety ; an external 


F The differences and refatiods to be found in the Aeveral- 
forms of poetry mentioned, may be more conciſely marked by 
the. following ſcheme, which brings. them under the view at 
once, e 5 : 7 


Serious, Facetidns; 
He Great ] . . 


— Inſinu- f Narrator, 
epic 1] 
paſſion— Trage - 


ation 2 


; Confor- 8. en 
b mation 3 
Hi 3 8 2 perſua· E Reaſoner, 
| faire | x - i ws - of 

* Theſe obſervations will enable us to underſtand that of the 
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Ridiculum acri 1 55 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque Dons res. Hor. 
Great and ſignal, it muſt be owned, are the effects of ridicule 
but the ſubject muſt always appear to the ridiculer, and to thoſe 
affected by his pleaſantry, under the notion of littleneſs and fu- 


ab two eſſential requiſites i in the object of . and ri- 
bility. 


poliſh 


> 3 VF we 
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poliſh-is at beſt but a ſecondary accompliſhment, 


ornamental indeed when it adds a luſtre to vir- 


tue, pernicious when it ſerves only to embelliſh 
profligacy, and in itſelf comparatively of but 
little 1 either to en or to n 
nn Fr e öfen ol 


* Whether 8 attention has 3 always given to ends par- 
ticularly in comedy, mult be left to the determination of thole 
who are moſt converſant in that ſpecies of | ſcenic repreſenta- 
tions. One may, however, venture to prognoſticate, that if 
in any period it ſhall become faſhionable to ſhew no regard 
to virtue in ſuch entertainments, if the hero of the piece, a fine 
gentleman to be ſure, adorned as uſual with: all the ſuperficial 
and exterior graces which. the poet can confer, and crowned with 
ſucceſs in the end, ſhall be an unprincipled libertine, a man of 
more ſpirit, forſooth, than to be checked in his purſuits by the 
reſtraints of religion, by a regard to the common right of man- 
kind, or by the laws of hoſpitality and private friendſhips, which 
were accounted ſacred among Pagans and thoſe whom we deno- 
minate. Barbarians ;. then, indeed, the ſtage will become merely 
the ſchool of gallantry and i intrigue thither the youth of both 
ſexes will reſort, and will not reſort in vain, in order to get rid 
of that troubleſome companion modeſty, intended by Providence 
as a guard to virtue, and a check againſt licentiouſne(s; chere 
vice will ſoon learn to provide herſelf in a proper ſtock of ef- 
frontery, and a ſuitable addreſs for effecting her deſigns, and 
triumphing over [innocence ; then, in fine, if religion, virtue, 
principle, equity, Eratitude, and good faith, are not empty 
ſounds, the ſtage will prove the greateſt of nuiſances, and de- 
ſerve to be ſtyled, the principal corrupter of the age. Whether 
ſuch an era hath ever happened i im the hiſtory of the theatre, in 

this or any other country, « or ls s likely to happen, 1 1 do Not t take 


upon me to decide. . 
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ANOTHER remarkable difference, the only 
one which remains to be obſerved, between the 
vehement or contentious and the derifive, con- 


fiſts in the manner of conducting them. As 


in each there is a mixture of argument, this in 
the former ought, in appearance at leaſt, to have 
the aſcendant, but not in the latter. The attack 
of the declaimer is direct and open; argument 


therefore is his arowed aim. On the contrary, 


the paſſions which he excites, ought never to 
appear to the auditors as the effects of his in- 
tention and addreſs, but both in him and them, 
as the native, the unavoidable conſequences of 
the ſubject treated, and of that conviction which 


his reaſoning produces in the underftanding. 


Although, in fact, he intends to move his au- 
ditory, he only declares his purpoſe to convince 
them. 'To reverſe this method, and profeſs an 
intention to work upon their paſſions, would be 
in effect to tell them that he meant to im- 
poſe upon their underſtandings, and to bias 
them by his art, and conſequently, would be 
to warn them to be on their guard againſt 
him. Nothing is better founded than the fa- 
mous aphoriſm of rhetoricians, that the per- 
fection of art confiſts in concealing art“. On 


© Artis eſt celare artemz 
- tho 
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the other hand, the aſſault of him who ridicules 
is from its very nature covert and oblique. 
What we profeſs to contemn, we ſcorn to con- 
fute. It is on this account that the reaſoning in 


ridicule, if at all delicate, is always conveyed 


under à ſpecies of diſguiſe. Nay, ſometimes, 
which is more aftoniſhing, the contempt itſelf 
ſeems to be diſſembled, and the rallier aſſumes 
an air of arguing gravely in defence of that 
which he actually expoſeth as ridiculous. Hence, 
undoubtedly, it proceeds, that a ſerious manner 
commonly adds energy to & joke. The fact, 
however, is, that in this caſe the very diſſimu- 
lation is diſſembled. He would not have you 
think him in earneſt, though he affects the ap- 
pearance of it; knowing that otherwiſe his end 
would be fruſtrated. He wants that you ſhould 
perceive'that he is diflembling, which no- real 
diſſembler ever wanted. It is, indeed, this cir- 
cumſtance alone, which diſtinguiſhes an ironical 
expreſſion from 2 lie. Accordingly, through 
the thinteſs of the veil employed, he takes care 
that the ſneer ſhall be diſcovered. You are 
quickly made to perceive his aim, by meant 
of the ſtrange arguments he produces, the ab- 
ſurd conſequences he draws, the odd embarraſ- 

ments, which in his . character he is 
Y „ involved 
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involved! in, and the ſtill odder methods he takes 
to diſentangle himſelf. In this manner doctrines 
and practices are treated, when expoſed by a 
continued run of irony; a way of refutation 


which bears a ſtrong analogy to that ſpecies of 


demonſtration termed by mathematicians, apa- 
gogical, as reducing the adverſary to what is 
contradictory or impracticable. This method 


ſeems to have been firſt introduced into moral : 


ſubjects, and employed with ſucceſs; by the fa- 
ther of ancient wiſdom, Socrates. As the at- 
tack of ridicule, whatever form it adopts, is al- 


ways indirect, that of irony may be ſaid to be 


reverted. It reſembles the manner of fighting 
aſcribed to the ancient Parthians, who were ever 
more formidable in flight than in onſet; who 
looked towards one quarter, and fought towards 
the oppoſite ; whoſe bodies moved in one direc- 
tion, and their arrows in the-cantrary'?. LE 


Ir remains now to W 1 Miſs this 
branch of the theory, by ſuitable examples. 


And, not to encumber the reader with a need 
leſs multiplicity of excerptions, I ſhall firſt recur 


Miles ſagittas et celerem fugam po 
Parthi— -perhorreſcit, Hor. 


Fidentemque fuga Parthum verſiſque ſaginiss „ 


ts 
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to thoſe already produced. The firſt, ſecond, 
and fifth paſſages from Butler, the firſt from 
Pope, the firſt from Young, and the quotation 
from the Diſpenſary, though witty, have no 
ridicule in them. Their whole aim is to divert 
by the oddneſs of the imagery. This merits a 


careful and particular attention, as on the accu- 
racy of our conceptions here, depends, in a 


great meaſure, our forming a juſt notion of the 
relation which ridicule bears to wit, and of the 
diſtinction that ſubſiſts between them. Let this, 
therefore, be carefully remembered, that where 


nothing reprehenſible, or ſuppoſed to be re- 


prehenſible, either in conduct or in ſentiment is, 
ſtruck at, there is properly no ſatire, (or, as it is 
ſometimes termed emphatically enough, pointed 
wit) and conſequently no ee 


TAI example that firſt claims a particular 


/ 


notice here, is one from Young's Satires,  - 
Health chiefly keeps an Atheiſt in the dark. 


The wittineſs of this paſſage was already illuftrat- 
ed, I ſhall nowendeavour to ſhew the argument 


couched under it, both which together conſtitute 
the ridicule. Atheiſm is unreaſonable.” Why? 
* The Atheiſt neither founds his unbelief on 


$ reaſon, nor will attend to it. Was ever an 
. Anfidel 
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© Infidel in health convinced by reaſoning ; or 


did he ever in ſickneſs need to be reaſoned with 


on this ſubject? The truth then is, that the 


« daring principles of the libertine are ſolely ſup- 


ported by the vigour and healthineſs of his 


* conſtitution, which incline him to pleaſure, 
* thoughtleſſneſs, and preſumption; accordin 8 
i you find, that when this foundation is ſub- 
verted, the whole fabric of Infidelity falls to 
pieces. There is rarely, however, ſo much 
of argument in ridicule as may be diſcovered | 
in this paſſage. Generally, as was obſerved al- 
ready, it is but hinted in a fingle word or phraſe, 
or appears to be glanced at occafionally, with 
out any direct intention. Thus in the third 
quotation from Butler there is an oblique thruſt 
at Homer, for his manner of recurring ſo often 
in poems of ſo great dignity, to ſuch mean and 
trifling epithets. The fourth and the fixth ſa- 
tirize the particular fanatical practice, and fana- 
tical opinion, to which they refer. To aſſign a 
prepoſterous motive to an action, or to produce 
an abſurd argument for an opinion, is an innu- 


endo, that no good motive or argument can be 


given“. The citations from the Rape of the . 
Lock 


We have an 1 ſpecimen of this ſort of ridicple, in 


Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, B. xv. C. 5. where tbe practice 
of 


om” 


LL 
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Lock are no otherwiſe to be confidered as ridi- 
cule, than as a lively exhibition of ſome follies, 
either in diſpoſition or in behaviour, is the ſtrong- 
eſt diſſuaſixe from imitating them. In this way. 


humour rarely fails to haye ſome raillery in it, 


in like manner as the pathetic often perſuades 
without argument, which, when obvious, is 
ſupplied by the judgment of the hearer +, The 
ſecond example ſeems intended to diſgrace the 
petty quaintneſs of a fop's manner, and the emp- 
tineſs of his converſation, as being 2 huddle of 
oaths and nonſenſe, The third finely ſatirizes 
the value which the ladies too often put upon 
the mereſt trifles. To theſe I ſhall add one in- 
ſtance more from Hudibras, where it is ſaid of 
prieſts and exorciſts, 
Supplied with ſpiritual proviſion, . 
And magazines of ammunition, 
With croſſes, relics, crucifixes, 


| Beads, pictures, roſaries, and pixes, 


The tools of working out ſalvation, 
By mere mechanic po 3 


ä _— - —— 


of 1 in enſlaving the negroes, is ironically juſtified, 


in a manner which does honour to the author's humanity and 


love of juſtice, at the ſame time that it diſplays a happy talent 


in ridicule, 


+ Ridicule reſulting hay a ſimple, but humorous narrations 
is finely illuſtrated in the firſt ten or e . provincial letters. 
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The reaſoning here 1s ſufficiently inſinuated by 


the happy application of a few words, ſuch as 
mechanic tools to the work of ſalvation; croſſes, 
relics, beads, pictures, and other ſuch trum- 
pery, to ſpiritual proviſion. The juſtneſs of the 
repreſentation of their practice, together with 


the manifeſt incongruity of the things, ſupply 
us at once with the wit and the argument. 


There is in this poem a great deal of ridicule ; 
but the author's quarry is the frantic exceſſes of 


enthuſiaſm, and the baſe artifices of hypocriſy ; 


he very rarely, as in the above paſſage, points 
to the idiot gew-gaws of ſuperſtition. I ſhall 
only add one inſtance from 1880 which has 
ſomething peculiar i in it, | 


Then ſighing thus, And am I now threeſcore ? 
% Ah why, ye gods! ſhould two and two make four?“ 


This, though not in the narrative, but in the 


dramatic ſtyle, is more witty than humorous. 


The abſurdity of the exclamation in the ſecond 
line is too groſs to be natural to any but a mad- 
man, and therefore hath not. humour. Never- 
theleſs, its reſemblance to the common complaint 
of old age contained in the firſt, of which it 


may be called the analyſis, renders it at, once 


both an ingenious exhibition of ſuch complaint 


+ Dunciad, 


in 
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in its real import, and an argument of its folly,” 
But notwithſtanding this example, it holds in 
general, that when any thing nonſenſical in 


prineiple is to be aſſailed by ridicule, the natural 


ally of reaſon is wit; when any extravagance or 
impropriety in conduct, humour ſeldom fails to 
be of the confederacy. It may be further ob- 
ſerved, that the words banter and raillery are alſo 
uſed to ſignify ridicule of a certain form, ap- 
plied, indeed, more commonly to practices than 
to opinions, and oftener to the little peculiarities 
of individuals, than to the diſtinguiſhing cuſ- 
toms or uſages of ſects and parties. The only 
difference in meaning, as far as I have remarked, 


between the two terms, is that the firſt gene- 


rally denotes 'a coarſer, the ſecond à finer ſort 
of ridicule, the former prevails moſt among 
the lower claſſes of the people, the latter only 
among perſons of nn 


Lata We this 1 with N 
ing, that though the gayer and more familiar 
eloquence now explained, may often properly, 


as was remarked before, be admitted into pub- 
lic orations on ſubjects of conſequence, ſuch, 


for inſtance, as are delivered in the ſenate or at 
the bar, and even ſometimes, though more 
Vo“. I. 9 _ paring, 
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ous forms, whether ariſing from difference in 
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cparingly, on the bench; it is ſeldom or never 
of ſervice in thoſe which come from the pulpit. | 
It is true, that an air of ridicule in diſproving 

or diſſuading, by rendering opinions or practices 
contemptible, hath occaſionally been attempted 
with approbation, by preachers of great name. 
J can only fay, that when this airy manner 4s 
employed, it requires to be managed with 'the 
greateſt care and delicacy, that it may not deges 
nerate into a ſtrain but ill adapted to ſo ſerious an 


occupation. For the reyerence of the place, 


the gravity of the function, the ſolemnity of 
worſhip, the ſeverity of the precepts, and the 
importance of the motives of religion; above all, 
the awful prefence of God, with a fenſe of which, 
the mind, when occupied :in religious exerciſes, 
ought eminently to be impreſſed; all theſe ſeem 


Utterly incompatible with the levity of ridicule. 


They render jeſting impertinence, and laughter 
madneſs. Therefore, any thing in preaching 
which might provoke this emotion, would juſtly 
be deemed an unpardonable offence e beck 
piety * decorum. | 

In the two piveoiing chapter I have con- 
dered the nature of oratory in general, its vari- 


the 
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the object, underſtanding, imagination, paſſion, | 


will; or in the ſubject, eminent and ſevere, light 
and - frivolous, with their reſpective and 
characters. Under theſe are included all the 
primary and characteriſtical qualities of what- 
ever can pertinently find a place either in writ- 
ing or in diſcourſe, or can truly be termed fine 
in the one, or eloquent in the other. 


"EMAP 


The doctrine of the preceding chapter defended. 


BEFORE I proceed to another topic, it 


will perhaps be thought praper to inquire 
how far the theory now laid down and explain- 
ed, coincides with the doctrines on this article 
to be found in the writings -of philoſophers and 
critics. Not that I think ſuch inquiries and diſ- 
cuſſions always neceſſary; on the contrary, I 


imagine, they often tend but to embarraſs the 
reader, by diſtracting his attention to a multi- 


plicity of objects, and ſo to darken and per- 
plex a plain queſtion. This is particularly the 
caſe on thoſe points on · which there hath been a 


variety of jarring ſentiments. The ſimpleſt way 


and the moſt -perſpicuous, - and generally that : 
G 2 = which 
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which beſt promotes the diſcovery of truth, is 
to give as diſtin and methodical a; delineation 
as poſſible of one's own ideas, together. with the 
prongs on which they are founded, and to leave 
it to the doubtful reader (who thinks it worth 
he trouble) to compare the theory with the 
— of other writers, and then to judge for 
himſelf. I am not, however, ſo tenacious 
this method, as not to allow, that it may ſome- 
times, with advantage, be departed from. This 
holds eſpecially when the ſentiments of an au- 
thor are oppoſed by inveterate prejudices in the 
reader, ariſing from contrary opinions early im- 
bibed, or from an exceſſive deference to vene- 
rable names and ancient authorities. 


SxzcT10N: I. 
Ariftotle's account of the ridiculous explained. 


SoME, on a ſuperficial view, may imagine, 
that the doctrine above expounded is oppoſed by 
no leſs authority than that of Ariftotle. If it 
were, I ſhould not think that equivalent to a de- 
monſtration of its falſity, But let us hear; Ari- 
ſtotle hath obſerved, that ** the ridiculous im- 
9 Pier ſomething deformed, and conſiſts in thoſe 
| 2 | Ee ſmaller 


1. 


ine, 
1 by 
If it 
de- 
Ari- 
im- 
hoſe 
aller 


„ ſmaller faults, which are neither painful nor 
_ « pernicious, but unbeſeeming: thus a face ex- 
cites laughter wherein there is deformity and 


« diſtortion without pain.” For my part, no- 
thing can appear more coincident than this, as 
far as it goes, with the principles which I have 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh. The Stagyrite here 
ſpeaks of ridicule, not of laughter in general, 
and not of every ſort of ridicule, but ſolely of 
the ridiculous in manners, of which he hath in 
few words given 2 very appoſite deſcription. 
To take notice of any other laughable object, 
would have been foreign to his purpoſe. Laugh- 
ter is not his theme, but comedy, and laughter 
only ſo far as comedy is concerned with it. 
Now the concern of comedy reaches no farther 
than that kind of ridicule which, as I ſald, re- 
lates to manners. The very words with which 
the above quotation is introduced, evince the 
truth of this. Comedy,” ſays he, is, as 


«© we remarked; an imitation of things that are 


t amiſs;. yet it does not level at every vice 
He had remarked in the n Ne that 
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its means of correction are not reproach, but 
* ridicule.” Nor does the clauſe in the end 


of the ſentence, concerning a countenance which 


raiſes laughter, in the leaſt invalidate what I have 


now affirmed ; for it is plain, that this is ſug- 


geſted in the way of ſimilitude, to illuſtrate what 
he had advanced, and. not as a particular in- 


ſtance of the poſition he had laid down. For 


we can never ſuppoſe that he would have called 
diſtorted features a certain fault or flip , and 
fill leſs that he would have ſpecified this, as 
what might be corrected by the art of the come. 


dian. As an inſtance, therefore, it would have 


confuted his definition, and ſhewn that his ac: 
count of the object of laughter muſt be errone- 
ous, ſince this emotion may be excited as ap+ 
pears from the example produced by himſelf, 
where there is nothing faulty or vicious in any 
kind or degree. As an illuftration it was ex» 
tremely pertinent. It ſhewed that the ridicu - 
lous in manners (which was all that his defini- 
tion regarded) was, as far as the different nature 
of the things would permit, analogous to the 


laughable in other ſubjects, and that it ſuppoſed 


an incongruous. combination, where there 1s 


4 Or You cee moe eps ee. t debe 
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nothing either calamitous or deſtructive. But 


that in other objects unconnected with either 


character or conduct, with either the body or 
the ſoul, there might not be images or exhi- 
bitions preſented t to the mind, which wauld na- 
turally provoke laughter, the philoſopher hath 
nowhere, as far as I e al 4 as infer 
nuated, CE ET | 


srerron II. 


Ether s aue of laughter ene. 


From the us 'of the peripatetic Chaol, 
let us deſcend to the philoſopher of Malmeſbury, 
wha hath defined laughter 1 ſudden glory, axiſ- 


ing from a ſudden conception of fine emi- 


% nency in ourſelves, by compariſon with the 


1 infirmjty « of others, or with ou Nd forgger 7 


” ly.*. This account 1s, I acktionledge,. in; 
compatible with that giyen in the preceding 
pages, and, in my judgment, reſults entirely 
from a view of the, ſupject, which i is in ſome re: 
ſpect partial, and in ſome reſpect falſe. US is in 


ſome e When laughter is pror 
duced b rid it is, doubtleſs, 39Fompanice 


Human Nature, Chap, IX. 943. 
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it ſuch a group as conſtitutes a laughabſe ob- 


der then that one likes not to be Tidiculed or 


attributing to one of the aſſociated principles, 


with ſome degree of contempt. 'Ridicule, as 
hath been obſerved already, has a double byes? | 
ration, firſt . on the fancy, by preſenting to 


ject; ſecondly, on the paſſion mentioned, by 
exhibiting abſurdity in human character, in 
principles or in conduct: and contempt al- 5 
ways implies a ſenſe of ſuperiority. No won- 


laughed at. Now it is this union which is the 
great ſource of this author's error, and of his 


from an imperfect view of the ſubject. what. 1 is 
Py the effect of the other, WY „ 

Fon, that the emotion called laughter, doth 
not reſult” from the contempt, but ſolely from 
the perception of oddity with which the paſſion 
is occaſionally, not neceſſarily, combined, is 
manifeſt from the following conſiderations. Firk, 
contempt may be raiſed in a very high degree, 
both ſuddenly and unexpectedly, without pro- 
ducing the leaſt tendency to laugh. Of this in- 
ſtances have been given already from Boling- 
broke and Swift, and innumerable others will 
occur to thoſe Ine are converſant in the writ- 
ings of thoſe authors. Secondly, laughter may 

bf V's be, - 
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be, and i is Gail produced by the perception of 
e- incongruous aſſociation, When there is no con- 


| tempt. And this ſhews that Hobbes“ view of the 
b- matter is falſe as well as partial. "be Men,“ ſays 


by he, laugh at jeſts, the wit whereof always con- 
n « ſiſteth in the elegant diſcovering and convey- 
al- « ing to our minds, ſome abſurdity of ano- 


n- « ther “.“ I maintain, that men alſo laugh at 
Ir jeſts, the wit whereof doth not confift | in difco- 
the vering any abſurdity of another; for all jeſts do 


his not come within his deſcription. On a - careful 
es, peruſal of the foregoing ſheets, the reader will 
is find chat there hath been ſeveral inſtances of this 


kind produced already, i in which it hath been ob- 
6 ſerved, that there is wit, but no ridicule.” 1 ſhall 
oth bring but one other inſtance. Many have laughed 
at the queerneks of the comparifon | in theſe: my 
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2 | For rhime the adder} is of yerſes, . , 

= is With which, like haws.red they ſteer their court; | 
rſt, who neyer. dreamt chat there v was any perſon or 
nod | party, practice or opinion, derided in them, 
TO But as people are often very ingenious, in their 
755 manner of defending. a favourite hypotheſis, if 
ng | any admirer of the Hobbeſian philoſophy, ſhould 


pretend to diſcover ſome, claſs of men "whom 
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the poet here meant to ridicule, he ought to 


conſider, that if any one hath been tickled witn 
the paſſage to whom the ſame thought neyer 
occurred, that ſingle inſtance would be ſaffi- 
cient to ſubvert the doctrine, as it would ſhew 
that there may be laughter, where there is ng 
triumph or glorying over any body, and con- 
ſequently no conceit of one's own ſuperiority, 
So that there may be, and often is, both con- 
tempt without laughter, ad er withouy 
e | | Eee 


Bysrpzs, where wit is really pointed, which. 


conſtitutes ridicule, that it is not from what 


gives the conceit of our own eminence by com: 
pariſon, but purely from the odd aſſemblage of 

ideas, that the laughter ſprings, is eyident from 
this, that if you make but a trifling alteration on 


the expreſſion, ſo as to deſtroy the "Vit (which 


often turns on a very little circumſtance), with- 
out altering the real i import of the ſentence, a 
thing not only poſſible but eaſy) you will pro: 
duce the ſame opinion, and the fame contem apt ; ; 
and conſequently will give the ſame. ſubject of 
triumph, yet without the leaſt tendency to 
laugh : and converſely, in reading a well-writ- 


ten Tate, 2 man may be much diverted by the 
wit, 5 


- hou 
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wit, whoſe judgment is not convinced by the 


_ ridicule. or inſinuated argument, and whoſe 
n eſteem of the object is not in the leaſt 


impaired. Indeed, men's telling their own blun- 


ders, even blunders recently committed, and 


laughing at them, a thing not uncommon in 
very riſible diſpoſitions, is utterly inexplicable 
on Hobbes's ſyſtem; For, to confider the thing 
only with regard to the laugher himſelf, there 
is to him no ſubject of glorying, that is not 


counterbalanced by an equal ſubject of humi- 


liation, (he being both the perſon laughing, and 


the perſon laughed at) and theſe two ſubjects 


muſt deſtroy one another. With regard to others, 
he appears ſolely under the notion of inferiority, 
as the perſon triumphed over. Indeed, as in 
ridicule; agreeably to the doctrine here pro- 


| pounded, there is always ſome degree, often 


but a very ſlight degree of contempt ; it is not 
every character, I acknowledge, that is fond of 
preſenting : to others ſuch ſubjects of mirth, 
Wherever one ſhews a proneneſs to it, it is de- 


ö - 0 1 i 83 Mi 
monſtrable that on that perſon ſociality and the 


love of laughter have much greater influence, 


than vanity or ſelf- conceit: ſince, for the fake 


of ſharing with others in the joyous entertain» 
ment, Horan fakt to the mortify ing circum- 
ſtance 
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ſelf as a matter of exultation over his own infir- 
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ſtance of being the ſubject. This, however, is 
in effect no more than enjoy ing the ſweet which 
predominates, notwithſtanding a little of the 


this caſe is ſo far from being expreſſive of the 
paſſion, that it is produced in ſpite of the paſs 
ſion, which operates againſt it, and if ftrong 
n would en n . be ne 
Bur it is e chat think 1500 hes ang 
enjoyment to him on the other hypotheſis, which 
makes the laughter merely the expreſſion of 2 
triumph, occaſioned by the ſudden diſplay of 
one's own comparative excellence, a triumph in 
which the perſon derided could not partake. 
In this caſe, on the contrary, he muſt undoubt⸗ 
edly ſuſtain the part of the weeper, (according 
to the account which the ſame author hath given 
of that oppoſite paſſion “, as he calls it) and 
*« ſudden'y fall out with himſelf,” on the ſudden 
conception of defect.” To ſuppoſe that a 
perſon in laughing enjoys chercſinhamwpi of him- 


mity, is of a, piece with Cowley's deſcription 
of envy exaggerated to anne 3 "the | 
is ſaid 555 5 


5 Hobbes's Hum. Nat. Chap. ix; 5 14. 


— 5 


To envy at he Ae, herſelf had won "TY 


In the ſame way, a miſer may be ſaid to nes 
the money that himſelf hath got, or a glutton 
the repaſts; for the luſt of praiſe as much ter- 
minates in ſelf, as avarice or gluttony. It is a 
ſtrange ſort of theory which makes the fruſtra- 
tion of a, paſſion, and the gratification, the ſame 


thing. 


As to the remark, that wit is not the only 
cauſe of this emotion, that men laugh at inde- 
cencies and miſchances ; nothing is more cer- 
tain. A well-drefled man falling into the ken- 
nel, will raiſe in the ſpectators a peal of laughter. 
But this confirms inſtead of weakening, the 
doctrine here laid down. The genuine object 


is always things grouped together, in which 


there is ſome ſtriking unſuitableneſs. The effect 
is much the ſame, whether the things themſelves 
are preſented to the ſenſes by external accident, 
or the ideas of them are preſented to the ima- 
ginatioh by wit and humour; though it is only 


with the latter that the cubjed of eloquence is 


concerned. 
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In regard to Hobbes's ſyſtem, I ſhall only re- 
mark further, that, according to it, a very 11 


fible man, and a very ſelf-conceited ſupercilious 
man, ſhould imply the fame character, yet, in 


meet in the ſame perſon. Pride, and contempt, 
its uſual attendant, conſidered in themſelves, are 
unpleaſant paſſions, and tend to make men faſti- 
dious, always finding ground to be diſſatisfied | 


with their ſituation and their company. Acoor- 


dingly, thoſe who are moft addicted to theſe 
paſſions, are not generally the happieſt of mor 
tals. It is only when the laſt of theſe hath get- 
ten for an alloy, a confiderable ſhare of ſenſibi- 
tity in regard to wit and humour, which ſerves 
both to moderate and to ſweeten the paſſion, 


that it can be termed in any degree fociable or 
agreeable. It hath been often remarked of very 
proud perſons, that they diſdain to laugh, as 
thinking that it derogates from their dignity, 
and levels them too much with the common 
herd. The merrieſt people, on the contrary, 
are the leaſt ſuſpected of being haughty and con- 
temptuous people. The company of the for- 
mer is generally as much courted as that of the 


latter is ſhunned. To aalen ourſelves to ſuch 
uni- 
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univerſal obſetrations, is to appeal to the com- | 
mon ſenſe of mankind. How admirably is the | 
height of pride and arrogance touched in the | 
character Which Cæſar wt of Caſſius ! 5 ö 


— loves no plays © | 

As thou doſt, Antony 3 te hears no mußte, 
Seldom he ſmiles, and fmiles in ſuch a fort, 9 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and feorn'd his ſpirit, 


That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing . 
mould not have been fo particular in the refu- 
tation of the Englith philoſopher's Tyſterii in re- 
gard to laughter, had I not confidered a careful 
diſcuſſion of this queſtion, #5 one of the beſt 4 
means of developing ſome of the radica al r n 
ciples of this i inquiry. 1 


w 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of the relation which eloquence bears to logic _ 
+ 60 grammar. | 


IN contemplating a human creature, the moſt | 
natural diviſion of the ſubject is the common | 


i diviſion into ſoul and body, or into the living 

Lp principle of perception and of action, and that | 
0 fyſtem of material organs, by which the other ] 
a | © Shrlkeſpeare's Jalius Cir, 
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1 receives inſotmation from without, and ĩ is en · 
F abled to exert its powers, both for its own bene · 
7 fit: and for that of the ſpecies. - [Analogous to 
1 | | this, there are two things in every diſcourſe 
„ 1 he which principally claim our attention, the ſenſe 
. and the expreſſion; or in other words, the thought, 
9 1 and the ſymbol by which it is communicated. 
WW Theſe may be faid to conſtitute the ſoul and the 
jp body of an oration, or indeed, of whatever, i 

FE fignified to another by language. : For, as in 
man, each of theſe conſtituent parts hath its 
diſtinctive attributes, and as the perfection of 
it the latter confiſteth in its fitneſs for ſerving the 
th E purpoſes of the former, ſo it is preciſely with 
gil thoſe two eſſential parts of every ſpeech, the 
. | ſenſe and the expreſſion. Now it is by the 
Wa TY we that rhetoric holds of logic, and by the 
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thy + preſſion that ſhe holds of grammar. 

F | j | | — | i N | * : 7 : 1 » | 
Jo THE ſole and ultimate end of logic, is the 
. eviction of truth, one important end of elo- 
i quence; though, as appears from the firſt chap- 
1 ter, neither the ſole, nor always the ultimate, is 


the conviction of the hearers. Pure logic re- 


it A gards only the ſubject, which is examined folely 
11.9 for the ſake of information, Truth, as ſuch, is 


16 {i the proper aim of the examiner. Eloquence 


— 


ſpeaker” and the hearers, and both the fubject 
and the ſpeaker for the fake of the earets; 
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not only confiders the LibjeR,” but allo the 


or rather for the'ſake' of the effect intended to 
be produced in them. Now fo convinee the 
hearers, is always either propoſed by che orator as 
his end 1 in addrefling them, or ſuppoſed to accom- 
pany the accompliſtiment of his end. Of the 


five ſorts of diſcourſes above mentioned, there 


are only” two wherein conviction is the avowed 
purpoſe.” One is that addreffed to the under- 
flanding, in which the ſpeaker propoſeth to 


prove ſome poſition diſbelieved or doubted by 


the hearers; the other is that which is calculated 
to influence the will, and perſuade to à certain 
conduct; for it is by convincing the judgment, 
that he propoſeth to intereſt the paſſions, and 
fix the reſolution. As to the three other kinds 


of diſcourſes enumerated, which addreſs theutt- 


derſtanding. the imagination, and the paſſions; 
conviction, though not the end, ought ever to 
accompany the accomplimment of the end. It 
is never formally 7 propoſetl as an end where there 


are not ſuppoſed” to be previous doubts or errors 


to conquer. But when due attention is not paid 
to it, by a proper management of the ſubject, 
doubts, diſbelief, and miſtake will be raifed by 
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the diſcourſe itſelf, where there were none bes 
fore, and theſe will not fail to obſtruct the 
ſpeaker's end, whatever it be. In explanatory 
diſcourſes, which are of all kinds the ſimpleſt, 
there is a certain preciſion of manner which 
ought to peryvade the whole, and which, though 
not in the form of argument, is not the leſs ſa- 
tistactory, fince it carries internal evidence along 
with it. In harangues pathetic or panegyrical, in 
order that the hearers may be moved or pleaſed, 
it is of great conſequence to impreſs them with 
the belief of the reality of the ſubject. Nay, 
even in thoſe performances where truth, in regard 


to the individual facts related, is neither ſought 


nor expected, as in ſome ſorts of poetry, and in 
romance, truth ſtill is an object to the mind, 
the general truths regarding character, manners, 


and incidents. When theſe are preſerved, the piece 


may juſtly be denominated true, confidered As 


a picture of life; though falſe, confidered as a 


narrative of particular events. And even theſe 
untrue events muſt be counterfeits of truth, and 
bear its image; for in caſes wherein the pro- 
poſed end can be rendered conſiſtent with unbe- 


lief, it cannot be rendered compatible with i in · 


credibility. Thus, in order to fatisfy the mind, 


in . caſes, truth, and in erery caſe, what 


29 * * 0 
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bears the ſemblance'of truth, muſt be preſented 
to it. This holds equally, whatever be the de- 
clared aim of the ſpeaker. I need ſcarcely 
add, that to prove a particular point, is often 
occaſionally neceflary in every ſort of diſcourſe, 
as a ſubordinate end conducive to the advance» 

ment of the principal. If then it is the buſineſs ' 
of logic to evince the truth, to convince an 
auditory, which is the province of eloquence, 
is but a particular application of the logician's 
art. As logic therefore forges the arms which 
eloquence teacheth us to wield, we muſt firſt 
have recourſe to the former, that being made 
acquainted with the materials of which her wea- 
pons and armour are ſeverally made, we may 
know their reſpective ſtrength and 2 and 

when: e how _ is to be uſed.; 


Nope if it it be 5 ah fonſe or u of * Aif- 
courſe that rhetoric. holds of logic, or the art 
of thinking and reaſoning, it is by the expreſ- 
fon or body of the diſcourſe, that ſhe holds of 
grammar, or the aft of conveying our thoughts, 
in the words of a particular language. The 
obſervation of one analogy naturally ſuggeſts 
another. As the ſoul is of heavenly extraction, 
and the body of earthly, ſo the ſenſe of the diſ- 
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courſe ought to have its ſource in the invari- 


able nature of truth and right; whereas the ex · 


bitrary conventions of men, ſources as unlike, 


or rather as widely different, as the breath of the 
Almighty and the duſt of the earth. In every 
region of the globe, we may ſoon diſcover, 


that people feel and argue in much the ſame 
manner, but the ſpeech: of one nation is quite 


unintelligible to another. The art of the ſogi- 
cian is accordingly, in ſome ſenſe, univerſal, 
the art of the grammarian is always particular 
and local. The rules of argumentation laid 
down. by Aristotle, in his Analytics, are of a8 
much uſe for the diſcovery of truth in Britain 


or in China, as they were in Greece; but A 


cian's rules of inflection and conſtruction, can 

aſſiſt us in learning no language but Latin. In 
propriety there cannot be ſuch a thing as an 
univerſal grammar, unleſs there were ſuch 2 
thing as an univerſal language. The term hath 
ſometimes, indeed, been applied to a collection 
of obſervations on the fimilar analogies that have 


been diſcovered in all tongues, ancient and mo- 


dern, known to the authors of ſuch collections. 
1 do not mention this liberty in the uſe of the 

term nn a view to . it. In the appli 
802 8 _ -—K: -- mn 
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cation of technical or learned words, an author | 
hath greater ſcope, than in the application of 
thoſe which are in more frequent uſe, and is 
only then thought cenſurable, when he ex? 
poſeth himſelf to be miſunderſtood. But it is to 
my purpoſe to obſerve, that as ſuch collections 
convey the knowledge of no tongue whatever, 
the name grammar, when applied to them, is 
uſed in a ſenſe quite different from that which 
it has in the common acceptation; perhaps as 
different, though the ſubject be language, as 
when it is applied to a ſyſfem of geography. 


Now the grammatical art hath its completion 
in ſyntax; the oratorical, as far as the body or 
expreſſion is concerned, in ſtyle. Syntax re- 
gards only the compoſition of many words into 
one ſentence; ſtyle, at the ſame time that it 
attends to this, regards further, the compoſition 
of many ſentences into one diſcourſe. Nor is 
this the only difference; the grammarian, with 
reſpect to what the two arts have in common, the 
ſtructure of ſentences, requires only purity; that 
is, that the words employed belong to the lan- 
guage, and that they be conſtrued in the man- 
ner, and uſed in the fignification, which cuſtom 
hath rendered neceſſary for conveying. the ſenſe. 
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The higheſt aim of the former, is the loweſt aim 


| begins. | , 4 12354 | wt 770 


the art of the maſon bears to that of the archi. 


cute his own plans, he may be an excellent artiſt 
the hammer and the trowel. But it is alike in- 
cute. He muſt therefore be maſter of the lan- 
ble of adding to grammatic purity, thoſe higher 
diſcourſe graceful and energetic. ie, 


tween rhetoric and theſe parent arts, og: and 
grammar. . 
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The orator requires alſo beauty and ſtrength. 


of the latter: —_ Sg _ eloquence 


Thus the grammarian' 5 department beag 
much the ſame relation to the orator' 8, which 


tea. There is, however, one difference, that 
well deſerves our notice. As in architecture it 
is not neceſſary that he who deſigns, ſhould exe- 
in this way, who would handle very awkwardly 
cumbent on the oratar, to deſign and to exe- 


guage he ſpeaks or writes, and muſt be Gapa- 


qualities of elocution, which will render bi 


80 TRY for 1 ES that ſubſiſis be- 
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"my the Arent 8 of Doi dn the different | 
ſubjecks to whi ch they are reſpeeti vely adapted. . | 


Le GIC A "A, truth ane in the confor- a 

mity of our conceptions to their archety pes 
in the nature of chings. This conformity ĩs 
perceived by che mind, either immediately on a 
bare attention to the ideas under review, or me- 
diately by a compariſon of theſe with other re- 
lated ideas. Evidence of the former kind is 
called intuitive; of the latter, dedudtive. 


S ROTOR I. 
0 Intui tive Evi dence. 


Pay RT I. Mathematical axioms. 


or intuitive aal there are different forts. 
One is that which reſults purely from intellec- 
tion a Of this kind is the evidence of theſe pro- 


* ee ee poſitions, 


* I have here adopted the term inrelle/2ion rather than per- 
tion, becauſe, though not ſo uſual, it is both more appoſite, 
and lefs equivocal. Perception is employed alike to denote every 
immediate object of thought, or whatever is apprehended by 
the mind, our ſenſations themſelves, and thoſe qualities i in body, 
"apgeſted by our ſenſations, the ideas of theſe upon reflection, 
H 4 455 whether 
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poſitions, e One and four make five. Things 
equal to the ſame thing, are equal to one ano- 
ther. The whole is greater than a part; and 
in brief, all axioms in arithmetic and geometry. 
Theſe are in effect but ſo many different expo- | 
ſitions of our own general notions, taken in dif- 
ferent views. Some of them are no other than 
definitions, or equivalent to definitions. To ſay, 
One and four make Hue, 18 preciſely the ſame 
as to ſay, * We give the name five to one added 
* to four.“ In fact, they are all, in ſome re · 
ſpect, reducible to this axiom, © Whatever i is, is. 
I do not ſay, they are deduced from it, for they 
have in like manner that original and intrinfic 
evidence, which makes them, as ſoon as the 
terms are underſtood, to be perceived intuitively. 
And if they are not thus perceived, no deduction 
of reaſon will ever confer on them any additional 
evidence. Nay, in point of time, the diſcovery 
of the leſs general truths has the priority, not 
from their N eyidence, but ſolely from 


as remembered or imagined, together with thoſe called 
general notions, or abſtract ideas. It is only the laſt of theſe 
kinds which ate conſidered ay peculiarly the object of the under · 
ſtanding, and which, therefore, require to be diſtinguiſhed by 3 
peculiar name. Obſcurity ariſing from an uncommon word, is 
eaſily ſurmounted, whereas ambiguity, by miſleading us, ere we 
are aware, confounds our notion of the ſubject altogether. 


* _ -» this 


&o 
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this conſideration, that the leſs general are ſooner 


objects of perception to us, the natural progreſs 
of the mind in the acquifitiowof its ideas, being 
from particular things to univerſal nations and 
not inverſely. But I affirm, that, the 

deduced from that axiom, they may T 


dered as particular exemplifications. of it, and | 


coincident with it, inaſmuch as they are all im- 
plied in this, that the properties of our clear 
and adequate ideas can be no other than what | 
the wirs wann en _—_ to ba. ; | 

Bus in order to e Aids it will be 
neceſſary further to illuſtrate this ſubject. It 
might be thought, that if axioms were propoſi - 
tions perfectly identical, it would be impoſſible 
to advance a ſtep, by their means; beyond the 


ſimple ideas firſt perceived by the mind. And it 


muſt be owned, if the predicate of the propoſi- 
tion were nothing but a repetition of the ſub- 
ject, under the ſame TY; and in the ſame or 
ſynonymous oe no conceivable advantage 
could be made of it for the furtherance of 


knowledge. Of ſuch propoſitions as theſe, for 


inſtance, * Seven are ſeven, eight are eight, N 


and : ten added to eleven, are equal to ten added 


* to ejeyen,' it is manifeſt, that we could never 
. | avail 
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ayail ourſelves for the improvement of ſcience. | 
Nor does the change of the. term make any al- 
teration in point of utility. The propoſitions 
© Twelve are a dozen, © twenty are a ſcore,” 
unleſs confidered as explications of the words 
_ dozen and ſcore, are equally inſignificant with - 


the former. But when the thing, though in ef- 


fect coinciding, is canſidered under a different 
aſpect; when what is ſingle in the ſubject, is di- 
vided in the predicate, and converſely; or when 
what is a whole in the one, is regarded as a part 
of ſomething elſe in the other; ſuch propoſi- 
tions lead to the diſcovery of innumerable, and 
apparently remote relations. One added to four 
may be accounted no other than a definition of 
the word five, as was remarked above. But 
when I ſay, © Two added to three are equal to 
* five,” I advance a truth, which, though equally 
clear, is quite diſtinct from the preceding. 
Thus, if one ſhould affirm, © Twice fiſteen make 
* thirty,” and again, Thirteen added to ſeven- 
teen make thirty, no body would pretend that 
he had repeated the ſame propoſition in other 
words. The caſes are entirely ſimilar. In both, 
the ſame thing is predicated of ideas which, 

taken ſeverally, are different. From theſe again 


reſult other equations, as, One added to four 
are 
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are equal to two added to three, and © twice fif- 
+ teen are equal io thirteen added to ſeventeen.” 


Now it is by the aid of ſuch ſimple and ele- 
mentary principles, that the arithmetician and 
the algebraiſt proceed to the moſt aſtoniſhing 
diſcoveries. ' Nor are the operations of the geo- 
metrician eſſentially different. By a very few 
ſteps you are made to perceive the equality, or 
rather the coincidence of the ſum of the two 
angles, formed by one ſtraight line falling on 
another, with two right angles. By a' proceſs 
equally plain, you are brought to diſcover, firſt, 
that if one ſide of a triangle be produced, the 
external angle will be equal to both the internal 
and oppoſite angles, and then, that all the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 80 
much for the nature and uſe of the firſt kind 
of intuitive Cy Va: from pure in- 
tellection. 5 INS | | 


= ART. II. | Coſeimfuce. 


Tux next kind is that which ariſeth from con- 
ſeioufreſs, Hence every man derives the perfect 
aſſurance that he hath of his own exiſtence. Nor 
is he only in this way aſſured that he exiſts, 
put that he thinks, that he feels, that he ſees, that 

he 
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he hears, and the like. Hence his abſolute cers . 
tainty in regard to the reality of his ſenſations 
and paſſions, and of every thing whoſe eſſence 
conſiſts in being perceived. Nor does this kind 
of intuition regard only the truth of the original 
feelings or impreſſions, but alſo many of the 

judgments. that are formed by the mind, on 
comparing theſe one with another. Thus the 
judgments we daily and hourly form, concern: 
ing reſemblances or diſparities in viſible objects, 
or ſize in things tangible, where the odds is 
conſiderable, darker or lighter tints in colours, 
ſtronger or weaker taſtes or ſmells, are all ſelf- - 
evident, and diſcoverable at once. It is from 
the ſame principle, that in regard to ourſelves 
we judge infallibly concerning the feelings, 
whether pleaſant or painful, which we derive 
from what are called the internal ſenſes, and 
pronounce concerning beauty or deformity, 
harmony or diſcord, the elegant or the ridicu- 
Jous. The difference between this kind of in- 
' tuition and the former, will appear on the 
Alighteſt reflection. The former concerns only 

abſtract notions or ideas, particularly in regard 
to number and extenſion, the objects purely. of 
the underſtanding ; the latter concerns only the 
Exiſtence of the mind itſelf, and its actual feel- 


ings, 
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ings, impreſſions or affections, pleaſures or pains, 
the immediate ſubjects of ſenſe, taking that word 
in the largeſt acceptation. The former gives riſe 
to thoſe unĩverſal truths, firſt principles or AXls 
oms, which ſerve as the foundation of abſtract 
ſcience ; of whereas the latter, though abſolutely 
 effential to the individual, Ten as it only re- 
gards particular perceptions, which repreſent 
no diſtinct genus or ſpecies of objects, the judge 
ments reſulting thence cannot form any general 

poſitions, to. which a chain of reaſoning, may be 
faſtened, and conſequently are not of the nature 
of axioms, though both fimilar and equal i in re- 
ip of evidence. CVVT 


. £ 
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Tax. third Wer: is that which ES. from | 
what hath been termed properly enough; com- 


mon ſenſe +, as bein gan original ſource of know- 
| be ft _ ledge 

+ The firſt FE the moderns who book k notice of this prin · 
ciple as one of the genuine ſprings of our knowledge, was Buf- 
fer, a French philoſopher of the preſent century, in a book 
intitled Tyaiti des premitres wiritex ; one who, to an uncommon 
degree of acuteneſs in matters of abſtraction, added that ſolidity 
of judgment which hath prevented in him, what had proved 
the wreck of many great namés in philoſophy, his underſtand- 
ing becoming the dupe of his ingenuity. This doctrine hath 
lately, in our own. * been ſet in the cleareſt light, and 
+» ſupported 


* 


Ke og 
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ledge common to all mankind. I-own, indeed, 
that i in different 18 it prevails in different 
| __ 1 degrees 


viggerte by invincible force of argument, 17 0 two very able 
writers in the ſcience of man, Dr. Reid in his Inguiry into the 
| human mind, and Dr. Beattie in his £/ay on the immutability 7 
truth, I beg leave to remark in this place, that, though for 
diſtinction's ſake, I uſe the term common /er/e in a more limited 
fignification than either of the authors laſt mentioned, there ap- 
pears to be no real difference in our ſentiments of the thing i it- 
ſelf. I am not ignorant that this doctrine has been lately at- 
tacked by Dr. Prieſtley in a moſt extraordinary manner, a man- 
ner which no man who has any regard to the name either of 
Engliſhman, or of philoſopher, will ever deſire to ſee imitated, 
in this or any other country. I have read the performance, but 

| have not been able to diſcover the author's ſentiments in relation 
to the principal point in diſpute. He ſays expreſsly, [Examina- 
tion of Dr. Reid's Inquiry, &c. p. 119.] © Had theſe writers,” 
Meſſieurs Reid, Beattie, and Oſwald, << aſſumed, as the elements 
of their common ſenſe, certain truths which are ſo plain, that 
* no man could doubt of them, (without entering into the 
46 gtound of our aſſent to them) their conduct would have been 
% liable to very little objection.“ And is not this the very 
thing which theſe writers have done? What he means to ſig- 
nify by the parentheſis, „(without entering into the ground of 
* our aſſent to them)” it is not eaſy to gueſs, By a ground of 
aſſent to any propoſition, is commonly underſtood, a reaſon or 
argument in ſupport of it. Now, by his own hypotheſis, there 
are truths ſo plain, that no man can doubt of them, If fo, 
what ground of aſſent beyond their own plainneſs ought we to 
feek ; what beſides this can we ever hope to find, or what bet- 
ter reaſon needs be given for denominating ſuch truths, the 
dictates of common ſenſe? If ſomething plainer could be found 


to ſerve as evidence of any of them; then this plainer truth 


would be admitted as the firſt principle, and the other would 
be conſidered as deduced by reaſoning. But notwithſtanding 
the 


cn. v. OF RHETORIC., um 
degrees of FREY but no human creature hath 


been found originally and * deſtitute of it, 
| who 


the miſtake in the inflance, the general doctrine of primary 
truths would remain unhurt. It ſeems, however, that though 
their oonduct would have been liable to very little, it would 
have been liable to ſome objection. All that could have been 
« ſaid would have been, that, without any neceſſity, they had 
„ made an innovation in the received uſe of a term.“ I have 
a better opinion of theſe gentlemen than to imagine, that if 
the thing which they contend for, be admitted, they will 
enter into a diſpute with any perſon about the name; though, 
in my judgment, even as to this, it is not they but he who is 
the innovator, He proceeds, For no perſon. ever denied, 
« that there are ſelf· evident truths, and that theſe muſt be af. 
« ſumed, as the foundation of all our reaſoning, I never met 
« with any perſon, who did not acknowledge this, or heard of 
any argumentative treatiſe that did not go upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of it,” Now, if this be the caſe, I would gladly know, 
what is the great point he controverts. Is it, whether ſuch 
ſelf-evident truths ſhall be denominated principles of common 
ſenſe, or be diſtinguiſhed by ſome other appellation? Was it 


worth any man's. while to write an 6Qtavo of near 400, pages 


for the diſcuſſion of ſuch a queſtion as this? And if, as he 
aſſures us, they have ſaid more than 1s neceſſary, in proof of a 
truth which he himſelf thinks indiſputable, was it no more than 
neceſſary in Dr. Prieſtley, to compoſe ſo large a volume in 
order to convince the world, that too much had been ſaid al- 
ready on the ſubject? Ido not enter into the examination of 
his objections, to ſome of the particular principles produced as 
primary truths. | An attempt of this kind would be foreign to 
my purpoſe ; beſides that the authors he has attacked, are better 
qualified for defending their own doctrine, and, no doubt, will 
do it, if they think there is occaſion, I ſhall only ſubjoin two | 
remarks on this book. The firſt is, that the author, through 
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who is not accounted 4 monſter in his kind; 
for ſuch, doubtleſs, are all idiots and change- 
| | lings. 


the whole, confbunds two things totally diſtin, certain aſſo- 
ciations of ideas, and certain jodgments implying belief, which, 
though in ſome, are not in all, caſes ; and therefore not ne- 
ceſſarily connected with aſſociation. And if fo, merely to ac- 
count for the aſſociation, is in no cafe to account for the' belief 
with which it is attended. Nay, admitting his plea, [page 86] 
that by the principle of affociation, not only the ideas, but the 


concomitant belief may be accounted for, even this dots not 


invalidate the doctrine he impugns. For, let it be obſerved, 


that it is one thing to aſſign a cauſe which, from the mecha- 


niſm of our nature, has given riſe to a particular tenet of be- 
lief, and another thing to produce a reaſon by which the under- 
ſtanding has been convinced. Now, unleſs this be done as 
to the principles in queſtion, they muſt be conſidered as pri- 
mary truths in reſpect of the underſtanding, which never de- 
duced them from other truths, and which is under a neceſſity 
in all her moral reaſonings, of founding upon them. In fact, 
to give any other account of our eonviction of them, is to con- 


firm, inſtead of confuting the doctrine, that in all argumentation 


they muſt be regarded as primary truths, or truths which reaſon 
never inferred through any medium, from other truths previ- 
ouſly perceived. My ſecond remark is, that though this ex- 


aminer has, from Dr. Reid, given us a catalogue of firſt prin- 
ciples, which he deems unworthy of the honourable place af. 


figned them, he has no where thought proper to give us a liſt 
of thoſe ſelf-evident truths which, by his own account, and in 
his own expreſs words, © muſt be aſſumed as the foundation'of 
all our reaſoning.” How much light might have been thrown 
upon the ſubject by the contraſt ? Perhaps we ſhould have been 
enabled, on the compariſon, to diſcover ſome diſtinctive cha- 
rafters in his genuine axioms, which would have preſerved us 


from the danger of „ them with their ſpurious ones, 


Nothing 


2 


* 
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lings. By madnefs, a diſeaſe which makes ters 
rible havoc on the faculties of the mind, it may 
be in a great meaſure, bur i is never entirely loft. 


171 45 


Ir is purely hence that we derive our aſſurance 
of ſuch truths as theſe: Whatever has a begin- 
ning has a cauſe. When there is in the effect, 


| * a manifeſt adjuſtment of the ſeveral parts to a 


certain end, there is intelligence in the cauſe. | 
* The courſe of nature will be the fame to-mor- 
row, that it is to-day; or, the future will re- 
ſemble the paſt. There is ſuch a thing as body; 
© or, there are material ſubſtances independent of 
the mind's conceptions. T here are other in- 
, telligent beings i in the univerſe beſide me. Fhe 
clear repreſentations of my memory in regard 
1 paſt events, are indubitably true,” FT heſe, 


and a great many more of the ſame kind, it 18 


impoſſible for any man by reaſoning to evince, 
as mi icht eaflly be ſhewn, were this a proper place 


Nothing is more 1 Rus gs in e regards matter 
of fact, the mathematical akioms will not anſwer, Theſe are 


purely fitted for evolving the abſtract relations of quantity, This 


he in effect owns himſelf ſpage 39]. It would have been 
obliging then, and would have greatly contributed to ſhorten 
the controverſy, if he had given us, at leaſt, a ſpecimen. of 
thoſe ſelf-evident principles, which, in bis eſtimation, are 06 


ron plus ultra of moral reaſoning. 


Vor. I, 21 for 
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for the diſcuſſion. And it is equally impoſfible, 
without a full conviction of them, to advance a 


ſingle ſtep in the acquiſition of knowledge, eſpe- 


cially in all that regards mankind, life, and con- 


1AM ſenfible, that ſome of theſe, to men riot 
accuſtomed to inquiries of this kind, will ap- 
pear at firſt not to be primary principles, but 
concluſions from other principles ; and ſome of 5 
them will be thought to coincide with the other 


kinds of intuition above mentioned, Thus the 
firſt, © Whatever hath a beginning hath a cauſe,” 


may be thought to ſtand on the ſame footing. 
with mathematical axioms. I acknowledge, 
that in point of evidence they are equal, and it 


is alike impoſſible in either caſe, for a rational 


creature to with-hold his aſſent. Nevertheleſs, 


there is a difference in kind, All the axioms in 
mathematics are but the enunciations of certain 
properties in our abſtract notions, diſtinctly per- 
ceived by the mind, but have no relation to any 
thing without themſelves, and can never be 
made the foundation of any concluſion concern- 
ing actual exiſtence: whereas, in the axiom laſt 


ſpecified, from the exiſtence of one thing we 
, conclude the exiſtence of ano her. 


I his 


Dy ak as 3 
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This | propoſition, however, ſo far differs, in my 
apprehenfion, from others of the ſame order, 
that I cannot avoid conſidering the oppoſite aſ- 
ſertion as not only falſe, but contradictory; 


but I do not pretend to explain the ground; of 


this difference. 
Th HE Faieh we give to memory may be thought, 
on a ſuperficial view, to be reſolvable into con- 


ſciouſneſs, as well as that we give to the imme - 


diate impreſſions of ſenſe. But on a little at- 
tention one may eafily perceive. the. difference. 
To believe the report of our ſenſes doth, indeed, 
commonly imply, to believe the exiſtence of 


certain external and corporeal objects, which 


give riſe to our particular ſenſations. This, I 
acknowledge, is à principle which doth not 
ſpring from conſciouſneſs, (for conſciouſneſs | 
cannot extend beyond ſenſation) but from com- 

mon ſenſe, as well as the aſſurance we have in | 


the report of memory. But this was not intend-. 


ed to be included under the ſecond branch of ; 
intuitive evidence. By that firm belief in ſenſe, 


| which I there reſolved into conſciouſneſs, OY 


meant no more than to ſay, I am certain that! 
ſee, and feel, and think, what I actually fee, 
and feel, and think. As in this 1 pronounce 

I 3 only 


* 
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only concerning my own preſent feelings, whoſe 
eſſence confifts in being felt, and of which I am 
at preſent conſcious, my conviction is reducible 
to this axiom, or coincident with it, * It is im- 

_ © poſſible for a thing to be and not to be at the 
© fame time.” Now when ! ſay, I truſt entirely 
to the clear report of my memory, mean a 
good deal more than, I am certain that my 
memory gives ſuch a report, or repreſents 
* things in ſuch a manner,” for this conviction 
I have indeed from conſciouſneſs, but 1 mean, 
I am certain that things happened heretofore 
© at ſuch a time, in the preciſe manner in which I 
now remember that they then happened. Thus 
there is a reference in the ideas of memory to 
former ſenſible impreſſions, to which there is 
nothing analogous in ſenſation. At the ſame time, 
it is evident, that remembrance is not always 
accompanied with this full conviction. To de- 
| ſcribe, in words, the difference between thoſe 
lively ſignatures of memory, which command 
an unlimited afſent, and thoſe fainter traces 
which raiſe opinion only, or even doubt, is per- 
haps impraQicable ; but no man ſtands in need 
of ſuch aſſiſtance to enable him in fact to di- 
Ainguiſh them, for the direction of his own 
judgment and conduR. Some may imagine, 
| 1 „5 
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that it is from experience we come to know 
what faith in every caſe. is due to memory. But 

it will appear more fully aſterwards, that unleſs 
we had implicitly xelied on the diſtin and vivid 
informations of that faculty, we could not have 
moved a ſtep towards the acquiſition of expe- 
rience. It muſt, however, be admitted, that 
experience js of uſe in aſſiſting us to judge con- 
cerning the more languid and confuſed ſuggeſſi- 
ons of memory; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
concerning the reality of thoſe things, of which 
we ourſelves are ORs whether we remem- 
ber them or not. 


Ix regard to the orfcnidey truths of this order, 
it may be urged, that it cannot be affirmed of 
them all at leaſt, as it may of the axioms in ma- 
thematics, or the aſſurances we have from con- 
ſciouſneſs, that the denial of them implies a 
Manifeſt contradiction. It is, perhaps, phyſi- 
cally poſſible, that the courſe of nature will be 
inverted the very next moment; chat my ma- 
mory is no ↄther than @ delirium, and my jife a 
dream; that all is mere illuſion; that I am the 
only being in the univerſe, and that there is no 
ſuch thing as body. Nothing can be juſter than 
the reply given by Buffer, 1 It muſt be owned.“ 


5 * fays 
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ſays he*, * that to maintain propoſitions, the re- 
4 verſe of the primary truths of common ſenſe, 
&« doth not imply a contradiction, it only im- 
« plies inſanity.” But if any perſon, on ac- 
count of this difference in the nature of theſe 
two clafſes of axioms, ſhould not think the term 
intuitive fo properly applied to the evidence of 
the laſt mentioned, let him denominate it, if 
'he pleaſe, inſtinctive: 1 have no objection to 
the term; nor do 1 think it derogates in the 
leaſt from the dignity, the certainty, or the im- 
| portance of the truths themſelves. Such in- 
ſtincts are no other than the oracles of eternal 


Wiſdom. - ” 


— 


Fon; let it be obſerved farther, that axloms 
of this laſt kind are as eſſential to maral rea- 
ſoning, to all deductions concerning life and ex- 
iſtence, as thoſe of the firſt kind are to the fei- 
ences of arithmetic and geometry. | Perhaps it 
will appear afterwards, that, without the aid of 
ſome of them, , theſe ſciences themſelyes would 
be utterly inacceſſible to us. Beſides, the ma- 
thematical axioms can never extend their influ- 
ence beyond the precincts of abſtract knowledge, 
in regard to number and extenſion, or aſſiſt us 


fer 


2 Premicres Vente Pare]. Chap, 11, 


6 


. 
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in the difcovery of any matter of fact: whereas, 
with knowledge of the latter kind, the whole 
conduct and buſineſs of human life is princi- 
pally and intimately” connected. All reaſoning 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes that there are certain prin- 

OS... | 

ciples in which we muſt acquieſce; and beyond \ 
which we cannot go, principles clearly diſcern- 

ible by their own light, which can derive no 
additional evidence from any thing beſides. On 

the contrary ſuppoſition, the inveſtigation of 
truth would be an endleſs and a: fruitleſs taſk's 

we ſhould be eternally proving, whilſt nothing 
could ever be proved; becayſe, by the hypo- 
theſis, we could never aſcend to premiſes which 
require no proof. If there be no firſt truths,” 

ſays the author lately quoted, there can be no 

„ ſecond truths, nor third, nor indeed any 

tri 209-00 


So much for intultive evidence, in the ex- 
tenſive meaning which hath here been given to 
that term, as including every thing whoſe evi- 
dence reſults from the ſimple: contemplation of 
the ideas or perceptions which form the propo- 
ſition under conſideration, and requires not the 
intervention of any thi rd idea as a medium of 


| 1 , D dy Pounagh, 5 
q . „ proof, 
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proof. This, for orders ſake, I have Aiſtrir 
buted into three claſſes, the truths of pure intel- 
legion, of conſciouſnefs, and of common ſenſe., 

The firſt may be denominated metaphy fical, the 
ſecond phyſical, the third moral; all of n 
natural,  priginak and mmccountabley,, rt ede 


 Szcrzon I, ade 
of dedudive evidence. : * 
n 


ID T I.  Divifion of the Py into eee. 
and moral, with tie Pri mncipal e 
. Lek Det rern them. | 1 Blies 


. 1 or deduQiye 1 is. os | 
xived from one or other of theſe two ſources: 
from the invariable properties or relations of 
general ideas; or from the actual, though, per- 
haps, variable connexions, ſubſiſting among 
things. The former we call demonſtrative, the 

Hatter moral. Demonſtration is built on pure 
intellection, and gonfiſteth in an uninterrupted 
ſeries of axioms. That Propoſitions formerly 
demonſtrated are taken intg the ſeries, dgth not 
in the leaſt invalidate this account; inaſmuch 
as theſe propoſitions are all reſolvable into axi- 
oms, and are admitted as links in the chain; 

1 not 
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not na neceſſary, but merely to avoid: the 
uſeleſs prolixity which frequent and tedious re: 
petitions of proofs formerly given would pcca- 
fion. Moral evidence is founded on the prin: 
ciples we haye from conſciouſneſs and common 
ſenſe, improved by experience; and as it pro- 
deeds on this general preſumption or moral axi- 
om, that the courſe of nature in time to come, 
will be fimilar te what it hath been hitherto, it 
decides, in regard to particulars, Fopcermgs. 
the future. from the paſt, and concerning things 
unknoyn, from things familiar to us. The firſt 
is ſolely « converſant about number and extenſion, 
and about thoſe other qualities which are mea- 
ſurable by theſe. Such are dyration, velocity, 
and weight. With regard to ſuch qualities. as 
pleaſure and pain, virtue and vice, wiſdom and 
folly, beauty and deformity, though they ad- 
mit degrees, yet, as there i is no ſtandard or com- 
mon meaſure, by which their differences and 
proportions can be aſcertained and expreſſed. in 
numbers, they can never become the ſubject of 
demonſtrative reaſoning. Here rhetoric, it muſt 
be acknowledged, hath Ii ttle to do. Simplicity 
of diction, and preciſion in arrangement, whence 
| reſults perſpicuity, : are, as Was obſerved an fp 


| 4 Chap. L. Part u. EU TEReT 
all 
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all- the requifites. The proper province of: rhe- 
toric is the ſecond, or moral evidence; for to 
the ſecond belong all deciſions ee i 10 
and things without us. 
| F e 
Bur that the. nature of moral evidence may 
be better underſtood, it will not be amiſs to re: 
mark a few of the moſt eminent differences her 
_ tween, this and the demonftrative. mw | 


| Tas firſt difference that occurs i is in 0 their bab. 
jects. The ſubject of the one js, as hath been obſery- 
ed, abſtract independent truth, or the unchange- 
able and neceſſary relations of ideas ; ; that of tho 
other,the real, but often changeable and contingent 
Connexions that ſubſiſt among things actually ex· 
iſting. Abftra& truths, as the properties of quan- 
tity,] have no reſpect to time or to place, no depend - 
ence on the volition of any being, or on any cauſe 
whatever, but are eternally and immutably the 
ſame. The very reyerſe of all this generally obtains 
with regard to fact. In conſequence of what has 
been now advanced, aſſertions oppoſite to truths of 
the former kind, are not only falſe, but abſurd. 
They are not only not true, but it is impoſlible 
they ſhould be true, whilſt the meanings of the 
words (and conſequently the ideas com pared) 
remain the ſame. This doth not hold cams 
5 monly 
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monly in any other kind of evidence. Take, 
for inſtance, of the firſt kind, the following af. 


firmations, © The cube of two is the half of ſix- 


teen.“ The ſquare of the hypotenuſei is equal to 


the ſum of the ſquares of the ſides.” If equal 


* thingsbetakenfrom equal things, theremainders 
* will be equal. i Contrary propoſitions, as, The 
cube of two is more than the half of ſixteen. The 


0 ſquare of the hypotenuſei isleſsthan the ſum of the 


s. ſquares of the ſides. If equal things be taken 


from equal things, the remainders will be un- 


equal, are chargeable, not only with falſity, 
but with abſurdity, being inconceivable and con- 
tradiftory. Whereas, to theſe truths which we 
acquire by moral evidence, Cæſar oyercame | 
f Pompey. The ſup will riſe to-morrow.” 
All men will die, the oppoſite aſſertions, 
though untrue, are eaſily conceivable without 
changing, in the leaſt, the import of the words, 
and therefore do not e a NE | 


Tax ſecond 5 I ſhall remark is, that 
maral evidence . admits degrees, demonſtration 
doth not. This is a plain conſequence of the 
preceding difference. Efſential or neceflary truth, 


the ſole object of the latter, is incompatible with. 
gegree. e though actual truth, or matter of 


fact, 
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£8, be the ultimate aim of the former, . ikeli 
hood alone, which js ſuſceptible of degree, is 

uſyally che utmoſt attainment, Whatever is ex- 
hibited as demonſtration, is either mere illuſion, 
and ſo no evidence at all, or abſolutely perfect. 
There is no medium. In moral reaſoning ve 
aſcend from poſſibility, by an inſenſible grada- 
tion, to probability, and thence, in the ſame 
manner, to the ſummit of moral certainty. On 
#bis ſummit, or on any of the ſteps leading to it, 
the concluſion of the argument may reſt. Hence 
the reſult of that is, by way, of eminence, de- 
nominated ſcience; and the evidence itſelf is 
termed ſcientific ; the reſult of this is frequently 
«(not always) antitled to no higher denomination 
than opinion. Now, in the mathematical ſci- 

ences, no mention is ever made of opinions. I 


Tux third Jifference i is, - ho to che one Ps 
neyer can be any contrariety of proof; in the 
other, there not only may be, but almoſt always 
is. If one demonſtration were ever capable of 
being refuted, it could be falely by another de- 
maonſtration, this being the only ſort of evi⸗ 
dence adapted to the ſubject, and the only ſort 
by which the former could be matched. But, 
to ſuppoſe chat coptraries are. demonſtrable, : 

is 
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s to ſuppoſe that the fame propoſition is both 
true and falſe, which is a manifeſt contradie- 
tion. Conſequently, if there ſhould ever be 
the appearance of demonſtration on oppoſite 
fides, that on one fide muſt be fallacious and ſo- 
phiſtical. * It is not ſo with moral evidence, for 
unleſs in a few ſingular inſtances, there is al- 
ways real, hot apparent evidence on both ſides. 
There are contrary experiences, contrary pre- 
ſumptions, contrary teſtimonies, to balance againſt 
one another. In this caſe, the probability, up- 
on the whole, is in the proportion vhich the 
evidence on the fide that preponderates bears 
to its oppoſite, We uſually fay, indeed, that 
the evidence lies on ſuch a fide of the queſtion, 
and not on the reverſe ; but by this expreſſion 
is only meant the overplus of evidence, on com- 
paring both ſides. In like. manner, when we 
affirm of an event, that it is probable, we ſay 


- 
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c the contrary is only poſſible, although, when 
0 they are ſeverally confidered, we do not ſeruple 
5 to ſay, This is more probable than that z or, 
f The probabilities on one ſide, ene thoſe 
on the other. 

2 

t | Tux aka an uf difference 1 ſhall obſerve 
. is, that ſcientific evidence i is fimple, conſiſting 


7 Bia | | of 
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of only one coherent ſeries, every part of which 
depends on the preceding; and; as it were, ſufs 
| pends the following: moral evidence is genes 
rally complicated, being in reality a bundle of 
independent proofs. The longeſt demonſtration 
is but one uniform chain, the links whereof, 
taken ſeyerally, are not to be regarded as ſo 
many arguments, and conſequently, when thus 
taken, they conclude nothing; but taken to- 
gether, and in their proper order, they form 
one argument, which is perfectly concluſive... It 
is true, the ſame theorem may be demonſtrable 
in different ways, and by different mediums; 
but as a ſingle demonſtration clearly underſtood, 
commands the fulleſt conviction, every other is 
ſuperfluous. After one demonſtrative proof, 2 
man may try a ſecond, purely as an exerciſe of 
ingenuity, or the better to aſſure himſelf that 
he hath not committed an overſight in the firſt. 
Thus it may ſerve to warrant the regular pro- 
eedure of his faculties, but not to make an ad- 
dition to the former proof, or ſupply any de- 
ficiency perceived in it. So far is it from an- 
ſwering this end, that he is no ſooner ſenſible of 
a defect in an attempt of this nature, than the 
whole is rejected as good for nothing, and car- 
rying with it no degree of evidence whatever. 
5 5 In 
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Ia moral reaſoning, on the contrary, there is often 
2 combination of many diſtinct topics of argu- 
ment, noway dependent on one another. Each 
hath a certain portion of evidence belonging to 
itſelf, each beſtows on the concluſion a particu- 
lar degree of likelihood, of all which accumu- 
lated, the credibility of the fact is compounded... 
The former may be compared to an arch, no 
part of which can ſubſiſt independently of the 

reſt. If you make any breach in it, you de ſtroy 
the whole. The latter may be compared to a 
tower, the height whereof is but the aggregate 

of the heights. of the ſeveral parts reared above 
one another, and ſo may be gradually diminiih- 
ed, as it was gradually raiſed, 


So much for the reſpective natures of ſcien- 
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tific and of moral evidence, and thoſe character- 1 
 iſtical qualities which diſcriminate them from i | 
each other. On a ſurvey of the whole, it ſeems 1 
indubitable, that if the former is infinitely ſupe- 1 | 
rior in point of authority, the latter no leſs ex- ö ö | 
cells in point of importance. Abſtract truth, | | 
as far as it is the object of our faculties, is al- 0 
moſt entirely confined to quantity, concrete or 0 
diſcrete. The ſphere of Demonſtration is nar- | 
row, but within her ſphere the 1 is a deſpotic ſo- il 
8 | vereign, il 


0 
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fereign, het fway 15 untontroulabſe, | "Her rival, 


pire. Her forces, indeed, are et deaf ths 
fiſtible; but the whole world is compriſed in | 
her dominions. Reality or fact _ comprehends 
the laws and the works of nature, as well as the 
arts and the inſtitutions of men 3 in brief, all 


the beings which fall under the cognizance of 


the human mind, with all theit modifications; 
operations, and effects. By the firſt, we muſt 
acknowledge, when applied to things, and com- 
bined with the diſcoveries of the fecond, our re- 
ſearches into nature in a certain line are facili- 
tated, the underſtanding is enlightened, and 


many of the arts, both elegant and uſeful, are 


improved and perfected. Without the aid of the 
ſecond, ſociety muſt not only ſuffer, but periſh. 
Human nature itſelf could not ſubſiſt. This or- 
gan of knowledge, which extends its influence 


to every precinct of philoſophy, and governs in 


moſt, ſerves alſo to regulate. all the ordinary, 
but indiſpenſable concernitients of life. o theſe 
It is admirably adapted, notwithſtanding its ins 
feriority in reſpect of dignity, accuracy, and 
perſpicuity. For it is principally to the acqui- 


fitions procured by experience, that we owe the 


us of language, and the knowledge « of almoſt 
every 


2 . 
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erer y thing-that makes the ſbul of ta man differ 


from that of la newborn infant. Ont he other: 
hand, theres; no deſpot forabfohnteju as not to 
be liable t a check on: ſome fide or other; and 

that the prerogatives of demonſtration are not 
ſo; ;very«confiderable;: as on à curſory view one 
i5 apt toĩmagine; that this, as well as every other 


operation af the intellect, muſt paxtake in the 
weakneſs incident to all our mental faculties; and 


inſeparable from. our nature, I hall. aſterwards 
a eee nnen 10 


id B 0 fymdo Siure 6 8 ng 271 
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- 1:3H0UL35 non Saaſider the principal tribe 


comprehended under the general name of moral 


evidence; but, that i every diffieulty may be re- 


moved, which might retard our progreſs in the 
propoſed diſcuſſion, it will be neceſſary, in the 
firſt | plage, to explore more accurately thoſe 


ſources, ino our nature, which give being to ex- 
perienge, and conſequently to all thoſe attain- 


ments, moral and intellectual, that are derived 
from ts, Theſe ſources. are two, ſenſe and me- 
mory«,; The ſenſes, both external and internal, 
are the original inlets of perception. They in- 
form the. mind of the facts which, in the preſent 

„Vo. K | | inflant, 
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inſtant; are ſituated within the ſphere af their 
activity, and no ſooner diſcharge their office in 
any particular inſtance, than the articles of ins 
formation exhibited by them, are devolved on 
the memory. Remembrance .inflantly ſucceeds 
ſenſation, infomuch that the memory becomes 
the ſole repoſitory of the knowledge received 
from ſenſe; knowledge which, without this repo» 
ſitory, would be as inſtantaneouſſy loſt as it is 
gotten, and could be of no ſervice to the mind, 
Our ſenſations would be no better than the fleet- 
ing pictures of a moving object on a camera 
obſcura, which leave not the leaſt veſtige behind 
them. Memory therefore is the only original 
voucher extant, of thoſe paſt realities for which 
we had once the evidence of ſenſe. Her ideas 
are, as it were, the prints that have been left by 
ſenſible impreſfions. But from theſe two faculties; 
confidered in themfelves, there reſults to us the. 
knowledge only of individual facts, and only of 
ſuch facts as either heretofore have come, or at 
preſent de Come, under the notice of 6 our: bent. 
n in order to render this is Knbwledze ute. 
ful to us, in diſeevering the nature of things, 
and in regulating our conduct, à further pro- 
** of the wind is ory which n to 
x be 


| 


* * 


ler; and if the object itſelf fo circumſtanced, 
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be ales attended to, and may be thus il: 
luftrated: I habe obſerved # fone fall to the 
ground when nothing intervened to impede its 
motion. This fingle fact produces little or no 
effect on the mind beyond a bake remembrance. 
At another time I 6bſerve the fall of à tile, at 
another of an apple, and ſo of almoſt: every Kind 


of body in the like | fitnation. ” Thus thy ſenſes 


firſt, and then my memory, furniſh me with 


numerous examples, which, though different in 


every other particular,” arc fir ifir i in this, that 
they preſent a body moving downwards till ob- 
ſtrücted either by the ground of by fone inter. 
venient object. Hence my firft notion of gra- 
vitation. For, With regard to the ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances of different facts, as by the repetitich 
ſuch circumffant 8 es dre inbfe detply imprinted, 
the mind acquires 2 habit of retaining them, 
omitting thoſe circumſtances peculiar to each, 
wherein their differences confiſt. Hence, if ob- 
jects of any kind ih a particular manner circum- 


ſtanced, ate remembered to have been ufually, and 
ſtill more, if uniformly, ſucceeded by certain 


particular conſequences, the ide of the former 
in the fuppoſed circumſtance thtroduted into the 
mind; immediately aſfociates' the idea of the lat- 


K 2 | be 
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be preſented. to the ſenſes, the mind inſtantly | 
anticipates - the appearance of the cuſtomary 
conſequence. This holds alſo inyerſely. The 


retention and aſſociation above explained, are 


called Experience. , The anticipation. is, in effect 
no other than a particular concluſion from that 
experience. Here we may remark, by the way, 
that though memory gives birth to experience, 
which reſults from the compariſon of facts re- 


membered, the experience or habitual aſſocia- 
tion remains, when the individual facts on which 


it is founded are all forgotten. I know from an 
experience, which excludes all doubt, the pqwer 
of fire in melting ſilver, and yet may not be able 


at preſent to recollect a particular inſtance in 


which I have ſeen this effect produced, or even 
in, which I have had the fact atteſted by, A Cre- 
dible — et © b bur itt ad 


80 ME will perhaps object, that the account 
now given makes our experimental. reaſoning 
look like. a ſort of mechaniſm neceſſarily reſult- 
ing from the very conſtitution of the mind. | 
acknowledge the juſtneſs of the remark, but do 
not think that it ought to be. regarded as an ob- 
jection. It is plain that our reaſoning in this 
way, if you pleaſe to call | it ſo, is very early, 

and 


* 


wh © 
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and precedes all reflection on our faculties, and 
the manner of applying them. Thoſe who at- 
tend to the progreſs of human nature through 
its different ſtages, and through childhood in 
particular, will obſerve, that children make 
great acquiſitions i in knowledge from experience, 
long before they attain the uſe of ſpeech, The 
beaſts alſo, in their ſphere, improve by experi- 
ence, which hath in them Juſt the ſame founda- 
tions of ſenſe and memory as in us, and hath, 
beſides, a ſimilar influence on their actions. It 
is preciſely in the ſame manner, and witty the 
ſame ſucceſs, that you might train à dag; or 


aceuſtom a child, to expect food on your calling 


to him in one tone of voice, and to dread your”. 


reſentment, hen you uſe another. The brutes 
have evidently the rudiments of this ſpeeies of 


rationality, which extends as far in them as the 
immediate purpoſes of ſelf-preſervation require, 
and which, whether you call it reafon'or inſtinct, 
they both acquire and uſe in the fame manner 
235 we do. That it reaches no farther in them, 
ſeems to ariſe from an original incapacity of 


claſfing, and (if I may uſe the expreſſion) ge- 


neraliſing their perceptions; an exerciſe which 

to us very quickly becomes familiar, and is what 

60 fits us for the uſe of language. Indeed. 
K 3 in 
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in the extent of this capacity, as much perhaps 
as in any thing, lies alſo the principal natural 
ſuperiority of: one man over another. 


Nur (Rug we may 15 fatinfied, has; to this 
kind of reaſoning, in its earlieſt and ſimpleſt form, 
little or no reflection is neceſſary, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that it is now uniyerſally admitted br 
apticians, that it is not purely from fight, but 
from fight aided by experience, that we derive 
our notions of the diftance of viſible objects from 
the eye. The ſenſation, ſay they, is inſtanta - 
neouſly followed by a; concluſion r judgment 
founded on experience. The point is deter- 
mined from the different phaſes of the object, 
found in former trials, to be connected with 00 
fexept diſtances, or from the effort that accom 
panies the different conformations we are obliged 
to give the organs of ſight, in order to obtain 3 
giſtinct viſion of the object. Now if this be the 
caſe, as I think hath been ſufficiently evinced of 
late, it is manifeſt, that this judgment is ſp truly 
inſtantaneous, and fo. perfectly the reſult of 
feeling and aſſociation, that the forming of it 

totally, eſcapes our notice. Perhaps in po period 
of life will you find a perſon, that, on the firſt 
mention of it, ee perſuaded, that he 


4 derives 


» cv. or RHETORIC 1g 
derives this knawledge from experience. Every . 
* man will be ready to tell you, that he needs no 
| other witneſſes than his eyes, to ſatisfy him that. 
jt objects are not in contact with his body, but are 
$ at different. diſtances from him as well as from 


— a 
4 


n one another. So paſſive i is the mind in this mat- 
Hl ter, and ſo rapid are the tranfitions which, by 
"8 this ideal attraction, the is impelled to make, 
& that ſhe is, in a manner, unconſcious of her own 
C operations. There is ſome ground to think, 
Y from the exact analogy which their organs- bear 
— to ours, that the diſcovery of diſtance from the 
5 eye, is attained by brutes in the fame manner as 
- by us. As to this, however, I will not be poſi- 
, tive. But though, in this way, the mind ac- 
[= quires an early perception of the moſt obvious 
* and neceſſary truths, without. which the bodily: 
g organs would be of little uſe ; in matters leſs im- 
4 portant, her procedure is muth flower, and more 
e le reſult of voluntary "application; and as the 
f exertion is more deliberate, ſhe is more conſei- 
7 ous of her awn activity, or at leafl members it 
besser. ki u den cy dat is common yl 


it we honour her operation with the name of rea- : 
d ung; though there is no eſfential diſſerenee 
ſt between the two cafes; It is true, indeed, that 
& the concluſions i in the firſt . by which "Mts" 
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in infancy we learn language, are commonly 
more to be as en wan che ef. 


fected in _ ſecond. | 2d 01660 ee 910. 
od $551 | nn $1 708% 915 ene 
PA R T III. Due a 22 of Moral Reaſoning, 
Wo 4 110 


Bor to return to the propoſed diftribution of, 
moral evidence. Under it J include theſe, three 
tribes; experience, analogy, and teſtimony. Ta, 
theſe I ſhall ſubjoin the conſideration of a fourth. 
totally diſtinct from them all, but which appears 
to be a mixture of the demonſtrative and the 


moral; or rather, a particular application of the 


former, for aſcertaining the preciſe force of the 


latter. The evidence I mean, is that reſulting 


from calcylatiops ee eee os 


8 £ in 


. . Doperience. 3 


. 1 + 4 13 9 50 
4 * 1 : . *% 


In HE firſt of theſe I have WAY Secullarly 
the evidence of experience; not with philoſophi- 
cal propriety, but in compliance with common 
language, and for diſtinction's ſake. Analogi - 
cal reaſoning is ſurely reaſoning from a more 
indirect experience. Now, as to this firſt kind, 
our experience is either uniform or various. In 
the one caſe, provided the facts on which it is 
founded be ſufficiently numerous, the concluſion 
4 L 1s 
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is aid to be morally certain. In the other, the 
concluſion built on the greater number of in- 
ſtances, is ſaid to be probable, and more or leſs 
ſo, according to the proportion which the in- 
ſtances on that ſide bear to thoſe on the oppoſite. 
Thus we are perfectly aſſured, that iron thrown 
into the river will ſink, that deal will float; be- 
cauſe” theſe concluſions are built on a full and 
uniform experience. That, in the laſt week of 
December next, it will ſnow in any part of Bri- 
tain ſpecified,” i is perhaps probable; that is, if, 
on inquiry or recollection, we are fatisfied that 
this hath more frequently happened than the 
contrary: that ſome time in that month it will 
ſnow, is more probable, but not certain; be- 
cauſe, though this concluſion be founded on ex- 
perience, that experience ĩs not uniform: laffly, 


i that it will now ſome time during winter, vill, | 
111 believe, on n the fame {aro be eros 
i- dent! Tun” I 

n e 4 i tigen ee TR Pf 

1 Ir was affirmed, that experience, or the ten- 
re dency of the mind to aſſociate ideas under the 
„ notion of cauſes, effects, or adjuncts, is never 
* contracted by one example only. This aſſertion, 
* it may be thought, is contradicted by the prin- 
Mn ciple on which phyfiologiſts commonly proceed, 


18 ; | | who 
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who confider one accurate experiment in ſupport: 

of a particular doctrine as ſuffigient evidence. 
The better to explain this phængmenon, and the 
farther to illuſtrate the nature of experience, þ 
ſhall make the fallexipg: Kemer | Fins 


about . nene e experiences im- 
ply, or perhaps generate, the notion of a ſpecies, 
including all thoſe individuals, which have the 
moſt obvious and. univerſal reſemblance. From 
Charles, I homas, William, we aſcend to the 
idea of man; from Britain, France, Spain, to 
the idea of kingdom. As our acquaintance with 

nature enlarges, we diſcoyer reſemblances of a 

ſtriking and important nature, between one ſpe- 

cies and another, which naturally begets the no- 
tion of a genus. From comparing men with 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and reptiles, we perceive, 
that they are all alike poſſeſſed of life; or a prin 
ciple of ſenſation and action, and of an organ» 
iſed body, and hence acquire the idea of ani- 
mal; in like manner from comparing kingdams 
with republics and. ariſtocracies, we obtain the 
idea of pation, and thence again riſe in the ſame 
track to ideas ftill mare comprehenſive. Fur- 
ther, let it he Frmembered, that I ag 


F 38 3 ow + 


we 
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paſt, but: concerning things uncommon. ae 
things ales, nee ankle e i 


Now. to ak this he a botaniſt i in 1 
traverſing the fields, lights.on-a particular plant, | q | 
which. appears to be of a ſpecies he is not ac | 4 
| quainted with. The flower he obſerves is mono- I! 
| petalous, and the number of flowers | it carries is { | 
; ſeven. Here are two facts that occur to his ob- 1 
; ſervatian, let us confider in what way he will be | [ 
diſpoſed to argue from them. From the firſt he I 
* does not heſitate to conclude, not only as pro- li 
\ WM table, but as certain, that this individual, and | 
it all of the fame ſpecies, invariably produce mo- - ; | 
— nopetalous flowers. From the ſecond, he by — 
- | no means concludes, as either certain. or even | | 
n probable, that the flowers which either this plant, j 
4 = a others of the ſame ſpecies, carry at once, will it 
+ always be ſeven. This difference, to a ſuperfi- - 1 
* cial inquirer, might ſeem capricious, ſince there 1 
— appears to be one example, and but one in either 4 | | 
18 caſe, on which the concluſion can be founded. li 
E The truth is, that it is not from this example | [ 
10 only that he deduces theſe inferences, Had he | l 
"4 never heretofore taken the ſmalleſt notice of any | | 
ve. plant, he could not have reaſoned at all from jt 
he theſe remarks. The mind recurs infiantly, from | i 
ſt, e EE | the ] i 
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no exception; in the other, a vari- 
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the unknown to all the other known ſpecies of 
the ſame genus, and thence to all the known ge- 
nera of the ſame order or tribe; and having ex- 
perienced in the one inftance, a regularity in 
every; ſpecies, genus, and tribe, which admits 
iety as bound- 
leſs as is that of ſeaſon, Coil, and culture; it ee 


hence to mark the difference. by us HOI 


Ad IN, we may PO Ss Par on'a cee a0 
quaintance with thoſe objects where with we are 
ſurrounded, we come to diſcover that they are 
moſtly of a compound nature, and that not only 
as containing a complication of thoſe qualities 
called accidents, as gravity, mobility, colour, 
extenſton, figure, ſolidity, which are common 
almoſt to all matter, not only as conſiſting of 
different members, but as comprehending a 


mixture of bodies, often very different in their 


nature and properties „ ab air, fire, water, { earth, 


falt, oil, ſpirit, and the like. 15 Theſe, perhaps, 


on deeper reſearches, will be found to confiſt of 
materials till ſimpler. Moreover, as wel advance 


in the ſtudy of Nature, we daily find more rea- 


ſon to be convinced of her conſtancy in All her 
operations, that like cauſes in like circumſtances 


always produce like eckt, and inverſely like 


effects 


8 — 


effect ue Gon IRE: like ai The incon+ 


fancy, which appears at firſt i in ſome of Nature's | 


works, a more improved experience teacheth us 
to account. for i in this manner. As moſt, of the 
objects we know, are of a complex nature, on a 
narrower ſcrutiny. we find, that the effects a- 

ſeribed to them, ought oſten ſolely to be aſcribed 
to one or more of the component parts: ; that the 


other parts noway contribute to the produdion; | 


that, on the contrary, they ſometimes tend to hin- 
der i it. If the parts in the compoſition c of ſimilar 
objects were always in equal quantity, their be- 
ing compounded would make no odds; if the 


parts, though not equal, bore always. the ſame 
proportion to t the whole, this would make 2 dif- 
ference; but uch as in many caſes might be 
computed. In both reſpects, however, chere is 
an immenſe variety. Perhaps every indiyidual 
ee from Frey other individual of the, ſame 


„ a4ia4 4 


tions c of its Fs; members a component 
parts. This, diverſity 1s, alſo .. found in other 
things, which, though hardly reducible to ſpe- 


cies, are generally known by the ſame name. 


The atmoſphere in the ſame place at different 
times, or at the ſame time in different places, 


differs | in denfity, heat, numidity, and the num- 
ber, 
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ber, quality, and proportion of tlie vapours or 
particles with whith it is loaden. The more then 
we become acqjuainted with elementary nature, 


the mort we are aſcertained by 4 general Expe- 
rience of the uniformity of their 6perattons. "Aha 


though perhaps it be impoſſible for us to attalh 
he Kknowheds ge of che fimpleſt elements of any 
yet, when ang thing appears fo fimple, or 


[wer exactly uniform, as tllat we have ob- 


ſerved it invartably” to produce firhilar effects; 


on diſcovering any new effect, though büt by 


one experiment, we conclude from the general 
experience of the efficient, 4 like conftaticy ih 
this energy as in the reft. Fire confines wood, 
melts copper; and Hardens clay. © Th theſe in- 
flances it acts unffortily, but not in theſe” bfly. 
1 have always experienced hitherto, that hat- 
erer of any ſpecies is conſumed” By it bnee, all 


of the fame ſpecies it will conſume upon ttlal at 
any time. The like may be flid of what is 


melted, or hardened; or otherwiſt altered, by it. . 


| If then, for the firſt time, I try the irfluetict of 
fre on any foffil, or other fubſtance; whatever be 

the effecl, I readily conclude, that fre will always 
produce à fimitar effect on fitnilat bodies. This 
eoncluſion is not founded on this fingle inſtance, - 


Bt on this inſtance compared with a general ex- 
8 5 perience 


perience of the: ang e of. this element n 


ren, 0 K ii | ttt 
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80 i the vr mie the Evidenich: of 


experience, on which. I have enlarged the more; 


as it is, if not the foundation, at leaſt the eri 


terion of all moral reaſoning iv hatever. It 86 


beſides, the principal organ of truth in all tire 
branches of phyſiology, (I: uſe: the word in lis 
largeſt acceptation,). including natural hiſtoryi 


aſtronomy, geography, mechanics, otics, hy 


droſtatics, meteorology, medicine, \chymiſtry; 
Under the general term Jalſacomprehend natural 
theology and pſychology, which, in my opinion; 
have been moſt unnaturally disjcined by philo- 
ſophers. Spirit, which here compriſes only the 
Supreme Being and the human ſoul, is ſurely 
as much ĩneluded under: the. notion of natural 
object, as body is, and is denowable to the philoæ 


ſopher purely in the lame . "IM ben . 


and en, 18 8 4. 2574 
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is but 4 mere ThadIrec experience, founded on 


ſome remote fimilitude:; As thin; 86, however, 
are often more cafily comprehended by # the aid of 
et h example, 
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example, than by definition, I ſhalbin that manner 
illuftrate the difference between -experimental 
evidence, and analogical. The circulation of 


| the blood in one huinan'body'is, I Thall ſupple, 


experimentally diſcovered. Nobody. will doubt 
of this being a ſufficient proof from experiende 
that the. blood circulates in every human body! 
Nay further, when we conſider the! great fimila- 


rity which other animal bodies bear to the hu- 


the deſtination of the ſeveral organs and limbs ; 


| 1 n we A! the; As 


| fabri and e of joe PA tas it 


will appear ſufficient experimental evidence of 


the circulation of the blood in brutes; eſpoelally 


in quadrupeds. Vet, in this application; it is 
manifeſt; that the evidence ĩs weaker than in the 
former. But ſhould from the ſame experiment 


infer the circulation of the ſapi in vegetables 


this would be called an argument. vnlyi from ana · 
logy. Now all reaſonings from experience are 
obviouſly weakened in proportion to the remote- 


neſs of the reſemblance ſubſiſting between that 


on which the argument is founded, and that 


concerning which w we form the Sonchuian. ame} 
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Tus ſame thing may be conſidered in a dif- 


ferent way. I have learned from experience, that 


like effects ſometimes proceed from objects which 
faintly reſemble, but not near ſo frequently as 


from objects which have a more perfect likeneſs, 


By this experience 1 am enabled to determine 
the degrees of probability from the degrees of 
ſimilarity, i in the different caſes. It is preſuinable 
that the former of theſe ways has the earlieſt in- 
fluence, when the mind, unaccuſtomed to re- 


flection, forms but a weak aſſociation, and con- 
ſequently but A weak expectation of a ſimilar 


event from a weak reſemblance. The latter 
ſeems more the reſult of thought, and is better 


adapted t to the Wann forms of reaſoning. 


1 


IT mol be allowed, "that endlogical evideace 


is at beſt but a feeble 1 ſupport, and i is hardly ever 
honoured with the name of proof. Nevertheleſs, 
when the analogies are numerous, and the ſub- 
ject admits not evidence of another kind, it doth 
not want its efficacy. lt muſt be owned, how- 


ever, that i it is generally. more ſucceſsful i in filenc- | 


ing objections, than in evincing truth, and on 
this account may more property” de fiyled the 
defenſive arms of the orator, than the ofſfenſive. 
Though it rarely refutes, it frequently repels re- 

Vor. I. | // 
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futation, like thoſe weapons which, though they 
eannot kill the Ad wil ward his blows v. . 


32 


l Shimon, 


In HE third tribe 18 ; the evidence of teflimony, 
which i is either oral or written. | This alſo hath 
been thought by ſome, but unjuſtly, to be ſolely 
and originally derived from the ſame ſource, ex- 
perience +. The utmoſt, in regard to this, that 
can be affirmed with truth, is, that the evidence 
of teſtimony i is to be conſidered as. ſtrictiy logi- 
gal, no farther than human veracity in general, 
or the veracity of witneſſes of ſuch a character, 
and in ſuch circumſtances i in particular, 18 ſup- 
ported; or, perhaps more properly, hath not 
been. refuted by experience. But that teſtimony, 
antecedently to experience, hath a natural in- 
fluence on belief, is undeniable. In this it re- 
ſembles memory; ; for though. the deſects and 
Dr. Butler, in his excellent treaüſe called The analigy of 
Religion natural. and revealed, to the canſftitation and courſe of 
nature, hath ſhewn us, how uſeful this mode of reaſoning may 


be rendered, by the application he hath fo nen 8 of 
it, for refuting the cavils of inſideli tp. 4, 

2. * 1 had occaſion to make ſome reſlections on this 1 for 
merly, See Diſſertation, on Miracles, Part 1. Sect. 2. There are 


feveral ingenious obſervations on the lame i in iure In- 
* vi. Sect. 23. „ ; 
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mitrepreſentations of memory are corrected by 
experience, yet that this faculty hach an innate 
evidence of its dyn, we know from this; that if 


ue had not previoally given an implicit faith to 


memory, we had never been ablè to atquire ex- 
perience. This will appear from a reviſal of its 
nature, às explained above. Nay, it muſt be 
owned; that in what regards fingle facts, teſti- 
mony is more adequate evidence than any con- 
cluflons from experience: The immediate con- 
cluſtons from experience are general, and run 


thus: This is the ordinary conrfe of nature. 


Such ati event may reafonably be expected, 
* when all the attendant circumſtances are ſimi- 


© lar.” When we defcehd to particulars, the 
cofictuflon rteceffitify becomes weaker, being 


more indirect. For though all the bon circum- 


ſtances be fimilar, All the aclun circumſtances 


may not be flimilar ; for Is it poſſible in any caſe 
to be affured; that all the actual cirtumſtances 
are known to us. Actordingly, experience is 
the foundation of philoſophy; which conſiſts in 


2 collection of general truths, ſyſtematically di- 


geſted. On che contrary, th direct conclu- 


ſion from teſtimony 18 particular, and runs 
thus : L, This 1 is the fact if the inſtante ſpecified: 4 
Teſtimony, therefore, is the foundation of hiſto- 
= * 5 ry; 
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ry, which is occupied about individuals. Hence 
we derive our acquaintance with paſt ages, as 
from experience we derive all that we can diſco- 
ver of the future. But the former i is dignified 
with the name of knowledge, whereas the latter 
is regarded as matter of conjecture only. When 
experience is applied to the diſcovery of the 
truth in a particular incident, we call the evi- 
dence preſumptive ; ample teſtimony is account- 
ed a poſitive proof of the fact. Nay, the ſtrongeſt 
conviction built merely on the former is ſome- I 
times overturned by the ſlighteſt attack of the 
latter. Teſtimony is capable of giving us abſo- 
lute certainty (Mr. Hume himſelf being judge“) 
even of the moſt miraculous fact, or of what is 
contrary to uniform experience. For, perhaps, 
in no other inſtance can experience be applied 
to individual events, with ſo much certainty, as 

in what relates to the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. Yet, even this evidence, he admits, may 


not only be counterbalanced, but 8 by 


teſtimony. 


Bur to return. Teſtimony is a ſerious inti- 


mation from another, of any fact or obſervation, 
as being what he remembers to have ſeen or heard 


e Eſſay of Miracles, p. 2. 
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or experienced. To this, when we have no po- 
ſitive reaſons of miſtruſt or doubt, we are, by an 
original principle of our nature, (analogous to 
that which compels our faith in memory) led to 
give an unlimited afſent. As on memory alone 
is founded the merely perſonal experience of the 
individual, ſo on teſtimony, in concurrence with 
memory, is founded the much more extenſive 
experience, which is not originally our own, 
but derived from others . By the firſt, 1 queſtion 
not, a man might acquire all the knowledge ne- 
ceſſary for mere animal ſupport, in that rudeſt 
ſtate of human nature (if ever ſuch a ſtate exiſted) | 


which was without ſpeech, and without ſociety; 


to the laſt, in conjunction with the other, we 
are indebted for every thing which diſtinguiſhes 
the man from the brute, for language, arts, and 
civilization. It. hath been obſerved, that from 
experience we' learn to confine our belief in 


human teſtimony, within the proper bounds. 
Hence we are taught to confider many attendant 


circumſtances, which ſerve either to corroborate 


or to invalidate its evidence. The reputation of 


the atteſter, his manner of addreſs, the nature 


of the fact attefted,” the. occaſion ow "giving the 


9 ® Diſſertation on Miracles, Pars L wy "OR: 
L 3 teſtimony, 
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teſtimony, the poſſible or probable deſign. in 
giving it, the diſpoſition of the hearers to whom 
it was given, and ſeveral other oirogmſtances, have 
all confiderable influence in fixing the degreg 


of credibility, But of thefe I ſhall have occa; 


fion to take notice afterwards, It deſerves like; | 
wiſe to be attended to on this ſpþjeR, that in 
2 number of concyrrent teſſimonies, (in caſey 
wherein there could have heen no preyigus. gone 
gert) there is a probability: diſtin&t fram that 


which may be termed the ſum of the. prabahilities 


refulting from the teſtimonies of the witneſſes, 3 
probability which would remain even though the 
witneſſes were of ſuch a character as ta merit ng 
faith at all. This probability ariſeth purely from 
the cancurrence itſelf. That ſuch à concurrence 
ſhould ſpring from chance, is as ane to infinite; 


that is, in other words, morally impoſſible,” If 


therefore concert be excluded, there remgins ng 
other cauſe but the reality of the fact. 


| Now to this ſpecies of evidence, mh 
we are firſt immediately indebted for all the 
branches of philology, ſuch as hiſtory, civil 


eccleſiaſtic, and literary; grammar, avgyages 


Juriſprudence, and criticiſm ; to which J may 


add reyealed religion, as far as it is to 'be con- 


** 
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ſidered as a ſubject of hiftorical and critical in- 
quiry, and fa diſcoverable by natural means 
and ſecondly, to the ſame fource we owe, ad way 
hinted above, a great part of that light which 8 
commonly known under the name of experience, 


but which is, in fact, not founded on our own. 


perſonal obſervations, or the notices originally 
given by our own ſenſes, but on the atteſted ex: 
periences and obſervations af others. So that 
as hence we.deriye entirely our knowledge of the 
actions and productions of men, eſpecially in 
other regions, and in former ages; hence alſs 
we derive, in a much greater meaſure than is 


commonly imagined, our acquaintance with Na- 


ture and her works. Logic, rhetoric, ethics, 
economics, and politics, are properly branches 
of pneumatology, though very cloſely, connect. 
ed with the: nen 1 05 above enumer 
rated. uu b 15 zii 1511459 adtigo bom 


W. Calexlation Fi 1 1 


| Ts! lat kind of evidence J projet t to con. 
ſider, was that refulting from calculations of 
chances. Chance is not commonly underflood 

either im philoſophic or in vulgar language to 

imply the excluſion of eauſe, but our igno- 

. Trance of the eauſe. It is often employed to de- 
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"Twp i 
note a bare poſſibility of an eyent, when nothing 


is known either to produce or to hinder it. But 
in this meaning it can never be made the ſub- 


ject of calculation. It then only affords ſcope 
to the calculator, when a cauſe is known for the 


production of an effect, and when that effe& 


muſt neceſſarily be attended with this or that or 
the other circumſtance; but no cauſe is known 
to determine us to regard one particular cir- 


cumſtance, in preference to the reſt, as that 


which ſhall accompanythe ſuppoſed effect. The 
effect is then conſidered as neceſſary, but the cir- 
cumſtance as only caſual or contingent. When 
a die is thrown out of the hand, we know that 
its gravity will make it fall; we know alſo, that 
this, together with its cubical figure, will make 
it lie ſo, when intercepted by the table, as to 


have one fide facing upwards. Thus far we pro- 


ceed on the certain prineiples of a uniform ex- 
perience; but there is no principle which can 
lead me to conclude, that one ſide rather than 


another will be turned up. I know that this cir- 


cumſtance is not without a cauſe ; but is, on the 
contrary, as really effected by the previous toſſ- 
ing which it receives in the hand or in the box, 
as its fall and the manner of its lying are by itz 
grayity and figure. But the various turns or ma- 

| tions 
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tions glren it, In this. manner, do ineyitably 
eſcape my notice; and ſo are held for nothing. 
Iſay, therefore, that the chance is equal for every 
one of the fix ſides. Now, if five of theſe were 
marked with the ſame figure, ſuppoſe a dagger 
[+], and only one with an'afteriſk [*), I ſhould, 

in that caſe, ſay, there were five chances that the 
die would turn up the dagger, for one that it 
would turn up the aſteriſk. For the turning up 
each of the ſix ſides being equally poſſible; there 
are five caſes in which the dagger, and _ one 
in which the afteriſk, would be EET 


E HIS differs from e aiich! as I 
reckon the probability here, not from number- 
ing and comparing the events, after repeated 
trials, but without any trial, from balancing the 
poſſibilities on both fides. But though different 
from experience, it is ſo fimilar, that we cannot 
wonder that it ſnould produce a fimilar effect 
upon the mind. Theſe different poſitions being 
confidered as equal, if any of five thall produce 
one effect, and but the ſixth another, the 
mind weighing the different events, refteth in an 
expectation of that in which the greater number 


of chances concur ; but” ſtill accompanied with 


a degree of heſitancy, which appears propor- 
0 tioned 
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tioned to the number of chances an the oppoſite ſide. 


It is much after the ſame manner that the mind. on 
comparing its own experiences, when five inſtances 
favour one fide, to one that fayours the contrary, 
determines the greater credibility of the former. 
Hence in all complicated caſes, the very degree 
of probability may be arithmetically aſcertained. 
That two dice marked in the common way will 
turn up ſeyen, is thrice as probable as that they 
will turn up eleven, and fix times as probable 
as that they will turn up twelve“. The degree 


of probability is here determined demonſtra : 


tively. It is indeed true, that ſuch mathema- 


tical calculations may be founded on experience, 


as well as upon chances. Examples of this we 
have in the computations that have. been made of 


the value of annuities, inſurances, and ſeveral other 


commercial articles. In ſuch caſes, a great nun 
of inſtances is neceſſary, the greateſt. exacings 
in collecting them on each fide, and due care 


that there be no diſcoverable peculiarity in any 


» Call one die A, the other er B. The chances for 7 aro  // 
Ant, Bb. 44. By | - 
A 2. B Fo A Go 2. 5 : | 
Aa 3. i. bb, Bis Fi ixbqy 
The chances for 11 re·˖ 4 
| A6. B 52 , "A 6 toad 13 7 7 "7 
A5. B 6. 44; een 


The only chance for 12 is A 6. B 6, The 1 is to the 20) 45 
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of them, which would render them unfit for mp 
Fg a rer ooncluſion. 


Pax Tr IV. Tue ſuhertertly if faule evidence 


re- exam: ned. 


Ar r ER the enumeration made i in oy firſt part 
of this ſection, of the principal differences be- 
tween ſcientific evidence and moral, 1 ſignified 
my intention of reſuming the ſubject afterwards, 
as far at leaſt as might be neceſſary to ſhew, 
that the prerogatives of demonſtration are not ſo 
confiderable, as on a curſory view one is apt to 
imagine. It will be proper now to execute this 
intention. I could not attempt it ſooner, as 
the right apprehenſion of what is to be advanced, 
will depend on a juſt conception of thoſe things 
which have lately been explained. In the com- 
pariſon referred to, I contxaſted the two ſorts of 
evidence, as they are in themſelves, without con- 
ſidering the influence which the neceſſary appli- 
cation of our faculties in uſing both, has, and 
ought to have, on the effect. The obſervations 
then made in that abſtracted view of the ſubject, 


appear to be well founded, But that view, I 


acknowledge, doth not comprehend the whole : 
with which we are concerned. 
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_ It was obſerved of memory, that as it inſtant- 
7 ſucceeds ſenſation, it is the repoſitory of all 
the ſtores from which our experience is collected, 
and that without an implicit” faith in the clear 
repreſentations of chat faculty, we could not ad- 
vance a ſtep in the acquiſition of experimental 
knowledge. Vet we know that memory is not 
infallible; nor can we pretend, that in any caſe | 
there is not a phyſical poſſibility of her making 
a falſe report. Here, it may be ſaid, is an ir- 
remediable imbecillity in the very foundation of 
moral reaſoning. But is it leſs ſo in demonfira- 
tive reaſoning ? This point deſerves a careful 
examination. | 


Is was remarked concerning the latter, that 
it is a proof conſiſting of an uninterrupted ſeries 
of axioms. - The truth of each is intuitively per- 
ceived as we proceed. But this proceſs is of 
neceſſity gradual, and theſe axioms are all 
brought in ſucceſſion. : It muſt then be ſolely 


by the aid of memory, that they are capable of 
producing conviction in the mind. Nor by this 


do I mean to affirm, that we Can remember the 
preceding ſteps, with their connexions, ſo as to 
have them all preſent to our view at one. inſtant ; 
far then we ſhould, in that inftant, perceive the 


< 


3 | N whole 
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whole intuitively; Our. — on the 


contrary, amounts to no more than this, that 


the perception of the truth of the axiom to which 
we are adyanced in the proof, is accompanied 


with a ſtrong impreſſion, on the memory, of the 
ſatisfaction that the mind received from the juſt- 
neſs and regularity of what preceded. And in 


this we are under a neceſſity of acquieſcing; for | 


the underſtanding is no more capable of contem- 
plating and perceiving at once, the truth of all 
the propoſitions in the ſeries, than the tongue is 


capable of uttering them at once. Before we. 


make great progreſs in geometry, we come to 
demonſtrations, wherein there is a reference to 
preceding demonſtrations; and in theſe perhaps 
to others that preceded them. The bare reflec- 
tion, that as to theſe we once were ſatisfied, is 
accounted by every learner, and teacher too, as 
ſufficient. And if it were not ſo, no advance- 
mentat all could be made in this ſcience. Yet, here 
again, the whole evidence is reduced to the teſti- 


mony of memory. It may be ſaid that, along 
with the remembrance now mentioned, there is 


often in the mind, a conſcious power of recolle&- 
ing the ſeveral ſteps, whenever it pleaſes ; but 
the power of recollecting them ſeverally and ſuc- 
cellively, and the actual inſtantaneous recollec- 

| tion 
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tion of the whole, are widely different. No 
what is the conſequience of this induction? It i 
plainly this, that, iti ſpite of the pride of ma- 
thefls, no demonſtration whatever can produce, 


dr reaſonably ought to produce, à higher degree 


of certainty, than that which reſults from the 
vivid teprefentations of memory, on which the 


other is obliged to lean. Such is here the natu- 


ral ſubordination, however rational and purely 
imellectual the former triay be accounted, how. 
ever myfterious and inexplicable the latter. Fof 
it is manifeſt; that without a perfect acquieſcence 
in fuch repreſentations, the mathematician could 
not advance a fingle ſtep beyohd his definitions 
and axionis. Nothing therefore is more certain, 
However incondeivable it appeared to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, than what was affirmed by Dr. Orwatd, that, 
the poffibility of error attends lle. my IP 4. 


6 a nn. 


Ir from theory we recut to ; Hi, we fat 


quickly find, that thoſe moſt deeply verſed in this 
fort of reaſoning, are conſcious of the jufthefs 6f 
the remark now made. A geometriciun, 1 ſhall 
ſuppoſe, diſcovers a new theorem, which, hav- 


ing made a diagram for the purpoſe, he attempts 


The 
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The figure he EAR conſtructed is very i 
and the demonſtration long. Allow me now to 
aſk, Will he be ſo perfectly ſatisfied on the firſt 
trial, as not to think it of importance to make a 
ſecond, perhaps a third; and a fourth? Whence 
ariſes this diffidence ? Purely from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of the fallibility of his own faculties. But 
to what purpoſe, it may be ſaid, the reiterations 
of the attempt, fince it is impoſſible for him, by 
any efforts, to ſhake off his dependence on the 
accuracy of his attention, and fidelity of his 
memory? Or, what can he have more than rei- 
terated teſtimonies of his memory, in ſupport of 
the truth of its former teſtimony? I acknow- 
| ledge, that after a hundred attempts he can 
have no more. But even this is a great deal. 
We learn from experience, that the miſtakes or 
overſights committed by the mind in one opera- 
tion, are ſometimes; on a review, corrected in 
a ſecond, or perhaps in a third. Beſides, the 
repetition, when no error is.diſcovered; enlivens 
the remembrance, and ſo ſtrengthens the con- 
viction. But for this conviction, it is plain that 
we are in a great meaſure indebted to memory, 
and in ſome meaſure even to experience. 


AnI TH. 
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 ARITHMETICAL operations, as well as geo? 


metrical, are in this nature ſcientific; yet the 
moſt accurate accountants are very ſenſible. of 


the poſſibility of committing a blunder, and 


therefore rarely fail, for ſecuring the matter, 
when it is of importance, to prove what they 
have done, by trying to effect the ſame thing 
another way. You have employed yourſelf, ] 
ſuppoſe, in reſolving ſome difficult problem by 


algebra, and are convinced that your ſolution is 


juſt. One whom you. know to be an expert al- 
gebraiſt, carefully peruſes the whole operation, 
and acquaints you that he hath diſcovered an 


error in your procedure. You are that inſtant 
ſenſible that your conviction was not of ſuch an 


impregnable nature, but that his ſingle teſtimo- 
ny, in conſequence of the confidence you repoſe 
in his experienced veracity and Kill, makes a 
conſiderable abatement in it. 15.1 


Maxy caſes might be ſuppoſed, of belief 
founded only on moral evidence, which it would 
be impoſſible thus to ſhake. A man of known 
probity and good ſenſe, and (if you think it 
makes an addition of any moment in this caſe) 


an aſtronomer and philoſopher, bids you look at 


the ſun as ĩt goes down, and tells you with a fe- 
rious 
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rious countenance, that the ſun which ſets to- 
day will never again riſe upon the earth. What 
would be the effect of this declaration? Would 
it create in you any doubts? I believe it might, 
as to the ſoundneſs of the man's intellects, but 


not as to the truth of what he ſaid. Thus, if we 


regard only the effect, demonſtration itſelf doth 


not always produce ſuch immoveable certainty, 


as is ſometimes conſequent on merely moral evi- 


dence. And if there are, on the other hand, 


ſome well-known demonſtrations, of ſo great 
authority, that it would equally look like lunacy 


to impugn, it may deſerve the attention of the 
curious, to inquire how far, with reſpect to the 
bulk of mankind, theſe circumſtances, their 
having ſtood the teſt of ages, their having ob- 
tained the univerſal ſuffrage of thoſe who are 


qualified to examine them (things purely of the 


nature of moral evidence), have contributed to 
that unſhaken faith with which yy are received. 


TRE principal difference then, 10 ice of the 
reſult of both kinds, is reduced to this narrow point. 
In mathematical reaſoning, provided you are aſ- 
certained of the regular procedure of the mind, to 
affirm that the concluſion is falſe, implies a con- 
tradiction; in moral reaſoning, though the pro- 
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+ cedure of the mind were quite unexceptionable, 
there ſtill remains a phyſical poſſibility, of the 


falfity of the conclufion. But how ſmall: this 


difference is in reality, any judicious perſon who 
but attends a little, may eaſily diſcover, The 


geometrician, for inſtance, can no more doubt, 
whether the book called Euclid's Elements is a 
human compoſition, whether its contents were 


diſcorered and digeſied into the order in which 
they are there diſpoſed, by human genius and 


art, than he can doubt the truth of the propoſi · 
tions therein demonſtrated. Is he in the ſmalleſt 
degree ſurer of any of the properties of the circle, 
than that if he take away his hand from the 
compaſſes, with which he is deſcribing it on the 


wall, they will immediately fall to the ground. 


Theſe things affect his mind, and influence his 
practice, preciſely in the ſame manner. 


So much for the various kinds of evidence, 


whether intuitive or deductive; intuitive evidence, 


as divided into that of pure intellection, of con- 


ſciouſneſs, and of common ſenſe, under the laſt 


of which that of memory is included; deductive 
evidence, as divided into ſcientific and moral, 
with the ſubdiviſions of the latter into experi- 
ence, analogy, and teſtimony, to which hath 

been 
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been added, the confideration of a Hixed ſpecies 
concerning chances. So much' for the various 

| ſubje&s of diſcourſe; and the ſorts of eviction of 
which they are reſpeAively ſuſceptible; This, 
though peculiarly the logician's province, is the 
foundation of all conviction, and conſequently of yo 
perſuaſion too. To attain- either of theſe: ends, ; 1 | 
the ſpeaker muſt always aſſume the character of 1 
the cloſe and candid reaſoner : for though he 
may be an acute logician who is no orator, he 
will never be a eee, orator who is no 
logician. | . 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the nature and uſe f tie ſcholaftic art o 
Pllagixing. . 


PAVING i in the preceding chapter endea- 
voured to trace the outlines of natural logic, 
perhaps with more minuteneſs than in ſuch an 
inquiry as this was ſtrictly neceſſary, it might 
appear ſtrange to paſs over in ſilence the dialectic 
of the ſchools; an art which, though now fallen 
into diſrepute, maintained for a tract of ages, 
. the higheſt reputation among the learned. What 
1 was ſo long regarded, as teaching the only legi- 
1 > T7 . - timate 
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timate uſe and application of our rational pow- 


ers in the acquiſition of knowledge, ought not 


ſurely, when we are employed in inveſtigating 
the nature and the different ſorts of EIGEN | 


to be altogether overlooked. 


Ił is long ſince I was firſt convinced, Fs what 
Mr. Locke hath ſaid on the ſubject, that the ſyl- 
logiſtic art, with its figures and moods, ſerves 
more to diſplay the ingenuity of the inventor, 


and to exerciſe the addreſs and fluency of the 
learner, than to aſſiſt the diligent" inquirer in his 


reſearches after truth. The method of proving 


by ſyllogiſm, appears, even on a ſuperficial re- 


view, both unnatural and prolix. The rules laid 


down for diſtinguiſhing the concluſive from the 


inconclufive forms of argument, the true ſyllo- 
giſm from the various kinds of ſophiſm, are at 
once cumberſome to the memory, and unneceſ- 


ſary in practice. No perſon, one may venture 


to pronounce, will ever be made a reaſoner, who 
ſtands in need of them. In a word, the whole 
bears the manifeſt indications of an artificial and 
oſtentatious parade of learning, calculated for 
giving the appearance of great profundity, to 
what in fact is very ſhallow. Such, I acknow- 
ledge, have been, of a long time, my ſentiments 

| on 
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on the ſubje. On a nearer inſpection, I cannot 
 fay I have found reaſon to alter them, though T 
think I have ſeen a little further into the nature 
of this diſputative ſcience, and conſequently into 
the grounds of its futility. I ſhall, therefore, as 
briefly as poſſible, lay before the reader a few 
obſervations on the ſubject, and ſo diſmiſs this 
article. een n N 


PERMIT me only to premiſe in general, that 
proceed all along on the ſuppoſition, that the 
reader hath ſome previous acquaintance with 
ſchool logic. It would be extremely ſuperflu- 
ous in a work like this, to give even the ſhorteſt 
abridgment that could be made of an art ſo well 
known, and which is ſtill to be found in many 
thouſand volumes. On the other hand, it is not 
neceſſary that he be an adept in it, a mere ſmat- 
tering will ſufficiently ſerye the preſent purpoſe. 


My firft obſervation is, that this 'method of 
arguing has not the leaſt affinity to moral reaſon» 
ing, the procedure in the one being the very re- 
verſe of that employed in the other. In moral 
reaſoning we proceed by analyſis, and aſcend from 
particulars to univerſals; in ſyllogizing we pro- 
_ ceed by ſyntheſis, and deſcend from univerſals 
M 3 1 to 
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to particulars, The analytic is the only method 
which we can follow, in the acquiſition of natu- 
ral knowledge, or of whatever regards actual 
exiſtences; the ſynthetic is more properly the 
method that ought to be purſued in the appli- 
cation of knowledge already acquired. It is for 
this reaſon it has been called the didatic me- 


thod, as being the ſhorteſt way of communicat- 


ing the principles of a ſcience. But even in 
teaching, as often as we attempt, not barely to 
inform, but to convince, there is a neoeſſity of 
recurring to the traQ, in which the knowledge 


we would convey, was firſt attained. Now, che 
method of reaſoning by ſyllogiſm, more re- 
ſembles mathematical demonſtration, - wherein, 


from univerſal principles, called axioms, we de- 


duce many truths, which, though general in 


their nature, may, when compared with thoſe 
fir&principles, be juſtly ſty led partjeular, Where- 


as, in all kinds of knowledge, wherein experi- 


_ ence is our only guide, we can proceed to gene- 
ral truths, ſalely by an induction of particulars, 


— AGREEABLY to this remark, if a ſyllogiſm be 
regular in mood and figure, and if the premiſes 


be true, the concluſion js infallible. The whole 
Ren of the ſyllogiftic art lies in theſe two 
axioms; 


—H my wy uy ah wm 
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axioms: © Things which coincide with the ſame 
© thing, coincide with one another; and Two 
© things, whereof one does, and one does not 
« coincide with the fame thing, do not coincide 
* with-one another.” On the former reſt all the 
affirmative ſyllogiſms, on the latter all the nega- 
tive. Accordingly, there is no more mention 
here of probability and of degrees of evidence, 
than in the operations of geometry and algebra. 
It is true, indeed, that the term probable may be 
admitted into a ſyllogiſm, and make an eſſential 
part of the concluſion, and ſo it may alſo in an 
arithmetical computation ; but this does not in 
the leaſt affect what was advanced juſt now; for, 
in all ſuch caſes, the probability itſelf is aſſumed 
in one of the premiſes : whereas, in the induc- 
tive method of reaſoning, it often happens, that 
from certain facts we can deduce _ probable 
conſequences. | <4 | wr 


 T opsERVE Reomly; that though this manner 
of arguing has more of the nature of ſcientific 
reaſoning, than of moral, it has, nevertheleſs, 
not been thought worthy of being adopted by 
mathematicians, as a proper method of de- 
monftrating their theorems. I am fatisfied that - 
mathematical demonftration is capable of being 

M4 moulded 
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moulded into the ſyllogiſtic form, having made 
the trial with ſucceſs on ſome propoſſtions. But 
that this form is a very incommodious one, and 


has many diſadyantages, but not one advantage 
of that commonly practiſed, will be manifeſt to 


every one who makes the experiment. It is at 
once more indirect, more tedious, and more ob - 


ſcure. I may add, that if into thoſe abſtract 
ſciences one were to introduce ſome ſpecious 


fallacies, ſuch fallacies could be much more eaſi- 
ly ſheltered under the awkward verboſity of this 
artificial method, than under the elegant ſimpli- 
city of that which has hitherto been uſed. 


1 third remark, which, by ha: way, is > 


rectly conſequent on the two former, ſhall be, 
that in the ordinary application of this art, to 
matters with which we can be made acquainted 
only by experience, it can be of little or no uti- 
lity. So far from leading the mind, agreeably 
to the deſign of all argument and inveſtigation, 
from things known to things unknown, and by 
things evident to things obſcure; its uſual pro- 
greſs is, on the contrary, from things leſs known 
to things better known, and by things obſcure to 
things evident. But that it may not be thought 
that I do injuſtice to the art by this repreſenta- 

tion, 
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tion, I oy entreat, that the few following con- 
ſiderations may be attended to. 


WHEN in the way of induction, the mind 
proceeds from individual inſtances to the diſco- 


very of ſuch truths as regard a ſpecies, and from 


theſe again, to ſuch as comprehend a genus, we 
may ſay with reaſon, that as we advance, there 
may be in every ſucceeding ſtep, and commonly 
is, leſs certainty than in the preceding; but in 
no inſtance whatever can there be more. Beſides, 
as the judgment formed concerning the leſs ge- 


neral, was anterior to that formed concerning 


the more general, ſo the conviction is more vi- 
vid arifing from both circumſtances; that, being 
leſs general, it is more diſtinctly conceived, and 
being earlier, it is more deeply imprinted. Now 


the cuſtomary procedure in the ſyllogiſtic ſci- 


ence is, as was remarked, the natural method 
reverſed, being from general to ſpecial, and con- 


ſequently from leſs to more obvious. In ſcien- 


tific reaſoning the caſe is very different, as the 
axioms or univerſal truths. from which the ma- 
thematician argues, are ſo far from being the 
flow reſult of induction and experience, that 
they are ſelf-evident. T hey are no ſooner appre- 
hended than neceſſarily aſſented to. 

FF 
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Bur to illuflrate the matter by examples, take 
the following ſpecimen in Barbara, the firſt mood 

of the * figure: 
All animals feel; 


All horſes are animals; 
| Therefore all horſes feel. 


"> is impoſſible that any reaſonable man who 
really doubts whether a horſe has feeling or is a 
mere automaton, ſhould be convinced by this 
argument. For, ſuppoſing he uſes the names 
horſe and animal, as ſtanding in the ſame rela- 
tion of ſpecies and genus, which they bear in 
the common acceptation of the words, the argu- 
ment you employ is, in effect, but an affirmation | 
of the point which he denies, couched in ſuch 
terms as include a multitude of other fimilar af- | 
firmations, which, whether true or falſe, are no- 
thing to the purpoſe. Thus all animals feel, is 
only a compendious expreſſion, for all horſes feel, 
all dogs feel, all camels feel, all eagles feel, and ſo 
through the whole animal creation. I affirm, 
beſides, that the procedure here is from things 
leſs known to things better known, It is poſſible 
that one may believe the concluſion who denies 
the major: but the reverſe is not poſſible ; for, 
to expreſs myſelf in the language of the art, 
that may be predicated of the ſpecies, which is 
8 | not 
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not predicable of the genus; but that can never 
be predicated of the genus which is not -predi- 
cable af the {peoiecs. If One, therefore, Were 
under ſuch an error in regard to the brutes, true 
logic, which is always ooinoident with good 
ſenſe, would lead our refle tions to the indica» 
tions of peroeption and feeling, given by theſe 
animals, and the remarkable -conformity'»which 
in this reſpect, and in reſpe# of their bodily or- 
* they nnen ee £ 

Ir may be aid, "A if the ſubjeft e of the 
queſtion were a creature much more ignoble 
than the horſe, there would be no ſcope for this 
objection to the argument. Subſtitute, then, the 
word eyſters for horſes in the minor, and it will 
* thus, 7 


All animals feel ; 

All oyſters are animals ; 

Thereface all axtters feel, 

In order to give the greater advantage to the ad- 

vocate for this ſcholaſtic art, let us ſuppoſe the 

antagoniſt does not maintain the oppoſite fide 

from any favour to Deſcartes' theory concern- 

ing brutes, but from ſome notion entertained of 

that particular order of beings, which is the ſub- 

ject of diſpute. It is evident, that though he 
ſhould 
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' ſhould admit the truth of the major, he would 
regard the minor as merely another manner of 


expreſſing the concluſion; for he would con- 


ceive an animal no otherwiſe, than as a body 
endowed with ſenſation or feeling. 


i 


' SOMETIMES indeed, there is not in the pre- 


miſes any poſition more generic, under which 


the concluſion can bu compriſed. In this caſe 


you always find that the ſame propoſition is ex- 
hibited in different words; inſomuch that the 
ſtreſs of the argument lies in a mere ſynonyma, 
or ſomething equivalent. The following is an 
example: e 643507 

The Atmighty ought to be worthipped; | 

God is the Almighty z | 

Therefore God ought to be worſhipped. x 
It would be ſuperfluous to illuſtrate that this ar- 
gument could have no greater influence on the 
Epicurean, than the firſt mentioned one would 
| have on the Carteſian. To ſuppoſe the contrary, 
is to ſuppoſe the conviction effected by the 
charm of a ſound, and not by the ſenſe 'of what 
is advanced. Thus alſo, the middle term and 
the ſubje& frequently correſpond to each other; 
as the definition, deſcription, or circumlocu- 
tion, and the name. Of bhat I ſhall give an ex- 

ample 


It 


fl 


le 
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ample in Diſamis, as in the technical dialect, the 


third mood of the third figure is denominated: 


Some men are rapacious; 
All men are rational animals; | 
Therefore ſome rational animals are rapacious. 


Who does not perceive that rational animals i is 


but a periphrafis for men? = 
Ir may be proper to ſubjoin one example at 
leaſt in negative ſyllogiſms. The ſubſequent is 
one in Celarent, the ſecond mood of the firſt 
figure: 5 | 
Nothing violent is laſting ; 
But tyranny is violent; 
Therefore tyranny is not laſting. | | 
Here a thing violent ſerves for the genus of which 
tyranny is a ſpecies ; and nothing can be clearer 
than that it requires much leſs experience to diſ- 
cover, whether ſhortneſs of duration be juftly 


attributed to tyranny the ſpecies, than whether 


it be juſtly predicated of every violent thing. 
The application of what was ſaid on the firſt ex- 
ample to that now given, is ſo obvious, that it 


would be loſing time to Rene further to Us 
luſtrate it. 


Loc ic 1A Ns have been at pains to diſcriminate 


the regular and conſequential combinations of 


the 
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the three terms, as they are called, from the irre- 
gular and inconſequent.. A-combination' of the 
latter kind, if the defect be in the form, is called 
a paralogiſm; if in the ſenſe, a ſophiſm; though 
ſometimes theſe two appellations are confounded. 
Of the latter, one kind is denominated petitia 
principii, which is commonly rendered in Eng- 
liſh a begging of the queſtion, and is defined, the 
proving of a thing by itſelf, whether expreſſed in 
the ſame or in different words; or, which amounts 
to the ſame thing, aſſuming in the proof the very 
opinion or principle propoſed to be proved. It 
is ſurpriſing that this ſhould ever have been by 
thoſe artiſts ſtyled a ſophiſm, fince it is in fact 
ſo. eſſential to the art, that there is always ſome 
radical defect in a ſyllogiſm, which is not charge · 
able with this. The truth of what I now af- 
firm, will appear to any one, on the lighteſt 
review of what has been evinced in the preced- 
ing part of this chapter. 


Tux fourth and laſt obſervation I ſhall maxe on 
this topic, is, that the proper province of the 
ſyllogiſtical ſcience, is rather the adjuſtment of 
our language, in expreffing ourſelves on ſubjects 
previouſly known, than the acquiſition of know- 
ledge in things themſelves. According to M. 

= al 
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du Marſais, « Reaſoning, conſiſts. in deducing, 
e inferring, or drawing a judgment from othen 
« judgments already known ; or rather, in ſhew- 
ing that the judgment in queſtion. has been 
already formed implicitly,. inſomuch that the 
« only point is to develop it, and ſhow its iden- 
« tity with ſome anterior judgment*.” Now 
I affirm that the former part, of this definition 
ſuits all deductive reaſoning, whether ſoientifical 
or moral, in which the principle deduced is 
diſtin from, however cloſely related to, the 
principles from which the deduction is. made. 
The latter part of the definition, which begins 
with the words or rather, does not anſwer as an 
explication of the former, as the author ſeems 
to have intended; but exactly hits the character 
of ſyllogiſtic reaſoning, and indeed of all ſorts 
of controverſy. merely verbal. If you regard 
only the thing ſignified, the argument conveys 
no inſtruction, nor does it forward us in the 
knowledge of things a ſingle ſtep. But if you 
regard principally the ſigns, it =_— ſerve to cor- 


hy Is raiſonnement 3 a dedvire, a ;nfrer, & tirer un 
jugement d'autres jugemens deja connus; ou plutor à faire voir 
que le jugement dont il s'agit, a deja- étẽ porte d'une manière 
implicite; de ſorte qu'il n'eſt plus queſtion que de le developer, 
et d'en faire voir Tidentite avec quelque jugement anterieur. 
Logique, « Art 7. $1 
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rect mifapplications of them, through inadver- 
tency or otherwiſe. OATS 


In . che truth of this doctrine, -I fllt 
begin with a ſimple illuſtration from what may 
happen to any one in ſtudying a foreign tongue. 
I learn from an Italian and French dictionary, 
that the Italian word pecora correſponds to the 
French word brebis, and from a French and 
Engliſh dictionary, that the French brebis cor- 
reſponds to the En 'gliſh Sheep. Hence I form 
this argument, 
Pecora is the ſame with Brebis, | 


Brebis is the ſame with /beep ; 
Therefore . is the ſame with ſheep. 70 


This, though not in mood and figure, is evident 


ly concluſive. . Nay more, if the words pe- 


cora, brebis, and ſheep, under the notion of ſigns, 


be regarded as the terms, it has three diſtin 
terms, and contains a direct and ſcientifical de- 
duction from this axiom, © Things coincident 

with the ſame thing, are coincident with one 


© another.” On the other hand, let the things 


| ſignified be ſolely regarded, and there is but one 
term in the whole, namely the ſpecies of qua- 
druped, denoted by the three names above men- 


tioned. Nor is there, in this view of the matter, 


another 


* 
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another judgment in all the three propoſitions, 


but this identical one, A ſheep is a ſheep.” 


Nox let it be imagined, that the only right 


application can be in the acquiſition of ſtrange 


languages. Every tongue whatever gives ſcope 


for it, inaſmuch as in every tongue the ſpeaker 


labours under great inconveniences, eſpecially 
on abſtract queſtions, both from the paucity, 
obſcurity, and ambiguity of the words, on the 
one hand; and from his own miſapprehenſions, 
and imperfect acquaintance with them, on the 
other. As a man may, therefore, by an artful 
and ſophiſtical uſe of them, be brought to ad- 
mit, in certain terms, what he would deny in. 
others, this diſputatious diſcipline may, under 
proper management, by ſetting in a ſtronger 
light the inconſiſtences occafioned by ſuch im- 
proprieties, be rendered inſtrumental in correct- 
ing them. It was remarked above , that ſuch 


propoſitions as theſe, * Twelve are a dozen, 
* Twenty are a ſcore,” unleſs confidered as ex- 


plications of the words dozen and ſcore, are quite 
inſignificant. This limitation, however, it was 
neceſſary to add; for thoſe poſitions which are 
identical when confidered purely as relating to 

+ Chap. V. SeR. I. Part I. 
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the things ſignified, are nowiſe identical when 
regarded purely as explanatory of the names. 


Suppoſe that through the imperfection of a ans" 


knowledge in the language, aided by another's 


ſophiſtry, and perhaps his own inattention, he 
is brought to admit of the one term, what he 
would refuſe of the other, ſuch an nn 25 
this might be employed, 


Twelve, you allow, are equal to the fifth po of bB "> 
Now a dozen are equal to twelve; | dl x 
Therefore a dozen are equal to the fifth part of ary; f = 


I mark the caſe rather ſtrongly, for the ſake of 


illuſtration ; for I am ſenſible, that in what re- 


gards things ſo definite as all names of number 
are, it is impoſſible for any who is not quite ig- 


norant of the tongue, to be miſled. But the in- 


telligent reader will eaſily conceive, that in ab- 


ſtruſe and metaphyſical ſubjects, wherein the 


terms are often both extenſive and indefinite in 


their ſignification, and ſometimes even equiyo- 


cal, the moſt acute and wary may be intangled | 
in them. 


Ix further confirmation of my fourth remark, 

I ſhall produce an example in Camęſtres, tho ſe- 
cond mood of the ſecond figure : | 

Al 
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| All animals are mortal; | 


But angels ate not end 1 
Therefore angels are not animals. 


When the antagoniſt calls an angel in animal, it 
muſt proceed from one or other of theſe two 
cauſes, either from an error in regard to the na- 
ture of the angelic order, or from a miſtake as 
to the import of the Engliſh word animal. If 
the firſt be the caſe; namely, ſome erroneous | 
opinion about angels, as that they are embodied 
ſpirits, generated and corruptible like ourſelves z 
it is evident that the forementioned ſyllogiſm la- 
bours under the common defect of all ſyllogiſms. 
It aſſumes the very point in queſtion. But if 
the difference between the diſputants be, as it 
frequently happens, merely verbal, and the op- 
ponent uſes the word animal, as another name 
for living creature, and as exactly correſponding 
to the Greek term ®, arguments of this ſort may 
be of ſervice for ſetting the impropriety of ſuch 
a miſapplication of the Engliſh name in à clearer 
light. For let it be obſerved, that though Na- 
ture hath ſtrongly marked the principal differ- 
ences to be found in different orders of beings, 
2 procedure which hath ſuggeſted to men the 
manner of claſſing things into genera and ſpe- 
1 ur. | U 


FS. Cies, 
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cCies, this does not hold equally in every caſe 
Hence it is, that the general terms in different 
languages do not always exactly correſpond. 
Some nations, from particular circumftances, are 
more affected by one property in objects, others 
by another., This leads to a different diftribu- 
tion of things under their ſeveral names. Now, 
though it is not of 1 importance that the words | in 
one tongue exactly correſpond to thoſe i in ano- 
ther, it is of importance that in the ſame tongue 
uniformity in this reſpect be, as much as poſ- 
fible, obſerved. Errors in regard to the ſigns, 
tend not only to retard the progreſs of knowy- 
ledge, but to introduce errors in regard 1 to the 
things ſignified. Now by ſuggeſting the differ- 


ent attributes compriſed i in the definition of the 1 

term, as ſo many mediums in the proof, an ap- 

peal is made to the adverſary's practice in the 

language. In this way ſuch mediums may be. 
preſented, as will ſatisfy a candid adverſary, that tl 
the application he makes of the term in queſtion be 
15 not conformable to the uſage of the tongue. dl 
| ab 
On ths other hand it is certain, that in mat hs 
ters of an abſtract and complex nature, when e me 
the terms are comprehenſive, indefinite, not il 0 
all 


frequent uſe, and conſequently not well aſcer- 
8 | | tained, 
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tained, men may argue together eternally, with- 
out making the ſmalleſt impreſſion on each other, 
not ante W the while, that _ is not at bot- 


the import of 2 — 1 don not Ah 
however, that this is à conſequence , peculiar to 
this manner of debating, though perhaps oftener 
reſulting from it, on account of its many nice 
diſtinctions, unmeaning ſubtleties, and mazy 
windings, than from any other manner. For it 
muſt be owned, that the ly logiſtic art has at, | 
leaſt as often been employed for impoſing falla- 
cies on the underſtanding, as for detecting thoſe 
impoſed. And though verbal controverſy ſeems 
to be its natural province, it is neither the only 
method adapted: to ſueh. diſcuſſions, nor the moſt 
nn | 8 7 85 


To conclude then, what, ſhall we denqminate 
the artificial ſyſtem, ↄr organ of truth, as it has 
been called, of which we have been treating ? 
Shall we ſty le it, the art of reaſoning ? So honour- 
able an appellation it by no means merits, ſince, | 
35 hath been ſhewn, it is ill adapted to ſcientific 
matters, and for that reaſon never employ: ed by 
tu the mathematician; and is utterly incapable of 
aſſiſting us in our reſearches into nature. Shall | 
of „ = 
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we then pronounce it the ſcience of logomachy, or 


in plain Engliſh, the art of fighting with words, 
and about words? And in this wordy watfare, 


ſhall we ſay that the rules of ſyllogizing are the 
tactics? This would certainly hit the matter 


more nearly; but I know not how eit happens, 


that to call any thing logomachy- or altercation, 
would be confidered as giving: bad names; and 


when a good uſe may be made of an invention, 
it ſeems unreaſonable to fix an odious name up- 


on it, which ought only to diſcriminite the 
abuſe. I ſhall therefore only title it, the ſcholal- 
tic art of diſputation v. It is the ſchoolmen's 
ſcience of defence. 0213 056A had 


4 


WHEN all erudition conſiſted more in an ac- 


quaintance with words, and an addreſs in uſing 


them, than in the knowledge of things, dexte- 


rity in this exercitation conferred as much luſtie 
on the ſcholar, as agility in the tilts and tourns- 
ments added glory to the Knight. In proportion 


7 I anſwers to that bag of logic which Lord Veralan | 
ſtyles Doctrina de elenchis hermenie ; ; concer»ving which he af 


firms, Dedimus ei nomen ex uſu, quia verus ejus uſus eſt plane 
«< redargutio, et Cautio circa uſum verborum. Quinimo partem 
4e illam de prædicamentis, fi rectè inſtituatur, circa cautiones 
&« de ron confundendis aut tranſponendis definitionum et diviſ- 
** onum terminis, præcipuum uſum ſortiri exiſtimamus, et bee 


4 etiam referri malumus,” De Aug. Sci, L. v. c. „ 


3 b * 
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as the attention of mankind has been drawn off 
to the ſtudy of Nature, the honours of this con- 


tentious art have faded, and it is now almoſt for- 
gotten. There is no reaſon to with its revival, 

as eloquence ſeems to have- been very little bene- 
fited by it, and philoſophy Rill leſs. TENG 


Nax, there is but too good reaſon to affirm, 
that there are two evils at leaſt which it has gen- 
dered. Theſe are, firſt, an itch of diſputing on 
every ſubject, however uncontrovertible; the other, 
a fort of philoſophic pride, which will not per- 
mit us to think, that we believe any thing, even 
a ſelf-evident principle, without a previous reaſon ' 
or argument. In order to gratify this paſſion, 
we invariably recur to words, and are at im- 
menſe pains to loſe ourſelves in clouds of our 
own raiſing, We imagine we are advancing and 
making wonderful progreſs, while the miſt of 
words in which we have involved our intellects, 
hinders us from diſcerning that we are moving 
in a circle all the time“. | 


k 


How ridiculous are the efforts which ſome very learned and 


judicious men have made, in order to evince that whatever be. 
gins to exiſt muſt have a cauſe, One argues, There muſt have 
deen a cauſe to determine the time and place,” as though it 


vere more evident that the accidents could not be determined 


without a Cauſe, than that the exiſtence of the thing could not 
| N 4 be 
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be ſo determined. Another inſiſts very curiouſly, that if a thing 
had no cauſe, it muſt have been the cauſe of itſelf; a third, with 
equal conſiſtency, that nothing muſt have been the cauſe, Thus, by 
always aſſuming the ab/olute neceſſity of a cauſe, they demonſtrate the 
abſolite neceſſity of a cauſe, For a full illuſtration of the futility of 
ſuch pretended reaſoninge, ſee the Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
B. I. Part iii, Sect. 3. I do not think they have ſucceeded bet. 
ter who have attempted to aſſign a reaſon for the faith we have 
in this principle, that rhe future will reſemble the paſt, A lata 
author imagines, that he ſolves the difficulty at once, by ſaying, 
that what is now time paſt, was once future; and chat” though 
no man has had experience of what is future, every man has had 
experience of what was future.” Would it thea be more per- 
ſpicuous to ſtate the queſtion thus, How come we to believe 
that evhat is future, not abhat was future, will reſemble the 
< paſt ?* Of the firſt he ſays expreſsly, that no man has had ex- 
perience, though almoſt in the ſame breath he tells us, not very 
conſiſtently, * The anſwer is ſufficient, have we not always 
found it to be ſo?* an anſwer which appears to me not more 
3llogical than ungrammatical. But admitting with him, that 
to conſider time as paſt or future (though no diſtinction can be 
more preciſe) is only puzzling the queſtion; letius inquire whe. 
ther a reaſon can be aſſigned, for judging that the unknown 
time will reſemble the known. Suppoſe our whole time divided 
into equal portions. Call theſe portions A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 


Of theſe the three firſt have been experienced, "the Tenaining 


four are not. The three firſt I found to reſemble. one another, 
but how muſt I argue with regard to the reſt ? Shall I ſay, B 
was like A, therefore D will be like C; or, if you think i 


ſtrengthens the argument, ſhall 1 ſay, C reſembled A and l, 


therefore D will reſemble A, B, and C. I would gladly know 
what ſort of reaſoning, ſcientifical or moral, this could be deno · 
minated ; or what is the medium by which the concluſion is 
made out ? Suppoſe, further, I get acquainted with D, formerly 


unknown, and find that it actually reſembles A, B, and C, hoy 


can this furoiſh me with any knowledge of E, F, and G, things 
totally diſtin ? The reſemblance I have diſcovered i in -D toA 
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particular experiences, that it is fundamental to all particular 


 rure, by a vague and popular uſe of words, not attending to the 
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B, and C, can never be extended to any thing that is not D, 
nor any part of D, namely to E, F, and G; unleſs you aſſume 
this as the medium, that the unknown will reſemble the known; 
or, which is equivalent, that the future will reſemble the paſt. 
80 far is this principle, therefore, from being deduced from . 


deductions from experience, in which we could not advance a 
ſingle ſtep without it. We are often: miſled in caſes of this na- 


nicer differences in their import in different ſituations. If one 
were to 'aſk'me, * Have you then no reaſon to believe that the 
# future will-reſemble the paſt? I ſhould certainly anfirer, 1 
© have the greateſt reaſon to believe it.. And if the queſtion 
had been concerning a geometrical axiom, I ſhould have re- 
turned the ſame anſwer, By reaſon we often mean, not an ar- 
gument, or medium of proving, bat a ground in human nature 
on which a particular judgment is founded, Nay further, as no 
progreſs in reaſoning can be made where there is no foundation, 
(and firſt principles are here the ſſole foundation) I ſhould readily 
admit, that the man who does not believe ſuch propoſitions, if 
it were poſſible to find ſuch a man, is perfectly irrational, and 
conſequently not to be 1e with, | 
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Sr CAP WR OO 
Of the conf deration which the 8 Speaker ought. fo have 
"of the Hearers, as Men in genera. : 

1 ETORIC, as was obſerved already, not 
only confiders the ſubject, but alſo the hear- | 

ers and the ſpeaker *. The hearers muſt be con- 
ſidered in a twofold view, as men in general, | 
and as ſuch men in particular, 
423 men in x general, it muff be ee hit | 
are certain principles in our nature, which, when 
properly addreſſed and managed, give no incon- 


ſiderable aid to reaſon in promoting belief. Nor 


is it juſt to conelude from this conceſſion, as 
ſome have haſtily done, that oratory may be de- 
fined, The art of deception.” The uſe of ſuch 


helps will be found, on a ſtricter examination, 
to be in moſt caſes quite legitimate, and even 


neceſſary, if we would give reaſon herſelf that 
influence which is certainly her due. In order 
to evince the truth conſidered by itſelf, conclu- 
ſive arguments alone are requiſite; but in order 
to convince me by theſe arguments, it is more- 
over requiſite that they be underſtood, that "oy 


- Chap. IV. 5 
be 
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be attended to, that they be remembered by Ile; 
and in order to perſuade me by them, to any 
particular action or conduct, it is further requi- 
ſite; that by intereſting me in the ſubject, they 
may, as it were, be felt. It is not therefore the 
underſtanding alone that is here concerned. If 
the orator would prove ſucceſsful, it is neceſſary 
that he engage in his ſervice all theſe different 
powers of the mind, the imagination, the me⸗ 
mory, and the paſſions... Theſe are not the ſup- 
planters of reaſon, or even rivals in her ſway; 
they are her handmaids, by whoſe miniſtry ſhe 
is enabled to uther truth into the heart, and pro- 
cure it there a favourable reception. As hand- 
| maids they are liable to be ſeduced by ſophiſtry 
in the garb of reaſon, and ſometimes are made 
ignorantly to lend their aid in the introduction 
of falſehood. But their ſervice is not on this ac- 
count to be diſpenſed with; there is even a ne- 
ceſſity of employing it founded in our nature. 
Our eyes and hands and feet will give us the 
ſame aſſiſtance in doing miſchief as in doing 
good ; but it would not therefore be better for 
the world, that all mankind were blind and lame. 
Arms are not to be laid aſide by. honeſt men, 
becauſe carried by aſſaſſins and ruffians ; they 


are to be uſed the rather for this very reaſon, Nor 
are 
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are thoſe mental powers of which eloquence ſo 
much avails herſelf, like the art of war or other 
human arts, perfectly indifferent to good ang 
evil; and only beneficial as they are xightly eme 
ployed. On the contrary, they are by nature, 
as will perhaps appear afterwards, more friendly 


to truth than to falſehood, and more eaſily re- 


tained in the rauf of wine, $940, in that 1 
vice *. | 


j 825 « Notandum eſt enim, affectus ipſos ad bonam apparens 
* ſemper ferri, atque hac ex parte aliquid-habere-cum ratione 


commune: verum illud intereſt; quod afefus intuentur pre- 


& cipuẽ Bonum in preſentia ; ratio proſpicigns in longum, etiam 
« futurum, et in ſumma. Ideoque cùm quæ in ptæſentia ob- 
* verſentur, impleant phantaſiam fortius, ſuccumbit plerumque 


ratio et ſubjugatur. Sed poſtquam eloquent ia et ſuaſionum 


vi effectum fit, ut futura et remota conſticuantur et conſpici- b 


« antur tanquam preſentia, tum demum abeunte in partes ra 
,tionis phantaſid, ratio fit ſuperior, Concludamus igitur, non 

4% deberi magis vitio verti Rhetoricæ, quod dexerioram partem 
« cohoneſtare ſciat ; quam Dialefice, quod ſophiſmata concin- 
© nare doceat. Quis enim neſcit, contrariorum-eandem ratio- 


te nem eſſe, licet uſu opponantur ? De, Aug, Sei. L. vi. c. 3. 
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Men conſidered as endowed with Underſtanding. 


Bur to deſcend to particulars ; the firſt thing 


to be ſtudied by the ſpeaker is, that his argu- 
ments may be underſtood. . If they be unintel- 


ligible, the cauſe muſt be either in the ſenſe or 
in the expreſſion. It lies in the ſenſe, if the 


mediums of proof be ſuch as the hearers are un- 
acquainted with; that is, if the ideas introduced 


be either without the, ſphere of their knowledge, 
or too abſtract for their apprehenſion and habits 


of thinking. It lies in the ſenſe likewiſe, if the 
train of reaſoning (though no unuſual ideas 
ſhould be introduced) be longer, or more com- 

plex, or more imricate, than they are accuſ- 
tomed to. But as the fitneſs of the arguments in 
theſe reſpects, depends on the capacity, educa- 


tion, and attainments of the hearers, which in 
different orders of men are different, this pro- 
perly belongs to the conſſderation which the 


Tpeaker 6nght to have of his audience, not as 
men in general, but as ſuch men in particu- 
lar. The obſcurity 'which-ariſeth from the ex- 


preffion will come in courſe to be conſidered in 
the ſequel. 
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SECTION II. 
Men conſidered as endowed with Imagination. 


INE ſecond thing requiſite is that they be at- 
tended to; for this purpoſe the imagination muſt 
be engaged. Attention is prerequiſite | to every 
effect of ſpeaking, and without ſome gratifica- 
tion in hearing, there will be no attention, at 


leaſt of any continuance. Thoſe qualities in 


ideas which principally gratify the fancy, are 
vivacity, beauty, ſublimity, novelty. Nothing ; 
contributes more to vivacity than ſtriking re- 


ſemblances in the imagery, which convey, be- 


fides, an additional pleaſure of their own. 


Bur there is ſtill a further end to be ſerved by 
pleaſing the imagination, than that of awakening. 
and preſerving the attention, however important 


' this purpoſe alone ought to be accounted. - I will 
not ſay with a late ſubtile metaphyſician , that 
« Belief conſiſteth in the livelineſs of our ideas.” 

That this doctrine is erroneous, it would be quite 


foreign to my purpoſe to attempt here to evince . 
Thus much however is indubitable, that belief 


* The author of, A Treatiſe of Human Nature, in 3 7 


+ If one is deſirous to ſee a refutation of this principle, let 


him conſult Reid's Inquiry, Ch. ii. Sect. 5. 
FLom- 
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commonly enlivens our ideas; and that lively 
ideas have a ſtronger influence than faint ideas 
to induce belief. But ſo far are theſe two from 
being coincident, that even this connexion be- 

tween them, though common, is not neceſſary. 
Vivacity of ideas is not always accompanied with 

faith, nor is faith always able to produce viva- 
city. The ideas raiſed in my mind by the 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, or the Lear of 
Shakeſpeare, are incomparably more lively than 
thoſe excited by a cold but faithful hiſtorio- 
grapher. Yet I may give full credit to the lan- 
guid narrative of the latter, though I believe not 
a ſingle ſentence in thoſe tragedies. If a proof 
were aſked of the greater vivacity in the one caſe 
than in the other (which, by the way, muſt be 
finally determined by conſciouſneſs), let theſe 
effects ſerve for arguments. The ideas of the 
poet give greater pleaſure, command cloſer at- 
tention, operate more ſtrongly on the paſſions, and 
are longer remembered. If theſe be not ſufficient 
evidences of greater vivacity, I own I have no ap- 
prehenſion of the meaning which that author 
affixes to the term. The connexion, however, 
that generally ſubſiſteth between vivacity and be- 
lief will appear leſs marvellous, if we reflect 
that there is not ſo great a difference between ar- 
| gument 
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gument and illuftration, as is uſually imagined, 


The ſame ingenious writer ſays, concerning mo- 
ral reaſoning, that it is but a kind of compari- 
ſon. The truth of this aſſertion any one will 
eafily be convinced of, who conſiders the pre- 
ceding obſervations on that ſubjece. 


WHERE then lies the difference between ad- 
dreffing the judgment, and addrefling the fancy ? 
and what hath given riſe to the diſtinction be- 
tween ratiocination and imagery ? The follow- 
ing obſervations will ſerve for an anſwer to this 


query. It is evident, that though the mind re- 


ceives a conſiderable pleaſure from the diſcovery 
of reſemblance, no pleaſure is received when the 
reſemblance is of ſuch a nature as is familiar to 
every body. Such are thoſe reſemblances which 
reſult from the ſpecific and generic qualities = 
ordinary objects. What gives the principal de- 
light to the imagination, is the exhibition ofa 
ftrong likeneſs, which eſcapes the notice of the 
generality of people. The ſimilitude of man to 
man, eagle to eagle, ſea to ſea, or in brief, of 
one individual to another individual of the ſame 
ſpecies, affects not the fancy in the leaſt. What 


Poet would ever think of comparing a combat 


between t two of his heroes to a combat between 
other 


cu. Vu. 0 FHETORTE 
other two? Yet no- where elſe will he find ſo 
ſtrong a reſemblance. Indeed, to the faculty of 
imagination this reſemblance appears rather un- 


der the notion of identity; although it be the 


foundation of the ſtrongeſt reaſoning from expe- 
rience. Again, the fimilarity of one ſpecies to 
another of the ſane genus, as of the lion to the 


tiger, of the alder to the oak, though this tos 
be a conſiderable fund of argumentation, hardly 
ſtrikes the fancy more than the preceding, inaſ- 


much as the generical properties, whereof every 
ſpecies participates, are alſo obvious. But if 
from the experimental reaſoning we deſcend to 


the analogical, we may be ſaid to come upon a 


common to which reaſon and fancy have' an 
equal claim, © A compariſon,” ſays Quintilian , 
„ hath almoſt the effect of an example,” But 
what are rhetorical compariſons, when brought 
to illuſtrate any point inculcated on the hearers, 
(what are they, I ſay) but arguments from ana- 
logy ? In proof of this let us borrow an inſtance 
"_ the forementioned rhetoriciah, © Would 

you be convinced of the neceſlity of educa- 
* tion for the mind, conſider of what import- 
* tance . is to the ground: the field 


* Inflie, lib, v, cap. 11, Proximas exempli vires babet 
inilitado, - | % 
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c which, rant. produceth a plentiful crop 
* of uſeful fruits; if neglected, will be over- run 
with briars and brambles, and other uſeleſs or 


* noxious ; weeds +.” It would be no better than 


trifling to point out the argument couched in 
this paſſage. Now if compariſon, which is the 


chief, hath ſo great an influence upon convic- 


tion, it is no wonder that all thoſe other orato- 


rical tropes and figures addreſſed to the imagi- 
nation, which are more or leſs nearly related to 
compariſon, ſhould derive hence both light and 


efficacy. Even antitheſis implies compariſon. | 


Simile is a compariſon in epitome . Meta- 
phor i is an allegory in miniature. Allegory and 
proſopopeia are compariſons conveyed under a 
aaa form. 


1 Ibid. Ut Ga animum dicas ien e fimiitadine utati 


terre, que neglecta ſentes atque dumos, exculta fructus creat, 


®* Precterea, neſtio quomodo etiam eredit facilids, quæ audient 
jucunda ſunt, et voluptate ad fidem ducitur. Quint. L. iv. c. 2. 


t Similé and compariſon are in common language frequent) 


confounded, The difference is this: Simile is no more than: 


compariſon ſuggeſted in a word or two; as, He fought likes 
lion: His face ſhone as the ſun, Compariſon is a fimile cir 
cumſtantiated and included in one or more ſeparate entenoes, 
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e SzcrTioN III. 

0 

Yr Men confidered as endowed with Memory. 

n FURTHER, vivid ideas are not only more pow- 
in erful than languid ideas in commanding and 
he preſerving attention, they are not only more 
c- efficacious in producing conviction, but they 
to- are alſo more eaſily retained. Thoſe ſeveral 
gi powers, underſtanding, imagination, memory, 
to and paſſion, are mutually ſubſervient to one 


another. That it is neceſſary for the orator to 
engage the help of memory, will appear from 
many regſons, particularly from what was re- 
marked above, on the fourth difference between 
er 2 moral reaſoning and demonſtrative *®. It was 
there obſerved, that in the former the credibi- 
lity of the fact is the ſum of the evidence of all 
the „ often independent of one another, 
brought to ſupport it. And though it was ſhewn 
that demonſtration itſelf, without the aſſiſtance 
of this faculty, could neyer produce conviRtion ; 
yet here it muſt be owned, that the natural con- 
nexion of the ſeyeral links in the chain renders 
the remembrance eaſier. Now as nothing can 
operate on the mind, which is not in ſome re- 
ſpect preſent . to it, care muſt be taken by the. 
Chap. V. Sect. ii. P. 1. : 
0 2 . 


ers, may not be effaced. It is the ſenſe of this 


wherein ] conſidered the different forms of elo- 


Preciſely the fame thing, the means to ſome fur 
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orator, that, in introducing new topics, the veſ- 
tiges left by the former on the minds of the hear- 


neceſſity which hath given riſe to the rules of 
compoſition. | 2 


SoME will perhaps conſider it as irregular, that 
I ſpeak here of addreſſing the memory, of which 
no mention at all was made in the firſt chapter, 


quence, claſſing them by the different faculties | 
of the mind addreſſed. But this apparent irre- 
gularity will vaniſh, when it is obſerved, that, 
with regard to the faculties there mention- 
ed, each of them may not only be the direct, 
but even the ultimate object of what is ſpoken. 
The whole ſcope may be at one time to inform 
or convince the underſtanding, ats another to 
delight the imagination, at a third to agitate 
the paſſions, and at a fourth to determine the vil. 
But it is never the ultimate end of ſpeaking to be 
remembered, when what is ſpoken tends neither 
to inſtruct, to pleaſe, to move, nor to perſuade 
This therefore is of neceſſity no more on al} 
-occafion than a ſubordinate end; or, which 5 


ther end; and as ſuch, it is more or leſs neceſſa 
„ 25 a0 
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on every occaſion. The ſpeaker's attention to 
this ſubſerviency of memory is always ſo much 
the more requiſite, the greater the difficulty of 
remembrance is, and the more important the 
being remembered is to the attainment of the ul- 
timate end. On both accounts, it is of more 
conſequence in thoſe diſcourſes whoſe aim is 
either inſtruction or perſuaſion, than in thoſe 
whoſe deſign is ſolely to pleaſe the fancy, or to 
move the paſſions. And if there are any which 
anſwer none of thoſe ends, it were better to learn 

to forget them, than to teach the method of make 
ing them be retained. 

TRE author of the ite abe quoted, hath 
divided the principles of aſſociation in ideas into 
reſemblance, contiguity, and cauſation. I do 
not here inquire into all the defects of this enu- 
meration, but only obſerve, that even on his own 
ſyſtem, order both in ſpace and time ought to 
have been included. It appears at leaſt to have 

an equal title with cauſation, which, according 
to him, is but a particular modification and 
combination of the other two. Cauſation confi- 
dered as an aſſociating principle, is, in his theory, 
no more than the contiguous ſucceſſion of two 
ideas, which is more deeply imprinted on the 
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mind by its experience of a fimilar contiguity 


and ſucceſſion of the impreſſions from which 
they are copied. This therefore is the reſult of 
reſemblance and vicinity united, Order in place 
is likewiſe a mode of vicinity, where this laſt 
tie is ſtrengthened by the regularity and ſimpli- 
City of figure; which qualities ariſe ſolely from 
the reſemblance of the correſponding parts of 
the figure, or the parts ſimilarly ſituated. Re- 
gular figures, beſides the advantages which they 
derive from ſimplicity and uniformity, have this 
alſo, that they are more familiar to the mind 
than irregular figures, and are therefore more 
eaſily conceived. Hence the influence which or- 
der in place hath upon the memory. If any 
perſon-queſtions this influence, let him but re- 
flect, how much eaſier it is to remember a con- 


- fiderable number of perſons, whom one hath ſeen 


ranged on benches or chairs, round a hall, than 
the ſame number ſeen ſtanding promiſcuouſly ina 
crowd; and how natural it is for aſſiſting the me- 
mory in recollecting the perſons, to recur to the 
order wherein they were placeee. 


As to order in time, which in compoſition is - 
properly ſtyled Method, it confiſteth principally 


in connecting the parts in ſuch a manner as to 


give 
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give relay to things in the diſcourſe, which 
have an affinity ; that is, reſemblance, cauſality, 
or other relation in nature ; and thus making 
their cuſtomary aſſociation and refemblanee, as 
in the former cafe, co-operate with their eon-⸗ 
tiguity in duration, or immediate ſucceſſion in 
the delivery. The utility of method for aiding 
the memory, all the world knows. But beſides 
this, there are ſome parts of the diſcourſe, as well 
as figures of ſpeech, peculiarly adapted. to this 
end. Such are the diviſion of the ſubject, the 
rhetorical repetitions of every kind, the different 
modes of tranſition and recapitulation. | | 


SzcTION IV. 


Men confidered as endowed with Paſſons. 

To conclude ; when perſuaſion is the end, 
paſſion alſo muſt be engaged. If it is fancy 
which beſtows brilliancy on our ideas, if it is 
memory which gives them ſtability, paſſion doth 
more, it animates them. Hence they derive ſpi- 
rit and energy. To ſay, that it is poſſible to per- 
ſuade without ſpeaking to the paſſions, is but at 
beſt a kind of. ſpecious nonſenſe. The cooleft 
reaſoner always in perſuading, addreſſeth him- 
{elf to the paſſions ſome way or other. This he 
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cannot avoid doing, if he ſpeak to the purpoſe, 
To make me believe, it is enough to ſhew me 
that things are ſo; to make me act, it is neceſ- 
fary to ſhew that the action will anſwer ſome end. 
That can never be an end to me which gratifies 
no paſſion or affection in my nature, You aſ- 
ſure me, It is for my honour,” Now you ſo- 
licit my pride, without which I had never been 
able to underſtand the word. You ſay, It is 
for my intereſt” Now you beſpeak my ſelf. 
love. It is for the public good.“ Now you 
rouſe my patriotiſm. It will relieve the miſer- 
* able. Now you touch my pity. So far 
therefore it is from being an unfair method of 
| perſuaſion to move the paſſions, that there is no 

perſuaſion without moving them. | 
Bur if ſo much depend 0 on N ee wh is 
the ſcope for argument? Before | anſwer this 
queſtion, let it be obſerved, that, in order to per- 
ſuade, there are two things which muſt be care 
fully ſtudied by the orator. The firſt i is, to ex 
cite ſome deſire or paſſion 1 in the hearers ; 3 the 
ſecond is, to ſatisfy their judgment, that there 5 
2 connexion between the action to which be 
would perſuade them, and the gratification of 
the deſire or paſſion which he excites, This is 
5 ne: the 


the 
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the 3 of perſuaſion. The former i is effect · 
ed by communicating lively and glowing ideas 
of the object; the latter, unleſs ſo evident of it- 


ſelf as to ſuperſede the neceſſity, by preſenting the 


beſt and moſt forcible arguments which the na- 
ture of the ſubject admits. In the one lies the 


pathetic, i in the other the argumentative, Theſe 


incorporated together (as was obſerved in the Firſt, 
Chapter) conſtitute that vehemence of conten- 
tion to which, the greateſt exploits of eloquence 
ought doubtleſs to be aſcribed. Here then is the 


principal ſcope for argument, but not the only 


ſcope, as will appear in the ſequel. When the 
firſt end alone is attained, the pathetic without the 
rational, the paſſions are indeed rouſed from a diſ- 
agreeable languor by the help of the imagina- 
tion, and the mind is thrown into a ſtate, which, 


though accompanied with ſome painful emo- 


tions, rarely fails, upon the whole, to affect it 
with pleaſure. But, if the hearers are judicious, 
no practical effect is produced. They cannot 


by ſuch declamation be influenced to a particu- 


lar action, becauſe not convinced that that action 


Will conduce to the gratifying of the paſſion 


raiſed. Your eloquence hath fired my ambi- 
tion, and makes me burn with public zeal. . The 
conſequence i is, there is nothin 8 which at pre- 

ſent 
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ſent I would not attempt for the fake of fame, 
and the intereſt of my country. You ad- 
viſe me to ſuch a conduct; but you have not 
ſhown me how that can contribute to gratify 


| either paſſion. Satisfy me in this; and I am in- 
| j ſtantly at your command. Indeed, when the 
| hearers are rude and ignorant, nothing more is 
it neceſſary in the ſpeaker than to inflame their 
\ paſſions. They will not require that the con- 
i | nexion between the conduct he urges and the 
i 5 end propoſed, be evinced to them. His word 
Vein ſatisfy. And therefore bold affirmarions are 
ith made to fupply the place of reaſons. Hence it 
| if zs that the rabble are ever the prey of quacks and 
| | impudent pretenders of every denonnlinadion;” | 
N | | | £521 | | 
ö It Or the contrary, when the other bl alone is 
| b Fe attained, the rational without the pathetic, the 
he | fpeakeris as far from his purpoſe as before. You 
f | = have proved beyond contradiction, that acting 
Ff | thus is the ſure way to procure fuch an object. 
1 perceive that your reaſoning i is concluſive : but 
h 1 I am* not affected by it. Why? have no paſ- 
; j fion for the objekt. I am indifferent whether 
Ni procure it or not. You have demonfirated, that 


Mb ſiuch a ſtep will mortify my enemy. 1 believe 
ij _ It; but I have no reſentment, and will not trouble 
myſelf 


Cn. vll. OF RHETORIC, og 
myſelf to give pain to another. Tun argu- 
ments evince that it would gratify my vanity. 
But J prefer my eaſe. Thus paſſion is the 
mover to action, reaſon is the guide. Good is 


the object of the will, truth is the object of the 


e TY + 
2 23 Ir 

* Several cauſes! have. contributed to involve this ſobjeft ia 
confuſion. One is the ambiguity and im perfection of language. 
Motives are often called arguments, and both motives and atgu- 


ments are promiſcuouſſy ſtyled reaſons, Another is, the idle 
diſputes that have ariſen among philoſophers, concerning the 


nature of good, both phyſical and moral, © Truth and good 


« are one,” ſays the author of the Pleaſures of Imagination, an 
author whole poetical merit will. not be queſtioned by perſons of 
taſte. The expreſſion might have been paſſed in the poet, whoſe 
right to the uſe of catachre/is, one of the many privileges com- 


prehended under the name poetic licence, preſcription hath folly 


eſtabliſhed, But by philoſophiſing on this paſſage in his notes, 


he warrants os to canvaſs his reaſoning, for no ſuch privilege hath 


as yet been conceded to Philoſophers. Indeed, in attem pting to 
illuſtrate, he has, I think, confuted it, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, ſhown it to have no meaning. He mentions two opi- 
nions concerning the connexion of truth and beauty, which is 


one ſpecies of good. Some philoſophers, ſays he, affert an 
independent and invariable law in Nature, in conſequence of 


i which all rational beings muſt alihe percri ve beauty in fome crr- 


* tain proportions, and Heformity in the contrary,” Now, though | 


1 do not coticeive what is meant either dy an indepindent law, 
or by contrary proportions,” this, if it proves any thing, proves 


as clearly that deformity and truth are one, as that beauty and 


truth are one; for thoſe contrary proportions Are furely as mucli 


proportions, or, if you will, as ttue proportions, as /oms corral | 2 : 
proportions are. Accordingly, if, in the concluſion Ueduced, © * 
| You put the word deformity inſtead of Zeanty, and the word 

beauty 
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| ” i tha he; nnn or the intrinfic me- 


1 are nat concerned in the ends which we purſue, but 
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Ir may be thought that when the motive is 


rit 


inne a en Way ba) 
66 Others, he adds, there are, who believe beauty to be 


44 merely a relative and arbitrary thing; and that it is not im- 


& poſlible, in a phyſical ſenſe, that two beings of equal capa- 
& cities for truth, ſhould perceive, one of them beauty, and the 
« other deformity, in the ſame relations. And upon this ſup- 
« poſition, by that truth which is always connected with beau - 
« ty, nothing more can be meant than the conformity of any 


object to thoſe proportions, upon which, after careful. exami· 
44 nation, the beauty of that ſpecies 1s found to depend,” This 


opinion, if I am able to comprehend it, differs only in one point 
from the preceding, Tt ſuppoſes the ſtandard or law of beauty, 
not invariable and univerſal. It is liable to the fame objection, 


and that rather more glaringly; for if the ſame relations muſt | 


be always equally true relations, deformity is as really one with 
truth, as beauty i 15, fince the very ſame relations can exhibit both 


| appearances. In ſhort, no hypotheſis hitherto invented hath 


ſhown that by means of the diſcurſive faculty, without the aid 
of any other mental power, we could ever obtain a notion of 
either the beautiful or the good ; and till this be ſhown, nathing 


is ſhown to the. purpoſe. The author aforeſaid, far from at - 


tempting this, proceeds on the ſuppoſition, . that we firſt per- 
ceive beauty, he ſays not how, and then having by a careful ex- 
amination, diſcovered the proportions which gave riſe to the 
perception, denominate them true; ſo that all thoſe elaborate 
diſquiſitions with which we are amuſed, amount only to a few 
infignificant identical propoſitions. very improperly expreſſed 


For out of a vaſt profuſion of learned phraſe, this is all the in» 


formation we can pick, that Beauty is ——zraly beauty, and 
that Good 1g——tzruly good.. Moral good,” ſays a cele · 


brated writer, conſiſteth in fte. From this account any 


perſon would at firſt readily conclude, that morals, —_— 
ſolely 


o 
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rit of the action recommended, argument may 


be employed to evince the reaſonableneſs of the 


ſolely in the choice of means for attaining our ends; that if this 
choice be judicious, the conduct is moral; if injudicious, the 
contrary. But this truly. pious author is far from admitting ſuch 
an interpretation of his words. Fitne/5 in his ſenſe hath no re- 
lation to a further end. It is an abſolate fitneſs, a fitneſs in it- 
ſelf, We are obliged to aſk, What then is that fitneſs, which 


you call abſolute? for the application of the word in every 


other caſe invariably implying the proper direction of means io 
an end, far from affording light to the meaning it has here, tends 
directly to miſlead us. The only anſwer, as far as J can learn, 
that hath ever been given to this queſtion, is neither more nor 
leſs than this, That alone is abſolutely fir which is morally 

good: ſo that in ſaying moral good conſiſteth in fitneſs, no 
more is meant than that it confiſteth in moral good. Another 
moraliſt appears, who hath made a moſt wonderful diſcovery, 
It is, that there is not a vice in the world but lying, and that 
acting virtuouſly in any ſituation, is but one way or other of 


telling truth, When this curious theory comes to be explained, 


we find the practical lie reſults ſolely from acting contrary to 
what thoſe moral ſentiments dictate, which, inſtead of deducing, 
he every where preſuppoſeth to be known and acknowledged by 
us. Thus he reaſons perpetually in a Circle, and without ad- 
vancing a ſingle ſtep beyond it, makes the ſame things both 
cauſes and effects reciprocally. Conduct appears to be falſe for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it is immoral, and immoral for no 
other reaſon but becauſe it is falſe. Such philoſophy would not 
have been unworthy thoſe profound ontologiſts, who have bleſt 
the world with the diſcovery that © One being is but ane being,” 
that © A being is truly a being, and that © Every being has al! 
the properties that it has, and who, to the unſpeakable increaſe 


of uſeful knowledge, have denominated theſe the general attri- 


butes of being, and diſtinguiſhed them by the titles, unity, truth, 
and goodneſs, This, if it de we thing, i is the hs rr 
of ſcience. 
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end, as well as the fitneſs of the means. But this 
way of ſpeaking fuits better the popular dialect, 
than the philoſophical. The term reaſonableneſs, 
when uſed in this manner, means nothing but the 
goodneſs, the amiableneſs, or moral excellency. 
If therefore the hearer hath no love of juſtice, no 

benevolence, no regard to right, although he were 


_ endowed with the perſpicacity of a cherub, your 


harangue could never haye any influence on his 


mind. The reaſon is, when you ſpeak of the 


fitneſs of the means, you addreſs yourſelf only to 
the head; when you ſpeak of the goodneſs of 


the end, you addreſs yourſelf to the heart, of 


which we ſuppoſed him deſtitute. Are we then 
to claſs the virtues among the paſſions: ? By fo 


means. But without entering into a 'diſcuſſion 


of the difference, which would be foreign to our 
purpoſe, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that they have 
this in common with paſſion. They neceſſarily 


imply an habitual propenſity to a certain ſpecies 
of conduct, an habitual averſion to the contrary; 


a veneration for ſuch a character, an abhorrence 
of ſuch another. They are therefore, though 
not paſſions, ſo cloſely related to them, that 


they are properly conſidered as motives to action, 
being equally capable of giving an impulſe to 


the will. The difference is a-kin to 0 cha. If not 
” Þ = the 
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the mark ich rhetoricians obſerve between pathos 
and ethos, paſſion and diſpoſition . According- 
ly, what is addreſſed ſolely to the moral powers 
of the mind, is not ſo properly denominated the 


pathetic, as the ſentimental, The term, 1 own, 


is rather modern, but is nevertheleſs convenient, 
as it fills a vacant room, and doth not, like moſt 
of our newfangled words, juſtle out older and 
worthier occupants, to the no ſmall detriment of 

the language. It occupies, ſo to ſpeak, the 
middle place between the pathetic and that which 
is addreſſed to the imagination, and partakes of 


both, adding to the warmth of the former, the 


grace and attractions of the latter. 


Now the princi * queſtions on | this ſubject, 
are theſe two: How is a paſſion or diſpoſition 
that is favourable to the deſign of the orator, to 


be excited in the hearers ? How i is an unfavour- 


able paſſion or diſpoſition to be calmed? As to 
the firſt, it was faid already in general, that 
paſſion muſt be awakened by communicating 


lively ideas of the object. The reaſon will be 


obvious from the following remarks: A paſſion 


This ſeems to have been the ſenſe which Quintilian had of 
the difference between ados and 3906, when he gave amor for 
an example of the firſt, and charitas of the ſecond. The word 
590. is alſo ſometimes uſed for moral ſentiment, 
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is moſt ſtrongly excited by ſenſation. The ſight 
of danger, inimediate or near, inſtantly rouſeth 


fear; the feeling of an injury, and the preſence 


of the injurer, in a moment kindle anger. Next 


o the influence of ſenſe, is that of memory, the 


effect of which upon paſſion, if the fact be recent 


and remembered diſtinctly and circumſtantially, 


is almoſt equal. Next to the influence of me- 
mory, is that of imagination; by which is here 


ſolely meant, the faculty of apprehending what 


is neither perceived by the ſenſes, nor remem- 


bered. Now, as it is this power of which the 
orator muſt chiefly avail himſelf, it is proper to 
Inquire what thoſe circumſtances are, which will 


make the ideas he ſummons up in the imagina- 
tions of his hearers, reſemble, in luſtre and ſtea- 
dineſs, thoſe of ſenſation and remenibrance. For 
the ſame circumſtances will infallibly make them 


reſemble alſo in their effects; that is, in the in- 


fluence they will have upon the paſſions and af- 
ie of en . 5 


\ 86> 
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Szerion y. 


Tie. circumſtances that are chiefy ene 15 


Herating on the paſſions, 

THESE are perhaps all reducible to the ſeven 
following, probability, plauſibility, importance, 
proximity of time, connexion of place, rela- 
tion of the actors or *1fferers to the heaxers or 


ſpeaker, intereſt of the Bearert or ! in the 7 


conſequences T5 


— 


) 


PAR 80 be” Probably. 


Taz firſt is probability which is now a 
dered only as an expedient for enlivening pgſſias. 
Here again there is commonly ſcope for argu- 
ment 9. e reſults from evidence, and 


+ Iam not quiie poſitive as to the accuracy of this enumeration, 


end ſhall theyefore freely permit my learned and ingenious friend 


Dr, Reid, to annex the et cntera, he propoſes in ſuch caſes, in r- 
der to ſupply all defects. fee Sketches of the Hiſtary of Man. 
B. in. Sk. 1. Appendix, c. ii. fect, 2. 


I in the judiciary orations of the ancients, this was the prin- 
eipal ſcape ſor argument. That to gondernn che guilty, and 30 
"qui: the innocent, would gratify their indignation againſt the 
injurious, and their love of right was too manifeſt to zequite a 
proof, The fact, that there was guilt in the priſoner, or that 
there was innocence, did requize it. It was otherwite in deli- 
berative orations, as the conduct recommended was more re- 
motely connected with the emotions raifed. | gh 


Vole bb: + P 1 begets 


| 
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| begets belief. Belief 1 invigorates our ideas. Bee 


# 4 lief raiſed to the higheſt becomes certainty: . Cer- 
1 | — tainty flows either from the force of the evidence, 
ö real or apparent, that is produced; or without 
| | any evidence produced by the ſpeaker, from the 


provioue notoriety of the fact. If the fact be no- 
torious, it will not only be ſuperfluous i in the 
ſpeaker to attempt to prove it, but it will be per- 
nicious to his deſign. The reaſon is plain. By 
proving he ſuppoſeth it queſtionable, and by ſup- 
poſing actually renders it ſo to his audience : he 
44.0 brings them from viewing it in the ftronger 
1 light of certainty, to view it in the weaker light 
| i Es of probability: in lieu of ſun-ſhine he gives them 
1 | twilight. Of the different means an I Kinds of 
Us : peat I have enn en | 


Dr 
9 *. 
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Tux mk: circumſtance is labil 
thing totally diftin from the former, as having 
an effect upon the mind quite independent of 
faith or probability. It ariſeth chiefly from the 
conſiſtency of the narration, from its being what 
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| | is commonly called natural and feaſible. _ This f 
: i the French critics have aptly enough denomi- c 
BY nated in their language vraiſemblance, the Engliſh 1 
RE: | 

it critics more © Jeri in theirs. probability. t 
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In order to avoid the manifeſt ambiguity there 


is in this application of the word, it had been 
better to retain the word werift imilitude, now al- 
moſt obſolete. That there is a relation between 
thoſe two qualities muſt; notwithſtanding, be ad- 
mitted. This, however, is an additional reaſon 
for aſſigning them different names. An homo- 


nymous term, whoſe differing ſignifications have 
no affinity to one another, is ſcarce ever liable i 


to be miſunderſtood. 


Bur as to the nature and extent of this rela- | 


tion, let it be obſerved, that the want of plauſi- 
bility implies an internal improbability, | which 
it will require the ſtronger external evidence to 


furmount. Nevertheleſs, the implauſibility may 


be ſurmounted by ſuch evidence, and we; may 
be fully aſcertained of what is in itſelf exceed- 


ingly implauſible. .lmplauſtbility is, in a certain 
degree, poſitive, evidence. againſt a narrative; 
whereas plauſibility 'implies no poſitive: evidence 
for it. We know that fiction may be as plau- 


tible as truth. A narration may be poſſeſſed of 
this quality in the higheſt degree, which we not 


only regard as improbable, but know to be falſe. 


Probability is a light darted on the object, from 


the n which for this reaſon are pertinentiy 
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enough ſtyled evidence. Plauſibility is a native 


poet. That every one may be ſatisfied, chat the 


plauſible tale, which is unſupported by proper 


2 w 
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lutre ifluing 4ireRly from the objeR, The for | 
mer is the aim of the hiſtorian, the latter of the 


ſecond is generally not inferior to the firſt, in its 
influence on the mind, we need but appeal to 
the effects of tragedy, of epic, and even af ro- 
mance, which in its principal characters, parti - 
cipates of the nature of poeſy, though Written 
— e e 


Ix deſerves, however, to be remarked, that 
though plauſibility alone hath often greater eff 
eacy in rouſing the paſſions, than probability, or | 
even certainty; yet, in any ſpecies of compo 
tion wherein truth, or at leaft probability is ex- 
pected, the mind quickly nauſeates the moſ 


arguments. For this reaſon it is the buſineſs of 
the orator, as much as his ſubject will permit, to 
avail himfelf of both qualities. There is one 
<aſe, and but one, in which plauſibility [itſelf 
may be diſpenſed with; that is, when the fact ů 
d inconteſtible, that it is impoſſible to entertain 
2 doubt of it; for when implaufibility is incapr 
ble of impairing belief, it hath ſometimes, pt | 
cially in forenſic cauſes, even a good effect. I 
on 6 5 preſenting 
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preſenting us with ſomething monſtrous in its 


kind, it raiſes aſtoniſhment, and thereby height- 
ens every paſſion which the narrative is fitted to 
excite. 5 


Bu r to return to the explication of this qua- 
lity, When I explained the nature of experi- 


ence, I ſhowed, that it conſiſteth of all the gene- 


ral truths collected from particular facts remem- 
bered ; the mind forming to itſelf often inſenſi - 
bly, and as it were mechanically, certain max- 
jms, from comparing, or rather affociating the 
fimilar circumſtances of different incidents *. 
Hence it is, that when a number of ideas relat- 
ing to any fact or event, are ſucceſlively intro- 


duced into my mind by a ſpeaker; if the train 


he deduceth, coincide with the general current 
of my experience; if in nothing-it thwart thoſe 


concluſions and anticipations which are become 


habitual to me, my mind accompanies him with 
facility, glides along from one idea to another, 
and admits the whole with pleaſure. If, on the 
contrary, the train he introduceth, run counter to 
the current of my experience; if in many things 
it ſhock thoſe concluſions and anticipations 


yhich are become habitual to me, my mind at- 
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tends him with difficulty, ſuffers a ſort of vio- 


lence in paſſing from one idea to another, ani 


rejects the whole with diſdain: Si WOOTEN 7 e949 bars 


For while upon ſuch monſtrous . we cas, DIR 
They ſhock our faith, our indignation raiſe . Francs, 


In the former caſe I pronounce the narrative na- 
tural and credible, in the latter I ſay it is unna- 
tural and incredible, if not impoſſible; and, 
which is particularly expreſſive of the different 
appearances in reſpect of connexion made by the 


ideas in my mind, the one tale I call coherent, 


the other incoherent. When therefore the ora- 
tor can obtain no direct aid from the memory of 
his hearers, which is rarely to be obtained, he 
muſt, for the ſake of brightening, and ſtrength⸗ 
ening, and, if! may be permitted to uſe ſo bold 
a metaphor, cementing his ideas, beſpeak the 


aſſiſtanceè of experience. This, if properly em- 


 ployed, will prove a potent ally, by adding the 
grace of veriſimilitude to the whole. It is there- 
fore. firſt of all requiſite, that the circumſtances 


of the narration, and the order in which they are | 


exhibited, be what is commonly called natural, 
e 
that is, congruous to general experience. 


* . 
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WHERE pation 3 is the end, it is not a ſufficient - 


reaſon for introducing any circumſtance that it 
is natural, it muſt alſo be pertinent. It is perti- 
nent, when either neceſſary for giving a diſtinct | 


and conſiſtent apprehenſion of the object, at leaſt 
for obviating ſome objection that may be ſtarted, 


or doubt that may be entertained concerning it; 
or when ſuch as in its particular tendency pro- 5 
motes the general aim. All circumſtances how- 
ever plauſible, which ſerve merely for decora- 
tion, never fail to divert the attention, and o 


become Pere to the * influence on . 
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Bur 1 am aware, th 8565 the een 1 
have given of this quality, it will bo ſaid, that! 


haye run into the error, if it be an error, w which: b 


I intended to avoid, and have confounded it with - 
probability, by deriving i it ſolely from the lame. 
origin, experience. In anſwer to this, let it be 
obſerved, that in every plauſible tale, which is 
unſupported by external evidence, there will be 


found throughout the whole, when duly can - 
vaſſed, a mixture of poſſibilities and probabili- 


ties, and that not in ſuch a manner as'to' make 
one part or incident probable, another barely 
poſhible, but ſo blended as equally to affect the 
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whole, and every member. Take the Iliad for 
an example, That a haughty, choleric, and vin- 
dictive hero, ſach as Achilles is repreſented to 
have been, ſhould, upon the public affront and 
injury he received from Agamemnon, treat that 
general with indignity, and form a refolution of 
withdrawing his troops, remaining thenceforth 
an unconcerned ſpectator of the calamities of his 
countrymen, our experience of the. baleful in- 


fluences of pride and anger, renders in ſome de- 


gree probable ; again, that one of ſuch a cha- 
racter as Agamemnon, rapacious, jealous of his 
pre-eminence as commander in chief, who en- 
vied the ſuperior merit of Achilles, and harbour- 
ed reſentment againſt him; that ſuch a one, [ 
ſay; oh fuch an oecurrente as is related by the 
poet, ſhould have given the provocation, will be 
acknowledged alſo to have ſome probability. 
But that there were ſuch perſonages, of ſuch 
characters, f in fuch circumſtances, is merely pol- 


fible. Here there is a total want of evidence. 


Experience is filent. Properly indeed the caſe 


comes not within the verge of its juriſdliction. 


Its general concluſions may ſerve in confutation, 
but can never ferve in proof of particular. or 
biflorical facts. Sufficient teſtimony, and that only 
will anſwer here, The — of the Poet in 

this 


diet? 
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this caſe goes for nothing. His object we know is 
not truth bat likelihood. Experience, however, 
advances nothing againſt thoſe allegations of the 
poet, therefore we call them poſſible; it can ſay 
nothing ſor them, therefore we do not call them 
probable. The whole at moſt amounts to this, 
If ſach cauſes exifted, ſuch effects probably fol- 
lowed. But we have no evidence of the exiſtence 
of the cauſes ; therefore we have no evidence of 
the exiſtence of the effects. Conſequently, all 


the probability implied in this quality, is a hy- | 
pothetical probability, which is in effect none at 


all. It is an axiom among dialecticians, in re- 


lation to the fyllogiſtic art, that the concluſion 


always follows the weaker of the premiſes. To 
apply this to the preſent purpoſe, an application 
not illicit, though unuſual ; if one of the pre- 
miſes, fuppoſe the major, contain an affirmation 
that is barely poſſible, the minor one that is pro- 


bable, poffibility only can be dedriced in the 
conclufion. | 


THzsz two qualities therefore, probability and 
pwufibility, (if J may be indulged a little in the 
 allegoric ſtyle) J fhall call Siſter-graces, daugh- 
ters of the fame father Experience, who is the 
progeny of * the firſt· born and heir of 

Senſe, 
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Senſe. Theſe daughters Experience had by dif- 
ferent mothers. | The elder is the offspring of 


Reaſon, the younger is the child of Fancy. The 
| elder regular her i in features, and majeſtic both 
in ſhape and mien, is admirably fitted for 


commanding eſteem, and even a religious vene- 
ration; the younger careleſs, blooming, ſpright- 
ly, is entirely formed for captivating the heart, 
and engaging love. The converſation of each 
3s entertaining and inſtructive, but in different 


ways: Sages ſeem to think that there is more 


inſtruction to be gotten from the juſt obſerva- 
tions of the elder ; almoſt all are agreed that 
there is more entertainment in the lively ſallies 
of the younger. The principal companion and 
favourite of the firſt is Truth, but whether Truth 
or Fi#ion ſhare moſt in the favour of the ſecond, 


it were often difficult to ſay. Both are naturally 


well-diſpoſed, and even friendly to Virtue, but 
the elder is by much the more-ſteady of the two; 
the younger, though perhaps not leſs capable 


of doing good, is more eafily corrupted, and 


hath ſometimes baſely turned procureſs to Vice. 
Though rivals, they have a fifterly. affection to 
each other, and love to be together. The elder, 
ſenſible that there are but few who can for 
any time reliſh her ſociety alone, is generally 
anxious 
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anxious that ber ſiſter be of the party; ; the 
younger, conſcious of her own ſuperior rs 
in this reſpect, can more eaſily diſpenſe with the 
other's company. Nevertheleſs, when the is 


diſcourſing on great and ſerious ſubjects, in or- 


der to add weight to her words, ſhe often quotes 
her ſiſter's teſtimony, which ſhe knows is better 
credited than her own, a compliment that is but 


ſparingly returned by the elder. - Each ſiſter 


hath her admirers. Thoſe of the younger are 
more numerous, thoſe of the elder more con- 
fant. In the retinue of the former you will find 
the young, the gay, the diſfipated ; but theſe 
are not her only attendants. The middle-aged, 
however, and the thoughtful, more . commons; 


ly attach themſelyes to the latter. To con- 


clude; as ſomething may be learned of charac- 


ters from the invectives of enemies, as well as 


from the encomiums of friends, thoſe who have 


not judgment to diſcern the good qualities of the 


firſt- born, accuſe her of dulneſs, pedantry, and 
ſtiffneſs; thoſe who have not taſte to reliſh the 
charms of the ſecond, charge her with folly, le- 
vity, and falſeneſs. Meantime, it appears to be 
the univerſal opinion of the impartial, and ſuch 


as have been beſt acquainted with both, that 


Hough the attractives of the younger be more 


irreſiſtible . 
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Irrefifible at fight, the virtues of the elder will 
* longer remembered. 


80 mich for the two qualities, probakitly 
and plauſibility, on which I have expatiated the 
more, as they are the principal, and in fome re- 
ſpe, indiſpenſable. The others are not com- 
patible with ery ſubject ; but as they are of 
real mament, jt is neceſſary to attend to. them, 


that ſo they may not be overlooked in caſes 


wherein the n that they be 1 


PART II. 8 


THE third ee J took notice of was 


importance, the appearance of which always tends 


by fixing attention more clofely to add bright- 
neſs and firength to the ideas. The importance 
in moral ſubjects is analogous to the quantity of 


matter in phyſical ſubjects, as on quantity the 
moment of moving bodies in a great meaſure de- 
pends. An action may derive importance front 


its own nature, from thoſe concerned in it as 
acling or ſuffering, or from its confequences, 


It derives importance from its own nature, if it 


be ſtupendous in its kind, if the refult of what 
is uncommonly great, whether good or bad, 


| paſſion or invention, virtue or vice, as what in 


reſpec} 


Cn. VII. or RHE TO RIC. 22 


reſpect of generoſity is godlike, what in rolped: 
of atrocity is diabolical : it derives importance 
from thoſe concerned in it, when the actors or 


the ſufferers are conſiderable, on account either 


of their dignity or of their number. or of both : 
it derives importance from its conſequences, 
when theſe are remarkable jn regard to their 
greatneſs, their multitude, their extent, and that 
either as to the many and diftant places affected 
by them, or as to the future and remote periods 
to which . ** reach, or as to both. 9 


ALL the 0 remaining circumſtances 2 0 


their efficacy purely from one and the ſame cauſo, 
the connexion of the ſubject with thoſe occu⸗ 
pied, as ſpeaker or bearers, in the diſcourſe. 
Sf is the centre here, which bath a ſimilar 
power in the ideal world, to that of the ſun in the 
material world, in communicating both light 
and heat to whatever is within the ſphere of its 
activity, and in a greater or a leſs degree, a ac- 
W to > the nearnels or tent. - 


Yo ART IV, Proximity of tine. 


Finer, as to proximity of time, every one 
knows, that any melancholy incident is the 


more affecting that it is recent. Hence it is be- 


come 
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come common with ſtory- tellers, that they may 
make a deeper impreſſion on their hearers, to in. 
troduce remarks like theſe; that the tale whicht 7 
relate is not old, that it happened but lately, or in | 
their own time, or that they are yet living who had 
a part in it, or were witneſſes of it. Proximity of 
time regards not only the paſt but the future. 
An event that will probably ſoon happen, hath 
greater influence upon us than what will proba- 
bly happen a long time hence. I have hitherto 
proceeded on the hypotheſis, that the orator 
rouſes the paſſions of his hearers, by exhibiting 
ſome paſt tranſaction; but we muſt acknowledge 
that paſſion may be as ſtrongly* excited by his 
reaſonings concernin g an event yet to come. In 
the judiciary orations there is greater ſcope for 
the former, in the deliberative for the latter; 
though in each kind there may occaſionally be 
ſcope for both. All the ſeven circumſtances enu- 
merated are applicable, and have equal weight, 
whether they relate to the future or to the paſt. 
The only exception that I know of is, that pro- 
bability and plauſibility are ſcarce diftinguith- 
able, when uſed in reference to events in futu- 
rity. As in theſe there is no acceſs for teſti- 
mony, what conſtitutes the principal diſtinction 


1 ih is quite excluded. In comparing the influence 
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of the paſt upon our minds, with that of the fu- 
ture, it appears in general, that if the evidence, 


the importance, and the, diſtance of the objects 


be equal, the latter will be greater than-the for- 
mer. The reaſon, I imagine, is, we are comes 
ous, that as every moment, the future, which 


ſeems placed before us, is approaching; and the 


| paſt, which lies, as it were, behind, is retiring, 
our nearneſs or relation to the one conſtantly 
increaſeth as the other decreaſeth. There is 


ſomething like attraction in the firſt caſe, and 
repulſion in the ſecond. This tends to intereſt 
us more in the future than in the paſt, and con- 


ſequently to the preſent view aggrandizes the one 


and diminiſhes the other. 


Wnar, e gives the paſt a very con- 


fiderable advantage; is its being generally  ſuſ- 
ceptible of much ſtronger evidence than, the fu- 


ture. The lights of the mind are; if. way ſo 


expreſs myſelf, in an oppoſite ſituation to the 
lights of the body. Theſe diſcover clearly the 
proſpect lying before us, but not the ground we. 


have already pafſed, By the memory, on the 


| contrary, that great e of the mind, things 
paſt are exhibited in retroſpect; we have no cor- 
reſpondent faculty to irradiate the, Future: and 


even 
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| even in matters which fall not within the reach 


ture is canfidered.gg the BY oer ol £06} 0 


you pleaſe), in ſome reſpects the moſt like, and 


. ence of other things, and in the doubts that have 
been raiſed as to their having a real or independ- 


von been n in them, the ſmaller por- 


of our memory, paſt events are often, clearly dif. 
coxerable by. teſtimony, and by effects at. preſent | 
exiſting ; whereas, zwe have, nothing equivalent | 
to found our arguments upon in,reaſpning about 
things to come. It is for this exon, n, that the, fu | 
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Pant N. . i Place.” rpg 
.- Loga I connexion, the fifth in the above enu- 
Meration, hath. a more powerful effect than pro- 
ximity of time. Duration and ſpace are tuo 
things, (call them. entities,” or attributes, or what 


in ſome reſpects the moſt-unlike. to one another. 
They reſemble in continuity, diviſibility, infi- 
nity, in their being deemed effential to the ef: 


ent exiſtence of, their ow... They differ in that 
the latter is, permanent, whereas the very eſſence 
of the former conſiſteth in tranſitorineſs; the 
parts of the one are all ſucceſſive, of the other 
all co-exiftent. The greater portions of time are 
all diſtinguiſhed by the memorable things which 


"I | 35 tions 
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tions by the revolutions. of the heavenly hodies: 


the portions of place, great and ſmall, (cor we do 
not here conſider the regions of the fixed ſtars 


and planets) are diftinguithed by the various 
tracts of land and water, into which the earth 
is divided, and ſubdivided the one diſtinction 
intelligible, the other ſenſible; the one chiefly 
known to the inquiſitive, the e in a r 
meaſure obvious to all. „ £ eee 


HENSE perhaps it ariſes, that the latter is 


confidered as a firmer ground. of relation, than 
the formor. | Who, is not more curious to know 
the notable tranſaQions which have happened i in 
his own country from the earlieſt antiquity, than 


to be acquainted with thoſe which have happened ö 


in the remoteſt regions of the globe, during 1 the 
century wherein he lives? It muſt be owned, 


however, that the former circumfiance j is more 


frequently aided by that of perſonal relation than 
the latter. Connexion of place not only includes 


vicinage, but every other local relation, ſuch as 
being i in a province under. the ſame government 


with us, in a ſtate that i is in alliance with us, in 
2 country. well known to us, a and the like, Of 


the influence of this connexion in operating on 
our paſſions, we have daily proofs. With how 


Vous bh - „ much 1 
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much indiffefence, it leaſt with how fight and 


tranſient emotion, do we read in news- papers the 
accounts of the moſt deplorable accidents an 


SG untries diſtant and wutikiowh ? How mich, en 


the contrary, ate we alarmed ahdagitated oft be- 
ing informed, that any ſuch accident hath liap- 


pened in our "neighbourHood, And that eren 
though we Be totally nen Vich eo 


47 - 


ſons concerned 2 $5 


Pa RT vi. Relation to the perſons concerned. 

SIL. greater is the power f relation to the 
perſons concerned, which was the fixth circurn: 
ſtance mentioned, às this lie 18 flotte direct than 
that which atacheth u us to the fcehe of {i6n, 
It is dhe perſons, not the place, that axe the im- 
mediate "jets 'of the pa 5 love or mattel, 
pity or anger, envy or Contempt. Relation to 
the actors commonly prodiices an effekt conttat9 
to that eee 'by relation to the fufferers, fllt 
firſt in e extenuation, tlie Tecond in aggravatf6n ''of 
the crime alleged.” Thefrh Makes for thedpolb- 
gift, the ſecond' for the acculer. This, 1 fay, 18 
cdmmônly the eale, 1 not alway! s. A remote ras- 
Hon to he 2afors, When the ade is Remote, 
ef] pecia ally if the ſufferers be more nearly related, 
Wil ſometimes rather An than Eten 


— 7 


the 


the guilt in our eſtimation. But it is impoſſible 
with any. preciſion to reduce theſe effects to rules; 
ſo much depending on the: different: tempers and 
ſentiments of different audiences. Perſonal rela- 
tions are ofvarious kinds. Some have garierally 
greater influence than-bthers; ſome again have 
greater influence with ,one perſon, others with 
another. They are ecnſanguinity, aſſinity friend - 
ſhip, dcquaintance, being fellow+aitizens, u 
trymen, of the ſame ſurname, language, xeli- 
po eee and nen . 55 


ar VII. * in thie eee 

Bur of all the ihdäsdse cheese ths 
moſt-powerful- is intereft, whieh is che laft. Of all 
telations, perſonal relation; by bringing che object 
very near, moſt eiilivenis that fympathy Which at- 
tachethus to the concerns of others; intereſt in the 
effecis brings the object, if l· may ſay ſo, into oon 
takt with-us, and makes the mind oling to ĩt, as u 
concern of its owWI. Sympathy is hut a reflected 
feeling, ard · therefore, in ordinary eaſes; «mult 
be weaker thiii the original. Though the ir- 
ror be. ever ſo true, a lever · will net be obliged 
to it for pteſemting him with the. figure of his 
"miſtreſs, When hechath am opportunity of gazing 
on her «perſan. Nor will the oretar-place his 
"EM Chief 
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chief n in the aſſiſtance of the ſocial and 
ſympathetic affections, when he hath 3 in his 
Aa to arm the deln. | f. 
Ms EN adi; from: a jut conception of 
te difference, have, when. ſelf is concerned; 
given a different name to what ſeems originally 
the fame paſſion, in a higher degree. Injury, to 
whomſoever offered, is to every man that oh- 
ſerves it, and-whoſe ſenſe of right i is not debauch- 
ed by vicious practice, the natural object of in- 
dignation. Indignation alvays implies reſentment, 
. or a defire of retaliating on the i injurious perſon, 
fo far at leaſt as to make him. repent | the wrong 
he hath committed. This indignation in the 
perſon injured, is, from our knowledge of man- 
kind, ſuppoſed to be, not indeed uniyerſally, but 
generally, ſo much ſtronger, that it ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed by another appellation, and i is ac- 
cordingly denominated revenge. In like, man- 


ner, beneficence, on whomſoever exerciſed, 1s 


the natural object of our love, love always implies 


| benevolence, or a defire of promoting the happi- 
neſs of the beneficent perſon , but. this paſſion in 


«the perſon benefited, is conce ived to be ſo much 
- greater, and to infer ſo Rrong an obligation to a 
{return of good offices to ** benefactor, that it 

5 Wy merits 
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merits to be diſtinguiſhed by the title gratitude. 
Now by this eircumftince of imtereſt in the ef. 
feds, the ſpeaker, from engaging pity in his fa⸗ 
vour, can proceed to operate ori a more powers 
ful principle feif-preſervati on, The benevolence of 
his hearers he can work up into gratitude; their 
indignation into revenge,” 3452 SOutSIMEG ont 


1 gw" 7 
N rr Thos 1 371 .4vf 


Tus tuo laft inte 
ſonal relation and intereſt, are hot without influ- 
ence, as was hinted in the ennmeration, though 
they regard the ſpeaker only and not the hearers. 
The reaſon is, a perſon preſent with us, whom 
we ſee and hear, and wRo by words; and looks, 
and geſtures; gives the-livilieft ſigns of his foel- 
ings, has the ſureſt and moôſt immediate claim 
upon our ſy mpathy. We become infected with 
his paſſions. We are hurried along by them, 
and not allowed leifure to diſtinguiſh between 
his relation and our relation; his intereſt _ our ; 
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serien VI. 


- Other babs, as well as moral font? mots, ; 
Fe” ©," rü 


80 much for thoſe circumſtances in the objea 


preſented by the ſpeaker, which ſerve to awaken 
and inflame the paſſions of the hearers * But 
| when 


9 To aittato mw of the preceding cixeumliatces, and ſhow 
the manner of apphying them, I ſhall take an example from Ci- 
cero's laſt 6rafior againſt Verres, where, after relating the cru- 


cifixion of Gavins a Roman citizen, be exclaims, 1.“ O nomen 
We dulce libertatis l 6 jus eximium noſtræ civitatis ! © lex Porcia | 
« legeſque Semproniz ! 0 graviter deſiderata et aliquando reddi= 


* ta plebi Romatzæ tribunitia poteſtas. 2. Huccine tandem om· 
ini cecideram;; uf civis Romanus in provincia populi } Romani, 


in oppido ſœderatorum, ab eo qui beneficio populi Romani 
15 faſceis et fecureis habetet, deligatus in foro virgis ederetat?ꝰ 


— Sed quill ego plura de Gavio? quaſi tu Gavio tum fu- 


< eris inſeſtus, ac hon nomini, generi, juti civium hole, non 


« illi inquam -homini, ſed cauſz communi libertatis inimicus 
« fuilti. 4. Quid enim attinuit, com Mamertini more atque infti- 
5 tuto ſuo, Focem Aixiſſeiit poſt urbem, in via Fompela; te 
<< jubere in ea parte ſgere, quz ad fretum ſpeQat ; | et hoc ad- 
4e dere, quod negare nullo modo potes, quod omnibus apdi- 


. « entibus dixiſti palam, te idcirco illum locum deligere, ut ille 
< qui ſe civem Romanum eſſe diceret, ex cruce Italiam cer- 
s nere, ac domum ſuam proſpicere poſſet? 5. Itaque illa crux 


« ſola, judices, poſt conditam Meſſanam, illo in loco fixa el. 


a Italiz conſpectus ad eam rem ab iſto delectus eſt, ut ille in 


cc dolore eruciatuque moriens, perapguſto freto diviſa ſervitutis 
« ac libertatis jura cognoſceret: Italia autem alumnum ſuum, 


8 "0 ſervitutis. extremo ſummoque r affectum videret. 7. 
e Facinue 


5 8 „ + Ern 8 . 1 


a 3 paſſion is is once - raiſed, thers are alſo other 
means by Which! 8 e be keps, zliye, and even 


aug- 


40 Facipus m vincire civem Romapum, ſeelus verberare, prope 
 parr icidium | necare, quid dicam, i in crucem tollete 3 ? verbo ſa⸗ 
4 tis digno tam ne faria res appellari nullo modo p ot, 4 g. Non 
fuit his omnibus iſte contentus } Speblet, inquit, "patrjam, in 
" conſpectu legum libertatilque moriatur, 9. Non tu Hoc loco 
6 Gavium, non unum hominem, yeſcjo quem, civem Romanum, 
*« ſed commune libertatis dt civitatis cavſam in Mom crucia- | 
6 tum et crucem egiſti. 10. jam vero videte hominis auda- 
% ciam: Nonne enim grayiter toliſſe arbitramia, quod illam 
 civibus Romanis crucem non poſſer in foro, non in comitio, 
«© non in roſtris defigere, © 11. ed enim his locis i in Provincia 


0 ſua ceſedtitare fimillimum, | regione proximuni potuit e 


« conſpectu Kalte, pretervettione omnium qui- ultro ciroque 
66 « navig rent. — 13. Paulo ante; judices, lacrymas in 
« morte m 'fera atque indigniſhma navarchorum non tenebamus : : 
40 et ret ac meritb ſociorüm innocentium miſeria commoyeba- 
4 wur. Us Vid none; in noltro Arey tandem ficere de. 


« qui adſunt et qui e Log veſtram . defide- . 
0 ram, vellram idem impforapt, veltrum auxilign requirunr, 0 
T 16, Oginia ſus j Jura, 1 auxilia, tm depique liberta- 

te tem in veſtris ſententiis verſqri arbi tantur. "——1 ſhall point 
out ibe Pathetic circumſtances exemplified j in this pies ob. 
ſerving the « order whe! rein they w were epumerated, de nom- 

| bered the > ſenteyces in the quotation tc to pry revent. repetition i in re- 
ferring x to them. It muſt be remarked ſt of all, that in judb 


1 


ciary oration, fuch as init, the proper place for plauſjbility is the 
varration; for probabil) ity, the confirmation « or proof : the other 
five, though.geperally admiſſible ingo gither of thoſe places, ine 
principally i the peroratione. J. Gill ſhow. haw the orator hah | 
3 of theſe PEI Wy gied- "Fi pant 


ance; 
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augmented. Other paſſions | or diſpoſitionsimay: 
be called i in as auxiliaries. N othing i is more ef. 
— 5: Þ 4 3151 390 % mom ffn ficacious 
ee firſt. inreſpe 5f che enortiity<f the ation; Ne. 
of the diſpaſition of che actor, Ne 3. 9, 10. 3 and to renden pro 
bable what might otherwiſe appear merely corigfyrl Ne. 1 5 
8. 11, 12.3 in reſped of «conſequences, eir greatneſs, N ” S 
2-3 where the crime is maſt artfully,though' Sali repre» 
ſented as  ubverſive. of all chat was dear to them, liberty, the 
right of citizens, their molt valuable laws, "and that idol of the 
people, the tribunitian power; their extent, No, 15, 16, Se⸗ 
condly, proximity of time 3; there i hat: an inſingatjon of this City 
r word tandem, Ne. 2. There are two reaſons 
ich, probably. induced the. * dhe particular.4o be ſo 
ing · One is, che recency of the crime, as of the criminal 
pretorſhip Was. -notorjous ; ; the other and the Feightier,; is, * 
of all relations this. j is the weakeſt and even what influence it 
hath, refle&tjon ſeryez, rather, to correR, than, to. confirms. ts 
appearing to lay ſtreſi on H Light, a circumſtance, a, ſpeaker 
diſplays rather penury of, matter: than, abundance,” It is better 
therefore, jn moſt caſes, t0.ſirggeſt it, as it were, by accident, 
than to inſiſt on it as of deſign, It deſerves.alfo to be remark- 
ed, that the word here employed ie very emphacical,: a as it con- 
veys at the fame time a tacit Ccompariſan of their {0 recent de- 
generacy with the freedom, ſecurity, an and g glor which, they | bad 
long enjoyed. The fame word Is 5 again introduced, Ne. 14.70 
the ſame intent. Third 5 'bocal connexton; in reſpeſt | of. vi. 
cinage, how affeQting ly vagh lg indireQly, i is it touched, Ne. 4 
6. 8. 11, 12.7 indie, reaſons ſimilar to. thoſe mention- - 
ed on the e $1 time; as z0 atber local-connexions, 
No. 2.% in provincia | popui Ramani, in oppido fæderatotum. 
: Fourthly, perſongl r relation ; 5.8 firſt © of the perpetrator, | Ne, 2. ab 
eo qui beneficio, Ke.“ his. crime therefore more arrgcions and ; 
s ungrateful, the moſt acre rights violated by one who, ooh 
0 have protected them z, next of the ſufferer, No. z. % civis 


* * Romanm.“ ” This is moſt patheticaly urged, and by a com- 
- parifen 
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ficacious in this reſpect than a ſenſe of juſtice 2 
ſenſe of public utility, a ſenſe aof glory ʒ and 
nothing conduceth more to operate on theſe, 

than the ſentiments / of ſages. whoſe. wiſdom we 
venerate, the example of heroes Memes we, 
eiting of: Sion when I have anna: that 
pleading the wren ener 7 e cir- 


pariſon introdoed, eur —— Ne; 13, 14. bini, "he 
iaters/? 3 which, not the hearers only, but all-who bear the Ro- 


above example, with what uncommon "addrefs and delicacy tlidle 

circumſtances ought to be ſomerinies blended, foriſetimys but in. 
ſinuated, ſometimes, on the wohtrary, warmly urged, ſometimes 
ſhaded a lictle, thar the art may be concealed}; and in brief, the 
whole conducted ſo as that nothing mareridl may be "omitred, 
that every ſentiment may eafily follow chat Whith precedes, and 
uſher that which follows'it, and that every thing aid 
pear to be the language” of pure nature; Th 


x 
a} Lot 


may a) 


e art of the 7 
totician, like that of che philoſopher, is analyticat; the art of 


the'orator is ſynthotical, The former afis' ie part of the * 


ful anatomiſt, who, by removing the tegurnents, : and nicely ſe- 
= parating the parts, preſents us hh 

inf, and hideous," 560 of the Rroftore, of the boges, now of 
the muſcles and tendons, now of the arteries and \ veins, How of | 


the bowels, now of the brhia and nervous, ſyſtem, | The latter b> 


- imitates Nature jn the conftru&ing of her work, who, with won- 
derſul ſyminetty; onites the various" organs, adapts them to their 
reſpective uſes, and covers all wich 2 decent veil, the ſkins 
Thus, though ſhe hide entirely the more minute and t the inte · 
nor parts, and ſhow not to 
lations of the limbs, and the adjuſtment, of the larger 1 mem 


S adds inexpreffible and ſtrength, and energy to the 


vo 


man name, have, in the conſequences, No. 15. 16. We ſee in thß 


views at once naked, dif- TY 


equal advantige even the artico- 
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cumftances, or pleading the authority of qpini- 
ons or precedents, is uſually conſidered, and aptly 
onus 5 manera _ vi n 
| . man, Eo 4 ah ag 
that by any reaſoping we are ever taught! that 
ſuch an object ought to awaken fuch a paſſion, 
This we muſt learn originally from feeling, not 
from argument. No ſpeaker attempts to prove 
it; though he ſometimes iptroduceth moral con- 

| fiderations, in order to juſtify the paſſion when | 

raiſed, and to prevent t the hearers from attempt- 
ing to ſuppreſs it. Eyen When he is enforcing | 
their regard to the pathetic gircumſtances above- 
mentioned, 8 5 not fo much his alm to thow- 
that theſe circumſtances ought ta augment the - 

paſſion, as that theſe eircumſtances are in the 

object. The effect upon their minds he com- 
monly leaves to nature; and is not afraid of the 

j 8 concluſion, if he can make every aggravating 

cCircumſtance he, as-it were, bath perecived and 

a felt by them. In the e (the Hllogitm 

0 a of orators, as Quintilian * terms it) em 1 ) oyed | in 

ſuch caſes, the ſentiment that ſuch a quality or 
circumſtfance ought to” rouſe fuch” 2 Paffion, 


though the foundation of a. 3 Geber 5 
, fe fe Samui age 
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ſumed without proof, ar even without mention, 
This forms the major propofition, which is fup- 
preſſed as Obvious. His whgte art is exerted in 
evincing the minor. which is the antegedent in 
his argument, and which maintains the reality 


of thoſe attendant circumſtances in the caſe in 


hand. A careful attention ta the examples of 
ychemence in the Firſt Chapter, and the quota- 
tion in the foregoing nate, will dae "ny 
trate this remark, 


8 E C 7 10 N VII. 
How an unfavnrable baten muft be calmed. | 
I come now. to the ſecond queſtion on the 


ſubject of paſſion. How is an unſayourable _ 


paiſian, ar diſpofition, to be calmed ? The an- 
ſwer is, either, firſt, by.annihilating, or at leaſt 


_ diminiſhing the object which raiſed it; or ſe- 


condly, by exciting fome other e which - 
may cane © it. „„ 


FM. 


By proving the falfty of the narration, or the 
utter inoredibilſy of che future event, on the ſup- 

poſed truth of which the paſſion Was founded. 
the object is annihilated, It is diminiſhed by all 


fuh circumſtances as are contrary to thoſe by 
which 


/ 
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which it is. increaſed. Theſe are, improbabilig 
implaufibility, inſignificance, diſtance of. time, 


remoteneſs of place, the perſons concerned ſuch 


as we have no connexion. with, the conſequences 


Hah, as we have no intereſt in. The method re. 
commended by Gorgias, | and approved by. Ari- 


fotle, though peouliar i in its manner, is, in, thoſe 
caſes wherein it. may properly be attempted, 
| coincident j in effect with chat now. mentioned, 
< It was a juſt, opinion, of Gorgias, that the ſe⸗ 
20 rious argument of an adverſary, ſhould be 
45 * confounded. dy r ridicule, and. his ridicule by 
8 C * ſerious argument * * 95 F or this | is onl ly endea- 
n. by the 08, of laughter and contempt, 


ZZ: 4% TT Aa 


| emotions that ow been raiſed i in x the minds of 
the hearers; 3 or, on the contrary, by fatisfying ; 
them of the ſeriouſneſß of the ſubject, and of the 


importance of its conſequences, to extinguiſh 
© the contempt, and make the laughter which the 


, antagoniſt wanted to excite, appear, when ex- 


anmined, no better than madnek. 


TH E ſecond way, of FEI an unfavourable | 


7 or diſpoſition, is, by conj uring vp! ſome 


. Ain «On Topyias Thi rad! o deen Tow a ma. 
: 1 Wet. l. in. c. 1. 
1 — other 


\ . 
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other paſſion or diſpoſition which may overcome 
it, With regard to conduct, whendver the mind 
deliberates, it is conſcious of contrary motives 
impelling it in oppoſite directions; in other 
words, it finds that acting thus would gratify one 
paſſion; not acting, or acting otherwiſe, would 
gratify another. To take ſuch a ſtep, I per- 
ceive, would: promote my intereſt but derogate 
from my honour. Such another will gratify my 
reſentment, but hurt my! intereſt. When this is 
the caſe, as the ſpeaker can be at no'loſs to diſco- 
ver the conflicting paſſions, he muſt be ſenſible, 
| that whatever force he adds to the diſpofition that 
favours his deſign, is in fact ſo much ſubtracted 
from the diſpof tion that oppoſeth it, and con- 
verſely; as in the two ſcales of a balance,” it is 
equal in regard to the effect, whether Fou add ſo 
much weight to one dale, or: take it "Toys the 

| other. ODT res e eee e 
| FE es N i 1.46 fen 015 | 
Tuvs we have ſeen in ht manner paſſion to 
an abſent object may be excited by eloquence, 
which, by enlivening and invigorating the ideas 
of imagination, fn m makes them reſemble the im- 
1 of Tenſe” and the tracks of memory; 
and in this reſpect hath an effect on the mind ſi- 
milar to — by * telefeape on ile ſight: 
things 
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rendered conſpicuous. We hat frrii alſo in 


what manner 2 paſſion already exaited may be 
calmed:; how by theoraterical magic, as as hy in- 


verting the teleſcope, A _— be. __ | 
e ER: aro e fOTr lng 


* 
i 1, Ow » 1477 * * 
410111 «4 


58 were: dne eee ihe-thetorical 
3 are adapted to che. pathetir:¶ Let ĩt 
ſuffice to ſay, that moiſt. of thaſe already named 
may be ſucceſsfully employed here. Of an 
the principal are theſe, correctiori, climax, wi- 
ſion, exlamation, Apoſfroplr, and - intevroga+ 
tion. The chrer dirſt, correction, alimax, and 


viſion, tend greatly to vnliuen the ideas, :by:the 


implieit, but animated compariſon, and oppoſi- 
tion, conreyed-in them. Implibit and intlirec 
compariſon is more ſuitable to the diſturbed 


ſtate of mind required by the pathetic, than that 
which is explicit and direct. The latter implies 
deifure and tranquillity, :the former vapidity and 
fire. Ec lamation and apoſtrophẽ uperatæ ie - 
lylby ſympathy, as they ate: the moſt ardent ex- 


-preſfions- of rperturbativn :intherfpeaker. Itiat 
:firfd fight appears more difficult':to account for 
the ciract : of / interragation; arkich, being ap- 


| Peal to the — —— zit might .awaken''a 


cloſer 


| 


3 
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cloſer attention, yet could not, one would ima- 
gine, excite in their minds any new emotion that 
was not there before. This, neverheleſs, it doth 
excite, through an obliquꝝ operation ef che fame 
principle. Such an appeal implies in che orator 
the ſtrongeſt confidence in the rectitude of his 
ſentiments, And i in the concurrence ' of, every 
ceafonalile. being. The, auditors, by 8. ympa- 
ihizing with this frame. of ipirit, | find i it imprac- 
ticable to , withhold an aſſent. which is, 0 confi- 
dently depended on. But there will be occafion 
afterwards for diſcuſſing more particularly the 
| Toon rapes - and Agarrs. when we, N to 


of =, + 1 


Tuvz 1 have gie the ee whi ch 
the ſpeaker ought to haxe vf his hearers as men 
in general; that i is, as thinking beings | endowed 


with underſtanding, imagination, memory, And 


4 41 


paſſions, ſuch as we are conſcious of in our- 


ſelves, and lern from the experience of their ef- 


feds 1 to be i in others. have poigted; out the arts | 


to be employed by him f in enge ging all thoſe 


faculties i in "his. ſervice, "that what. he advanceth 


may not only be underſtood, not only command 
attention, not only be remembered, * but, which 


is the clnef point of all, may intereſt the heart. * 
CHAP. 
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p * * 
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CHAP. . 


o the 8 which the ſpeaker Sheng to W | 
E the hearers, 6 as Juch men in particular. 


TT was remarked f in the beginning of the pre- 
ceding chapter, that the hearers ought to be | 
| conſidered in a twofold view, as men in general, 
and as ſuch men in particular, The firſt confi- 
deration I have diſpatched, 1 now enter on | the 
ſecond. 4 


Warn it is affirmed that the hearers are to be 
conſidered as ſuch men in particular, no more 
is meant, than that regard ought to be had by 
the ſpeaker, to the ſpecial character of the audi- 
ence, as compoſed of ſuch individuals ; that he 
may ſuit himſelf to them, both in his Ryleand i in 
his arguments. Now the difference between 2 
- one audience and another i is very great, not only 
in intellectual, but in moral attainments. It may 
be clearly intelligible to 23 Houſe of Commons, 


which would appear as if ſpoken in an unknown 10 
tongue to a conventicle of enthuſiafts. It may 3 
Kindle fury in the latter, which would create | 5 
2 He malt be“ n hun wer delphinas Arn vue fe 


no 
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no emotion in the former, but laughter and con- 
tempt. The moſt obvious. difference that ap- 
pears in different auditories, reſults from the dif- 
fetert cultivation ef the underſfandigi and the 
influence. which this, and their: mannkr of life, 
have both upon the FT com rf and * the 


of wg 4 3 0 7 3 1 255 of 
memor J bd 4 on » 
#' ©, H Ga - 7 P £7. >: 1 + * „ = * A , 5 — 
s. 13 LAT 5 8470 3 * 1. 1 A 71 * 91.0 * 144 1 — — 


Bur even in cafes halle m. the difference in 
education and moral eultüre hath not been con- 
iderable;” different habit afterwards contradted, 

and different oggupations in life, give different 
propenſitjes, and make one incline, more to one 
paſh on, Another to another. They confequently 
afford the intelligent Tpeaker an eaſier paſſage to 


the heart,  throxigh. the channel, of the favquyite | 


paſſion. Thus liberty and independence vill 
ever be prevalent motives with republicans, pomp 
and ſplendour with thoſe attgcheg to „monarchy. 

In mercantile ates, ſuch, As Carthage among t the 


ancients, or Holland among the : moderns, inte⸗ 


4 * 12 344 


reſt will always proye t the m Cagent argument, 


in ſtates ſolely or Chi fly "carpeted of ſoldiers, 
ſuch 28 Sparta and ancient, Rome, ho. inducement 
HISY GA 


will be found a counterpoiſe 15 glory. . f Similar 
differences are alſo to be made in addreffing dif- 
ferent clafſes'0f men. With men of Femus the 

Vor. ; * moſt 
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induſtry, 206 Hang with men of Wing looſing 


R 7 as Ne 1 ee be in- 
finitely diverſified, and as the influence they 
ought to have reſpectively upon the ſpeaker, muſt 
be obvious to a perſon of diſcernment, it is ſuf- 
ficient here to have obſerved thus much in the 


—_ concerning _ 


CHAP. IX. 


1 


Of t the confiderati on which the cake ach to have 


5 BY 6 127 793 of himſelf. N 2 1 1 


0 


\HE LR a I mentioned, is that | 


which the ſpeaker ought to have of him- 
ſelf. By this we are to underſtand, not that efti- 
mate of himſelf which is derived directly from 


conſciouſnefs c or ſelf-acquaintance, but that which 
is obtained reflexively from the opinion enter- 


tained of him by the hearers, or the character 
which he bears with them. Sympathy is one 


main engine by which the orator operates on the 


— « 


1 8 


With chem * 55 our facial j Joy . 1 5 
With them who mourn, we ſympathize i in tears: - 
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5 


If you wauld have me weep, begin the e 5 „ 5 
Then I ſhall feel your ſorrows, feel your pain “. FRANC: 


Whatever therefore weakens that priveigle of 
ſympathy, muſt do the ſpeaker unutterable pre- 
judice in reſpect of his power over the paſſions of 
his audience, but not in this reſpect only. One 
ſource at leaſt of the primary influence of teſti- 
mony on faith, is doubtleſs to be attributed to 
the ſame communicative principle. At the ſame- 
time it is certain, as was remarked above, that [| 
every teſtimony doth not equally attach this || 
principle ; that in this particular the reputation | 
of the atteſter hath a conſiderable power. Now 
the ſpeaker's apparent conviction of the truth of 
what he advanceth, adds to all his other argu- 
ments an evidence, though not preciſely the 
fame, yet near a-kin to that of his own teſfi- 
mony T. This hath ſome weight even with the 
wiſeſt hearers, but is every thing with the yul- _ 
gar. Whatever therefore leflens ed muſt 
alſo impair belief. | 
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Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus, Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Faun ipſi t tibi: : tunc tua me infortunia 3 
Hos. De Arte Poet. 


+ Ne illud adn præteribo, quantam afferat fidem expoſi - | 
toni, narrantis au doritas. QuixT, lib. i iv. Cape 2. 
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SYMPATHY in the hearers to the ſpeaker may 

be leſſened ſeveral ways, chiefly by theſe two; 
by a low opinion of his intellectual abilities; and | 

by a bad opinion of his morals. The latter is 
the more prejudicial of the two. Men generally 
will think themſelves in leſs danger of being ſe- 
duced by a nian of weak underſtanding but of 
diſtinguiſhed probity, than by a man of the beſt 
underftanding. who is of aà profligate life. $6 
much more powerfully do the qualities of the 
heart attach us, than thoſe bf the head; This 
preference, though it may be juſtly called un- 
taught and inſtinctive, ariſing purely from the 
| original frame of the mind, reaſon, or the knows 
. 5 ledge of mankind acquired by experience, inſtead 
of weakening, ſeems afterwards to, corroborate. | 
Hence it hath become a common topic with rhe- 
toricians, that, in order to be a ſucceſsful orator, 
one muſt be a good man; for to be good is the 
1 only ſure way of being long efteemed good, and 
| to be efteemed good is previouſly neceſſary to 
| ane's being heard with due attention and regard. 
Conſequently, the topic hath a foundation in hu- 
man nature. There are indeed other things in 
the character of the ſpeaket, which, in a leſs de- 
gree, will hurt his influence youth, inexperience 
of affairs, former want of ſucceſs, and the like. 
TO = : Bur 
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Bur ofall the prepoſſeſſions in the minds of the 
hearers which tend to impede or counteract the 
deſign of the ſpeaker, party - ſpirit, where it hap- 
pens to prevail, is the moſt pernicious, being at 
once the moſt inflexible and the moſt unjuſt. 
This prejudice I mention by itſelf, as thoſe above 


recited may have place at any time, and i in any 
national circumſtances. ' This hath place only 


when a people is ſo unfortunate as to be torn by 


factlon. In that caſe, if the ſpeaker and the 


hearers, or the bulk of the hearers, be of con- 
trary parties, their minds will be more prepoſ- . 
ſeſſed againſt him, though his life were ever ſo 
blameleſs, than if he were a man of the moſt fla- 
gitious manners, but of the ſame party. This 
holds but too much alike of all parties, religious 
and political. Violent party-men not only loſe 
all ſympathy with thoſe of the oppoſite fide, but 
contract an antipathy to them. This, on ſome 
occaſions, even the divineſt eloquence will not 
ſurmount. 


As to perſonal prejudices in general, I ſhall 
conclude with twa remarks. The fart is, the 
more groſs the hearers are, ſo much the more 
ſuſceptible they are of ſuch prejudices. Nothing 


expoſes. the mind more to all their baneful influ- 


2 - _ ences 
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ences than ignorance and rudeneſs; the rabble 
chiefly conſider who ſpeaks, men of ſenſe and 
education what is ſpoken. Nor are the multi- 
tude, to do them juſtice, leſs exceſſive in their 
love than in their hatred, in their attachments 
than in their averſions. F rom a conſciduſneſs, 
it would ſeem, of their own incapacity to guide 
themſelves, they are ever prone blindly to ſub- 
mit to the guidance of ſome popular orator, who 
hath had the addreſs firſt, either to gain their ap- 
probation by his real or pretended virtues, or, 
which is the eaſier way, to recommend himſelf 
to their eſteem by a flaming zeal for their fa- 
yourite diſtinctions, and afterwards by his elo- 


quence to work upon their paſſions. At the 

ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, on the other 

hand, that even men of the moſt improved in- a 

tellects, and moſt refined ſentiments, are not al- a 

together beyond the reach of preconceived opi- c 

nion, either in the ſpeaker's favour or to bis v 
| j prejudice. | P 
[ | | d 
l Inu ſecond remark is, that when the opinion d 
* of the audience is unfavourable, the ſpeaker hath t 
need to be much more cautious in every ſtep he t 

takes, to ſhow more modeſty, and greater de- th 

ry 


ference to the judgment of his hearers ; perhaps, 
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in order to win them, he may find it neceſſary 
to make ſome conceſſions in relation to his for- 
mer principles or conduct, and to entreat their 
attention from pure regard to the ſubject; that, 
lixe men of judgment and candour, they would 
impartially conſider what is ſaid, and give a wel- 
come reception to truth,. from what quarter 
ſoever it proceed. Thus he muſt attempt, if. 
| poſſible, to mollify them, gradually to inſinuate 
himſelf into their favour, and thereby imper- 
ceptibly to transfuſe his ſentiments and paſſions 
into their minds. - | : 
THE 00 enjoys the advantage of po- 
pularity needs not this caution. The minds of- 
his auditors are perfectly attuned to his. They 
are prepared for adopting implicitly his opinions, 
and accompany ing him in all his moſt paſſionate* 
excurſions. . When the people are willing to run 
with you, you may. run as faſt as you can, eſpe- 
pecially when the caſe requires impetuofity and* 
diſpatch. But if you find in them no ſuch ar- 
dour, if it is not even without reluctance that 
they are induced to walk with you, you muſt 
lacken your pace and keep them company, leſt 
they either ſtand. ſtill or turn back. Different 
rules are given by n as adapted to dif- 
LD 4 | ferent.” 
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ferent circumſtances. Differences in this WER 
are numberleſs. It is enough here to have ob- 

ſerved thoſe ee in the mind, on Which 

the rules are founded. t ee e ie 


CHAP. Lp 


The different kinds of Public eas? in "ot among 
rde moderns, compared, with a view to their di 
ferent yr, oe in reſpect of eloquence, 


H E principal forts of diſcourſes which * 
demand our notice, and on which 1 intend 

to make ſome obſervations, are the three follow- 
ing: the orations delivered at the bar, thoſe pro- 
noutted ih the ſenate, and thoſe ſpoken from 
the pulpit. I dv not make a ſeparate article of 
the ſpetches delivered by judges to their col 
| leagues on the bench; becauſe, though there 
be ſomething. peculiar here, ariſing from the 
difference in character that ſubſiſts between the | 
judge and the pltader, in all the other material 
eircumſtandes, the perſons addreſſed, the ſubjef, 

| the occaſion, and the purpoſe in ſpeaking, there 
is in theſe two ſorts a perfect tvintidence. In 
like manner, 1 forbear to mention the theatre, 
becauſe ſo * bath inform and in 
f kind, 
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kind, as hardly to be capable of à place in the 
compariſon. Beſides, it is only a curſory view 
of the chief differences, and not a critical exa- 
mination of them all, that is here propoſed ; my 
deſign being ſolely to aſſiſt the mind both in ap- 
prehending rightly, and in applying properly, the 
principles above laid down. In this reſpect, the 
preſent diſcuſſion will ſerve to exemplify and il-. 
luſtrate thoſe principles. Under theſe five par- 
ticulars therefore, the ſpeaker, the hearers or 
perſons addreſſed, the ſubject, the occafion, and 
the end in view, or the effect intended to be 
produced by the diſcourſe, 1 ſhall range, for or- 


der's ſake, the en 1 intent to ki before the 
reader. PO | 


'SzcTION „ 
I regard to the 4 0 


Ta x firſt conſideration is that of the character 
to be ſuſtained by the ſpeaker. It was re- 
marked in general, in the preceding chapter, 
55 that for promoting the ſucceſs of the orator, 
/ (whatever, be the kind of public ſpeaking in 
] which he is concerned) it is a matter of ſome 


| conſequence, that, in the opinion of thoſe whom 
he addreſſeth, he is both a wiſe and a good man. 
] But E * in _ meaſure holds univer- 


a 5 l 
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fally, nothing is more certain than that the de- | 
gree of conſequence which lies in their opinion, 
is exceedingly different in the different kinds. 
In each it depends chiefly on two circumſtances, 
the nature of his profeſſion as a public ſpeaker, 

and the character of thoſe to whom his diſcourſes 

are addreſſed. As to the firſt, ariſing from the 
nature of the profeſſion, it will not admit a que- 
ſtion, that the preacher hath in- this reſpect 
the moſt difficult taſk; inaſmuch/as he hath a 
character to ſupport, which is much more eaſily, 
injured than that either of the ſenator, or of the 

ſpeaker at the bar. No doubt the reputation of ca- 
pacity, experience in affairs, and as much integrity 
as is thought attainable by thoſe called men of the 

world, will add weight to the words of the ſena- 
tor; that of {kill in his profeſſion, and fidelity 
in his repreſentations, will ſerve to recommend 
what is ſpoken by the lawy er aß the bar; but if 
theſe characters in general remain unimpeached, 
the public will be ſufficiently indulgent to both 
in every other reſpect. On the contrary, there 
is little or no indulgence, in regard to his own 
failings, to be expected by the man who is pro- 
ſeſſedly a ſort of authorized cenſor, who hath it 
in charge to mark, and reprehend the. faults of 


others. And even in the execution' of. this ſo 
6 1 tickliſh 
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tickliſh a part of his office, the leaſt exceſs on 
either hand expoſeth him to cenſure and diſlike. 
Too much lenity is enough to ſtigmatize him as 
lukewarm in the cauſe of virtue, and too much 
ſeverity as a ſtranger to the ſpirit of the goſpel. 


Bur let us conſider more directly what is im- 
plied" in the character, that we may better judge 
of the effect it will have on the expectations and 
demands of the people, and conſequently on his 
public teaching. Firſt then, it is a character of 
ſome authority, as it is of one educated for a 
purpoſe ſo important as that of a teacher of re- 
ligion. This authority, however, from the na- 
ture of the function, muſt be tempered with 
moderation, candour, and benevolence. : The 
preacher of the goſpel, as the very terms import, 
is the miniſter of grace, the herald of divine 
mercy to ignorant, ſinful, and erring men. The 
magiſtrate, on the contrary, (under which term 
may be included ſecular judges and counſellors 
of every denomination) is the miniſter of divine 
juſtice and of wrath. He bearcth not the ſword-in 
vain *, He is on the part of heaven the avenger 
of the ſociety with whoſe protection he is in- 
truſted, againſt all who invade its rights. The 


firſt 
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firſt operates chiefly on our love, the ſecond on 
our fear. Miniſter of religion, like angel of God, 
is a name that ought to convey the idea of ſome- 
thing endearing and attractive: whereas the title 

miniſter of juſtice invariably ſuggeſts the notion 
of ſomething awful and unrelenting. In the for- 
mer, even his indignation againſt fin ought to be 
ſurmounted by his pity of the condition, and 
concern for the recovery, of the ſinner. Though 
firm in declaring the will of God, though ſteady 
in maintaining the cauſe of truth, yet mild in 
his addreſſes to the people, condeſcending to the 
weak, ufing rather entreaty than command, be- 
ſeeching them by the lowlineſs and gentleneſs of 
Chriſt, knowing that the ſervant of the Lord muſt 


not ftrive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach pa- 


tience, in meekneſs inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe them» 
febves . He muſt be grave without moroſeneſs, 
cheerful without levity. And even in ſetting be- 
fore his people the terrors of the Lord, affection 
ought manifeſtly to predominate in the warning 
which he is compelled to give, From theſe few 
hints it plainly appears, that there is a certain 


_ delicacy in the character of a preacher, which he 


is never at liberty totally to overlook, and to 
which, if there appear any thing incongruous. 


Tim. ts 4, 25. | 
either 


either in his conduct or in his public perform 
ances, it will never fail to injure their effect. 
On the contrary, it is well known, that as, in the 


other profeſſions, the ſpeaker's private life is but 


very little minded, ſo there are many things 
which, though they would be accounted nowiſe 
unſuitable from the bar or in the ſenate, would 
be deemed altogether unbefitting the IN 550 


Ir was fleas that. the e, of the | 


' ſpeaker's own character in furthering or hinder- 


ing his ſucceſs, depends in ſome meaſure on the 


character of thoſe whom he addreſſeth. Here 


alſo it will be found, on inquiry, that the 


preacher labours under a manifeſt diſadvantage. 
Moft congregations are of that kind, as will ap- 
pear from the article immediately ſucceeding, 


which, agreeably to an obſervation made in the 


former chapter, very much confiders who fpeaks ; 


thoſe addreſſed from the bar, or in the ſenate. 1 


moſt ſolely conſider what! is f. poken. 


SECTION IL 
In regard to the perſons addreſſed. : 
THz ſecond particular mentioned as a ground 
of compariſon, is the conſideration of the cha- 


racer of the hearers, or more properly the per- 


ſons 
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ſons addreſſed. The neceſſity which a ſpeaker 
is under of ſuiting himſelf to his audience, both 
that he may be underſtood by them, and that his 
words may have influence upon them, is a maxim 
ſo evident as to need neither od ane; nor ilufira- 
ET CE EE ed LT coca 


Now the firſt remark that claims our attention 
here is, that the more mixed the auditory is, the 
greater is the difficulty of ſpeaking to them with 
effect. The reaſon is obvious, what will tend to 
favour your ſucceſs with one, may tend to ob- 
ſtruct it with another. The more various there“ 
fore the individuals are, in reſpect of age, rank, 
fortune, education, prejudices, the more delicate 
muſt be the art of preſerving propriety in an ad- 
dreſs to the whole. The pleader has, in this re- 
ſpect, the ſimpleſt and the eaſieſt taſk of all; the 
Judges to whom his oration is addreſſed, being 
commonly men of the ſame rank, of fimilar edu- 
cation, and not diſſering greatly in reſpect of 
ſtudies or attainments. The difference in theſe 
reſpects is much more conſiderable when he ad- 
dreſſes the jury. A ſpeaker in the houſe of 
peers hath not ſo, mixt an auditory as one who 
harangues in the houſe of commons. And even 


here, as all the members may: be ſuppoſed to 
have 
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have been educated as gentlemen, the audience 
is not nearly ſo promiſcuous as were the popular 
their demagogues declaimed with ſo much ve- 


hemence, and ſo wonderful ſucceſs. Let, even 


of theſe, women, minors, and ſervants, made 


* 


We may therefore juſtly reckon a chriftian 


congregation in a populous and flouriſhing city, 


where there is great variety in rank and educa- 
tion, to be of all audiences the moſt promiſcu- 
ous. And though it is impoſſible, that, in fo 
mixed a multitude, every thing that is advanced 


by the ſpeaker ſhould, both in ſentiment and 


in expreſſion, be adapted to the apprehenſion of 
every individual hearer, and fall in with his par- 


ticular prepoſſeſſions, yet it may be expected, 


that whatever is advanced ſhall be within che 
reach of every claſs of hearers, and ſhall not un- 


neceſſarily ſhock the innocent prejudices of any. 


This is ſtill, however, to be underſtood with the 
exception of mere children, fools, and a+ few 
others, who, through the total neglect of parents 
or guardians in their education, are groſsly ig- 


norant. Such, though in the audience, are not 
to be conſidered as conſtituting à part of it. 
ä But 


* 
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But how great is the attention requiſite in the 


ſpeaker in ſuch an affembly, that; whilſt on the 


one hand he avoids, either in ſtyle or in ſentiment, 


foaring above the capacity of the lower claſs, he 
may not, on the other, ſink below the regard of 
the higher. To attain ſimplicity without flat- 


neſs, delicacy without refinement, perſpicuity 


without recurring to low idioms and fimilitude;, 
will require his utmoſt care., nt 


AxornER remark on this article that de- 
ferves our notice, is, that the leſs improved 
in. knowledge and diſcernment tho hearers are, 


the eaſier it is for the ſpeaker to work upon 
their paffions, and by working on their paſſions, 

to obtain his end. This, it muſt be owned, ap- 

_ pears, on the other hand, to give à conſiderable 


advantage to the preacher, as in no congregation 
ean the bulk of the people be regarded as on 2 + 
footing, in int of improvement, with either 


houſe of parliament; or with the judges in a 


court of judicature. It is certain, that the more 
groſs che hearers are, the more avowedly may 


you addreſi yourſelf to their paſſions, and the 
leſs occafion there is for argument; whereas, the 


more intelligent they are, the more covertly 


: ** you operate on their paſſions, and the more 


attentive 


>” 
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attentive muſt you be i in regard to the juſtneſs, 


or at leaſt the ſpeciouſneſs of your reaſoning: 
Hence ſome have ſtrangely concluded, that the 
only ſcope for eloquence is in haranguing 'the 


multitude; that in gaining over to your purpoſe 
men of knowledge and breeding, the exertion 
of oratorical taletits hath nod influence: This 
is preciſely as if one fhould argue, becauſe 
a mob is much eafter ſubdued than regular 
troops, there is no occafloni for the art df war, 
nor is there a proper field for the exertibn of mi- 
litary ſkill, unleſs When you are quelling an un- 


diſciplined rabble. Every body ſees in this caſe, 
not only how abſurd ſich 4 way of arguing 
would be, but that the very revetſe ought to be 
the conctufion, © The reafon why people do not 

ſo quickly petceive the abſurdity in the other 

caſe, is, that they affiæk no diſtin meaning to 

the word eloquence; often denoting ro more by 
that term than fimply the power of moving the 
paſſions. But even in this improper acceptation, 
their notion is far from being juſt ; for where- 
ever there are men, learned or ignorant, avilized 
or barbarous, there are paſfions ; and the greater 
the difficulty i is in affecting theſe, the more art 
18 requiſite. Ihe truth is, eloquence, like every 
other art, Propoſeth the en of 4 


Vor, Il. bein 
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certain end. Paſſion is for the moſt part but | 
the means employed for effecting the end, and 
therefore, like all other means, will no further 


be regarded in any caſe, than it can | be nen 
conducible to the end. | 
Now the preacher's advantage even here, in 
point of facility, at leaſt in ſeveral ſituations, 
will not appear, on reflection, to be ſo great, as 
on a ſuperficial view it may be thought. Let it 
be obſerved, that in ſuch congregations as was 
ſuppoſed, there is a mixture of ſuperior and in- 
ferior ranks. It is therefore the bufineſs of the 
ſpeaker, ſo far only to accommodate himſelf to 
one claſs, as not wantonly to diſguit another. 
Befides, it will ſcarcely be denied, that thoſe in 
the ſuperior walks of life, however much by 
reading and converſation improved in all gen- 
teel accompliſhments, often have as much need 
of religious inſtruction and moral improvement, 
as thoſe who in every other particular are ac- 
Eknowledged to be their inferiors. And doubt- 
leſs the reformation of ſuch will be allowed to 
be, in one reſpect, of greater importance, (and 
therefore never to be overlooked) that, in con- 
ſequence of ſuch an event, more good may re- 
dound to others, from the more extenſive influ- 


ence of their authority and example. | 


J\ . 


Cu. Xx. Of RHETORIC. we 


sig 11% III. 

In regard to the Subject; 
Tur third particular mentioned was the ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe. This may be conſidered in a 


twofold view ; firſt, as implying the topics of 


argument, motives, and principles, which are 
ſuited to each of the different kinds, and muſt 
be employed in order. to produce the intended 
effect on the hearers ; ſecondly, as implying the 
perſons or things in whoſe fayour, or to whoſe 


_ prejudice, the ſpeaker purpoſes to excite the 


paſſions of the audience, and thereby to influ 
ence their determinations. 


Ox the firſt of theſe articles, I 5 


the preacher hath incomparably the advantage 


of every other public orator. At the bar, cri- 
tical explications of dark and ambiguous ſtatutes, 


quotations of precedents ſometimes contradict- 
ory, and comments on jatring deciſions and re- 
ports, often neceſſarily conſume the greater part 


of the ſpeaker's time. Hence the mixture of a 


fort of metaphyſics and verbal criticiſm, em- 


 ployed by lawyers in their pleadings, hath come 


to be diſtinguiſhed by the name chicane, a ſpecies 


of reaſoning too abſtruſe to command attention 
of any continuance even from the ſtudious, and 


8 2 ä | conſe- 
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- conſequently not very favourable to the powers | 


of rhetoric. When the argument doth not turn 
on the common law, or on nice and hy percritical 
explications of the ſtatute, but on the great prin- 
Ciples of natural right and juſtice, as ſometimes 
happens, particularly i in criminal caſes, the ſpeaker 
18 much more advantageouſly ſituated for exhi- 
biting his rhetorical talents, than in the former 
caſe. When, i in conſequence of the imperfeQion 
of the evidence, the queſtion happens to be more 
a queſtion of fact, than either of municipal law, 
or of natural equity, the pleader hath more ad- 
vantages than in the firſt caſe, and fewer than jr in 
the ſecond. | 


AGA IN, in 1 the deliberations in the ſenate, the 
utility or the diſadvantages that will probably fol- 
low on a meaſure propoſed, if it ſhould receive the 


ſanction of the legiſlature, conſtitute the princi- 
pal topics of debate. This, though it ſometimes 


leads to a kind of reaſoning rather too complex 
and involved for ordinary apprehenſion, is in the 
main more favourable to the diſplay of pathos, 
vehemence, and ſublimity, than the much greater 
part of forenſic cauſes can be ſaid to be. That 
theſe qualities have been ſometimes found in 2 
very high degrec in the orations pronounced in 


the Britith ſenate, is a fact uncontrovertible. 
„ Bur 
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Bur beyond all queſtion, the preacher's ; ſub- 
jet of argument, conſidered in itſelf, is infinitely 


more lofty: and more affecting. The doctrines 
of religion are ſuch as relate to God, the adorable 


Creator and Ruler of the world, his attributes, 


government, and laws. What ſcience to be com- 
pared with it in ſublimity ! It teaches alſo the 
origin of man, his primitive dignity, the ſource 
of his degeneracy, the means of | his recovery, 
the eternal happineſs that awaits the good, ang 


the future miſery of the impenitent. Is there 
any kind of knowledge, in which human crea- 


tures are ſo deeply intereſted! In a word, whe- 


ther we confider the doctrines of religion or its 
documents, the examples it holds forth to our 
imitation, or its motives, promiſes, and threat- 
enings, we ſee on every hand a ſubject that gives 


ſcope: for the exertion of all the higheſt powers 


of rhetoric. What are the ſanctions of any hu- 
man laws, compared with the ſanctions of the 


divine law, with which we are brought acquaint- 


ed by the goſpel? Or where ſhall we find -in- | 
ſtructions, ſimilitudes, and examples, that ſpeak | 


ſo directly to the heart, as the parables and other 
divine leſſons of our bleſſed Lord? 


Ix regard to ho "REL thing which 1 took 
notice of as included under the general term ſubjed, 
8 „ namely, 
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namely, the perſons or things in whoſe favour, 
or to whoſe prejudice the ſpeaker intends to ex- 


| i cite the paſſions of the audience, and thereby to 
46 influence their determinations, the other two 
| mW. have commonly the advantage of the preacher. 
1 The reaſon is, that his ſubje& is generally things; 
5 theirs, on the contrary, is perſons, In what re- 
„ gards the painful paſſions, indignation, hatred, 
„ contempt, abhorrence, this difference invariably 
| Z obtains. The preacher's buſineſs is ſolely to ex- 


cite your deteſtation of the crime, the pleader's 


minal. The former paints vice to you in all its 
{ ddious colours, the latter paints the vicious. 
1 There is a degree of abſtraction, and conſequent- 

8 ly a much greater degree of attention requiſite, 
to enable us to form juſt conceptions of the, ideas 
and ſentiments of the former; whereas, thoſe of 
the latter, referring to an actual, perhaps a liv- 


gination. It would have been impoſſible even 
for Cicero, to inflame the minds of the people to 
Jo high a pitch againſt oppreſion conſidered in 
te abſtract, as he actually did A them 
: againft 


il Þufineſs is principally to make you deteſt the cri- 


—. 


Tit ing, preſent, and well-known ſubject, are much 
i more level to common capacity, and therefore not 
I; only are more eaſily apprehended by the under- 
R ſtanding, but take a ſtronger hold of the ima- 
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againſt Verves the oppreſſer. Nor could he have 
incenſed them ſo much againſt treaſon and con- 
ſpiracy, as he did incenſe. them againſt Catiline 
the traitor and conſpirator. The like may be ob- 
| ſerved of the effects of his orations againſt An- 
tony, and in a thoukang other inſtances. 
| 4A 
THOUGH the occaſions i in this way are more. 
frequent at the bar, yet, as the deliberations in 
the ſenate often proceed on the reputation and 
paſt conduct of individuals, there is commonly 
here alſo a much better handle for rouſing the 


paſſions, than that enjoyed by the preacher. 


How much advantage Demoſthenes drew from 
the known character and infidious arts of Philip 
king of Macedon, for influencing the reſolves 
of the Athenians, and other Grecian ſtates, thoſe 
who are acquainted with the Philippics of the 
orator, and the hiſtory of that period, will be 
very ſenſible. In what concerns the pleafing. af- 


| fections, the preacher may ſometimes, not often, 8 


avail himſelf of real human characters, as in fu- 
neral ſermons, and in diſcourſes on the patterns 
of virtue given us by our Saviour, and by thoſe 
ſaints of whom we have the hiſtory in the ſacred 
code, But ſuch <xamples are rene 
few. | $3.97 
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I regard to the Occaſion. 


1 TRE fourth circumſtance mentioned as 3 
| Fl ol. ground of compariſon, is the particular occafion 
MAY of ſpeaking. And in this I think it evident; that 
| both the pleader and the ſenator have the advan- 
tage of the preacher. When any important 
gauſe comes to be tried before a civil judicatory, 
or when any important queſtion comes to be agi- 
Gi tated in either houſe of parliament, as the point 
ö | | | to be diſcuſſed hath generally, 1 for ſome time be- 
ni fore, been a topic of converſation in moſt com- 
| i panies, perhaps throughout the kingdom, (which 
| mn | of itfelf is ſufficient to give conſequence to an 

1 thing) people are apprized before- hand of the 
Particular day fixed for the diſcuſſion. Accord- 
ingly, they come prepared with ſome knowledge 
of the caſe, a perſuaſion of its importance, and 
a curioſity which ſharpens their attention, and 
alfiſts both their end anne and their me- 


horx. 
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Mx go to church without any of theſe ad- 
vantages. The ſubject of the ſermon is not 
known to the congregation, till the miniſter an- 

pounce it juſt as he begin 5 reading the text. 
; Now, 


=_— 
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Now, from our experience of human nature, Wwe 


may be ſenſible, that whatever be the compara+ 
tive importance of the things themſelves, the ge» 
nerality of men cannot chere be wrought up in 
an inſtant, to the like anxious (curioſity about 


what is to be ſaid, nor can they be ſo well pre- 


pared for hearing it. It may indeed be urged, 

in regard to thoſe ſubjects which come regu- 
larly to be diſcuſſed at ſtated times, as on public 
feſtivals, as well as in regard to aſſize- ſermons, 
charity-ſermons, and other occaſional diſcourſes, 


that theſe muſt be admitted as exceptions. Per- 
haps in ſome degree they are, but not altogether: 


for firſt,” the preciſe point to be argued, or pro- 
poſition to be evinced, is very. rarely known. 


The moſt that we can ſay is, that the ſubje& will 


have a relation (ſometimes remote enough) to 


ſuch an article of faith, or to the obligations we 
lie under to the practice of ſuch a duty. But 


further, if the topic were ever ſo well known, 
the frequent recurrence of ſuch occaſions, once 
a- year at leaſt, hath long familiarifed us to them, 


ceedingly of that ardour which ariſeth in the 


mind for hearing a diſcuſſion, conceived to be 
of importance, which one never had acceſs to 


hear before, and probably never will have acceſs 
fo hear again, 


I SHALL 


— 


and by deſtroꝝ ing their noyelty, hath abated ex- 
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ISHALI here take notice of another cireum- 
ſtance, which, without great ſtretch, may be 
clafſed under this article, and which likewiſe 
gives ſome advantage to the counſellor and the 
ſenator. It is the oppoſition and contradiction 
which they expect to meet with. | Opponents 
| ſharpen one another, as iron tharpeneth iron. 
There is not the ſame ſpur either to exertion in 
the ſpeaker, or to attention in the hearer, where 
there is no conflict, where you have. no adyer- 
fary to encounter on equal terms. Mr. Bicker- 
ſtaff would have made but ſmall progreſs in the 
ſcience of defence, by puſhing at the human fi- 
gure which he had chalked upon the wall“, in 
compariſon of what he might have. made by the 
help of a fellow-combatant of fleſh and blood. 
I do not, however, pretend, that theſe caſes are 
entirely parallel. The whole of an adverſary's 
plea may be perfectly known, and may, to the 
ſatisfaction of every reaſonable perſon, be per- 
fectly confuted, though he hath not eſs: heard 
by counde] a at the bar. 


Ga 04208 v. 


Is regard to the End in view. 


THE fifth and laſt particular mentioned, and 


indeed the moſt important of them all, is the 
effect 
* Tatler. | 
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effect in each ſpecies intended to be produced. 


The primary intention of preaching is the re- 


formation of mankind. The grace of God, 


that bringeth ſalvation, hath appeared to all 
te men, teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs 


and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, 
5 righteouſly, and godly, in this preſent 
« world *.” Reformation of life and manners 
—of all things that which it is the moſt difficult 
by any means whatever to effeftuate ; I may add, 


of all taſks ever attempted. by perſuaſion, that 


which has the moſt frequently baffled its ꝓower. 


WB ar is the taſk of any other orator com- 
pared with this? It is really as nothing at all, and 


hardly deſerves to be named. An unjuſt judge, 


gradually worked on by the refiftleſs force of hu- 


man eloquence, may be perſuaded, againſt his 
inclination, perhaps againſt a previous reſolu- 


tion, to pronounce an equitable ſentence. All 
the effect on him, intended by the pleader, was 


merely momentary. The orator hath had the 
addreſs to employ the time allowed him, in ſuch 
2 manner as to ſecure the happy moment. Not- 
withſtanding this, there may be no real change 


vrought upon the judge. He may continue the 
ſame obdurate wretch he was before. Nay, if 


. Tit. ii. 11, 12. 
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the ſentence had been delayed but a ſingle day 
after hearing the cauſe, he would. perhaps have 


given a very different, award, 


| 1s it to be vondered at, 1 the paſſions 


of the people, were agitated by the perſuaſive 
powers of a Demoſthenes, whilft the thunder of 
his eloquence was yet ſounding i in their ears, the 


, 


orator ſhould be abſolute maſter of their reſolyes? 
But an apoſtle Or evangeliſt, (for there is no 
anachroniſm i in a bare ſuppoſition) might have 
thus addreſſed the celebrated Athenian, 'You 


do, indeed, ſucceed to admiration, and the ad- 
* dreſs and genius which you diſplay in ſpeak» 


ing, juſtly entitle you to our praiſe. But, 


however great. the conſequences may be of the 


meaſures to which, by your eloquence, they 


are determined, the change produced in the 
people is nothing, or next to nothing. If you 
would be aſcertained of the truth of this, allow 
the aſſembly to diſperſe immediately after 


hearing you; give them time to cool, and then 


collect their votes, and it is a thouſand to one, 
you ſhall find that the charm is diſſolved. But 
very different is the purpoſe. of the Chriſtian 
orator. It is not a momentary, but a perk” 
nent effect at which he aims. It is not an im- 

| * mediate 
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© mediate" and favourable ſuffrage, but a tho- 
rough change of heart and diſpoſition, that 
vill ſatisfy his view. That man would need to 
be poſſeſſed of oratory ſuperior to human, who 
« would effectually perſuade him that ſtole, to 


« ſteal no more, the ſenſualiſt to forego his plea- 


« ſures, and the miſer his hoards, the inſolent and 
haughty to become meek and humble, the vin- 
dictive forgiving, the cruel and ann mer- 
3 ciful and humane.“ | 


* 
9 


1 MAY add to theſe conſiderations, that the 
difficulty lies not only in the permanency, but in 


the very nature of the change to be effected. It 


is wonderful, but is too well vouched to admit a 
doubt, that by the powers of rhetoric you may 
produce in mankind, almoſt any change more 
eafily than this. It is not unprecedented, that 
one thould perſuade a multitude, from miſtaken 
motives of religion, to act the part of ruffians, 
fools, or madmen; to perpetrate the moſt extra- 
vagant, nay, the moſt flagitious actions; to ſteel 
their hearts againſt humanity, and the loudeſt 
calls of natural affection : but where is the elo- 
* quence that will gain ſuch an aſcendand over a 
"multitude, as to perſuade them, for the love of 
God, to be "OW and juſt, and good? Happy 
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the preacher, whaſe ſermons, by the bleffing of 


Heaven, have been inſtrumental in producing 


even a few ſuch inſtances! Do but look into the 
annals. of church- hiſtory, and you will ſoon be 
convinced of the ſurpriſing difference there is in 
the two caſes mentioned, the amaaing facility of 


4 ede, and che almoſt n of the other, 


| Las to GOL foolith « or mad extravagnaciys ws 
ful only to themſelves, to 'which numbers may 


be excited by the powers of perſuaſion, the hiſ- 


tory of the flagellants, and even the hiſtory of 
monachiſm, afford many unqueſtionable exart- 
ples. But what is much worſe, at one time yolt 
ſee Europe nearly depopulated, at the perſua- 
ſion of a fanatical monk, its inhabitants ruſhing 
armed into Aſia, in order to fight for Jeſus Chriſt, 
as they termed it, but as it proved in fact, to dif- 


grace, as far as lay in them, the name of Chrift 


and of Chriſtian amongſt infidels; to butcher 


thoſe who never injured them, and to whoſe 


lands they had at leaſt no better title, than thoſe 
whom they intended, by all poſſible means, to 
diſpoſſeſs; and to give the world a melancholy 
proof, that there is no pitch of brutality and ra- 
pacity, to which the paſſions of avarice and am- 
bition, conſecrated and inflamed þy religious 

TY | | enthy- 


4 


— 
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enthuſiaſm, will not drive mankind. At another 


time you ſee multitudes, by the like methods, 


worked up into a fury againſt their innocent coun- 


trymen, neighbours, friends, and kinſmen, glo- 


ry ing in being the moſt active in cutting the throats | 


of thoſe who were formerly held dear to them. 


SUCH were the cruſades preached up but too 


effectually, firſt againſt the Mahometans in the 
Eaſt, and next againſt Chriſtians whom they | 
called heretics, in the heart of Europe. And . 
even in our own time, have we not ſeen new 


faQions raiſed by popular declaimers, whoſe only 
merit was impudence, whoſe only engine of in- 


fluence was calumny and ſelf-praiſe, whoſe only 


moral leſſon was malevolence? As to the dogmas 


whereby ſuch have at any time affected to diſcri- 
minate themſelyes, theſe are commonly no other 
than the /izbboleth, the watch- word of the party, 


worn, for diſtinction's ſake, as a badge, a jar- 


gon unintelligible alike to the teacher and to the 
| earner. Such apoſtles never fail to make pro- 
ſely tes. For who would not purchaſe heaven at 


ſo cheap a ratg? There is nothing that people 
can more eaſily afford. It is only to think very 


well of their leader and of themſelves, to think 
very ill of their neighbour, to calumniate him 
freely, and to hate him heartily. _ 
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I am ſenſible that fome will imagine, that 
this account itſelf throws an inſuperable obſtacle 


in our way, as from it one will naturally infer, 


that oratory muſt be one of the moſt dangerous 
things in the world, and much more capable of 
doing ill than good. It needs but ſome reflecs 
tion to make this mighty obſtacle entirely vaniſh. 5 
Very little eloquence is neceſſary for perſuading 
people to a conduct, to which their own depras 
vity hath previouſly given them a bias. How | 
ſoothing is it to them not only to have their 
minds made eaſy under the indulged malignity 
of their diſpoſition, but to have that very malig- 


nity ſanctified with a good name. So little of the 


oratorical talents is required here, that thoſe who 


court popular applauſe, and look upon it as the 
pinnacle of human glory to be blindly followed 
by the multitude, commonly recur to defama- 
tion, eſpecially of ſuperiors and brethren, not 


ſo much for a ſubject on which they may diſplay 


their eloquence, as for a ſuccedaneum to ſupply 


their want of eloquence, a ſuccedaneum which 


never yet was found to fail. I knew a preacher 
who, by this expedient alone, from being long 
the averſion of the populace, on account of his 
dulneſs, awkwardneſs, and coldneſs, all of a ſud- 
den became their idol. Little force is neceſſary 


bs 
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to puſh down heavy bodies placed on the verge 
of a declivity, but much force is requiſite, to 
ſtop them in their progreſs, and puſh them up. 


IF a man ſhould ſay, that becauſe the firft is 
more frequently effected than the laſt, it is the 
beſt trial of ſtrength, and the only ſuitable uſe 
to which it can be applied, we thould at leaſt 
not think him remarkable for diſtinctnefs i in his 
ideas. Popularity alone, therefore, is no teſt 
at all of the eloquence of the ſpeaker, no more 
than velocity alone would be, of the force of the 
external impulſe originally given to the body 
moving. As in this, the direction of the body, 
and other circumſtances, muſt be taken into the 
account; ſo in that, you muſt confider the ten- 
dency of the teaching. whether it favours or op- 
poſes the vices of the hearers. To head a ſeq, 
to infuſe party-ſpirit, to make men arrogant, 
uncharitable, and malevolent, is the eaſieſt taſk 
imaginable, and to which almoſt any blockhead 
is fully equal. But to produce the contrary ef- 
fe, to ſubdue the ſpirit of faction, and that 
monſter ſpiritudl pride, with which it is invari- 
ably accompanied, to inſpire equity, modera- 
tion, and charity into men's ſentiments and.con- 
duct with regard to others, is the genuine teſt | 

Vor. I. ＋ | _ of 
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of eloquence. Here its triumph is truly glori- 
ous, and in its application to this end lies its 
great utility: | Y 

The gates of hell are open night and day 4 

Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is theway: _., 

But to return and view the cheerful ſcies; . 

In this the all 90 mighty labour lies “. Da vpEx. 8 

Now in regard to the e from which 

I fear I ſhall be thought to have digreſſed, be- 
tween the forenfic and ſenatorian eloquence, and 
that of the pulpit, I muſt not omit to obſerve, 
that in what I ſay of the difference of the effect 
to be produced by the laſt mentioned ſpecies, I 
am to be underſtood as ſpeaking of the effect in- 
tended by preaching in general, and even of that. 
which, in whole or in part, is, or ought to be, 
either more immediately or more remotely, the 
ſcope of all diſcourſes proceeding from the pul- 
Pit. I am, at the ſame time, ſenſible, that in 
ſome of theſe, beſides the ultimate view, there is 
an immediate and outward effect which the ſer- 
mon is intended to produce. IT his is the caſe 
particularly in charity- ſermons, and perhaps 
ſome other occafional e | Now of theſe 


6 


1 D acilis deſcenſus Averni: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque e ad auras 


Hic labor, hoc opus et, _ Vac. lib. vis 
« — few, 


orations of the ſenator: 


Uron the whole of the' compariſon 1 have 


ſtated, it appears manifeſt, that, in moſt of the 
_ particulars above enumerated, the preacher la- 


bours under a very great diſadvantage. He hath 


himſelf a more delicate part to perform than ei- 
ther the pleader or the ſenator, and a character 
to maintain, which is much more eafily injured. 
The auditors, though rarely ſo accompliſhed as 
to require the ſame accuracy of compoſition, or 


acuteneſs in reaſoning, as may be expełted in the 
other two, are more various in age, rank, taſte, 
inclinations, ſentiments, prejudices, to which he 


muſt accommodate himſelf. And if he derives 
ſome advantages from the richneſs, the variety, 
and the nobleneſs of the principles, motives, and 
arguments, with which his ſubject furniſhes him, 
he derives alſo ſome inconveniencies from this 
circumſtance, that almoſt the only engine by 
which he can operate on the paſſions of his hear- 
ers, is the exhibition of abſtract qualities, virtues, 
and vices, whereas that chiefly employed by 


other orators, is the exhibition of real perſons, 
„ * — the 
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few, in reſpect of ſuch immediate purpoſe, we 
muſt admit, that they bear a pretty cloſe ana- 
logy to the pleadings of the advocate, and the 
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the virtuous and the vicious. Nor are the occa- 


ſions of his addreſſes to the people equally fitted 
with thoſe of the ſenator and of the pleader, for 


a * & | 


exciting their curioſity and riveting their atten- 


tion. And finally, the taſk aſſigned him, the 


effect which he ought ever to have in view, is 


ſo great, ſo important, fo durable, as ſeems to 
bid defiance to the ſtrongeſt efforts of oxatorical 
genius. ray 1 Eg 


Nornixe is more common than for people, 
I ſuppoſe without reflecting, to expreſs their 
wonder, that there is ſo little eloquence amongſt 
our preachers, and that ſo little ſucceſs attends 


their preaching. As to the laſt, their ſucceſs, 
it is a matter not to be aſcertained with ſo much 


preciſion, as ſome appear fondly to imagine. 
The evil prevented, as well as the good promot- 
ed, ought here, in all juſtice, to come into the 
reckoning. And what that may be, it is impoſ- 
fible in any ſuppoſed circumſtances to deter- 


mine. As to the firſt, their eloquence, I ac- 


knowledge, that, for my own part, conſidering 
how rare the talent is among men in general 


conſidering all the diſadvantages preachers la- 


bour under, not only thoſe above enumerated. 
but others, ariſing from their different ſituations, 
es — * 
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particylarly confidering the frequency of this 
exerciſe, together with the other duties of their 
office, to which the fixed paſtors are obliged, I 
have been of a long time more diſpoſed to won» 
der, that we hear ſo many inſtructive and even 
eloquent fermons, than that we hear ſo few. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the a of that pleaſure which we receive from 
objects or repreſentations that excite pity and 
other painful feeli 286. 


T hath beer obſerved already *, that without 

ſome gratification. in hearing, the attention 
muſt inevitably flag. And it is manifeſt from 
experience, that nothing tends more effectually to 
prevent this conſequence, and keep our attention 
alive and vigorous, than the pathetic, which 
conſiſts chiefly i in exhibitions of human miſery. 
Yet that ſuch exhibitions ſhould ſo highly gra- 
tify us, appears ſomewhat myfterious. Every 
body is ſenſſble, that of all qualities in a work of 
genius, this is that which endears it moſt to the 
generality of readers. One would imagine, on 


Chapter IV. 
3 2 + | the 
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the firſt mention of this, that it were impoſſible | 
to account for it otherwiſe than from an innate - 
principle of malice, which teacheth us to extract 
delight to ourſelves from the ſufferings of others, 
and as it were to enjoy their calamities. A very 
little reflection, however, would ſuffice for cor- 
recting this error; nay, without any reflection, 

we may truly ſay, that the common ſenſe of man- 
kind prevents them effectually from falling into 
it. Bad as we are, and prone as we are, to be 
hurried into the worft of paſſions by ſelf. love, 
partiality, and pride; malice is a diſpoſition, 
which, either in the abſtract, or as it diſcovers 
itſelf in the actions of an indifferent perſon, we 
never contemplate without feeling a juſt deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence, being ready to pronounce 
it the uglieſt of objects. Yet this ſentiment is 
not more univerſal, than is the approbation and 
even love that we beſtow on the tender-hearted, 

or thoſe who are moſt exquiſitely ſuſceptible o of 
all the influence of the pathetic. Nor are there 

any two diſpoſitions of which human nature is 
capable, that have ever been conſidered as farther 
removed from each other, than the malicious and 
the compaſſionate are, The fact itſelf, that the 
mind derives pleaſure from repreſentations of 


anguiſh, is undeniable ; the ER about- the 
| cauſe 


ww 
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cauſe 1s curious, and bath: a manifeſt relation to 
* in | 

I eunPosED indeed, at firſt, to diſcuſs this 
point in that part of the ſixth chapter which re- 
lates to the means of operating on the paſſions, 
with which the preſent inquiry is intimately con- 
nected. Finding afterwards that the diſcuſſion 
would prove rather too long an interruption, and 
that the other points which came naturally to be 


treated in that place, could be explained with 


ſufficient clearneſs, independently of this, I judged 
it better to reſerve this queſtion for a ſeparate 
chapter. Various hypotheſes have been deviſed 
by the ingenious, in order to ſolve the difficulty. 
Theſe I ſhall firft briefly examine, and then lay 


before the reader what appears. to me to be the 


true ſolution. Of all that have entered into the 
ſubject, thoſe who ſeem moſt to merit our re- 
gard, are two French critics, and one of our own 


countr Ys 


T4 Skc- 
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s 0 1 


De different ſolutions hitherto given by phitſaptes 
* examined. 


Pan I. The firſt hypotheſis. 


As B& du Bos begins his excellent Reflections 
on Poetry and Painting, with that very queſtion 
which is the ſubject of this chapter, and in an- 
ſwer to it ſupports at ſome length“ a theory, the 
ſubſtance of which I ſhall endeavour to. compriſe 
in a few words. Few things, according to him, 
are more diſagreeable to the mind, than that 
liſtleſſneſs into which it fails, when it has nothing 
to occupy it, or to awake the paſſions. In or- 
der to get rid of this moſt painful ſituation, it 
ſeeks with avidity every amuſement and purſuit; 
buſineſs, gaming, news, ſhows, public execu- 
tions, romances; in ſhort, whatever will rouſe 
the paſſions, and take off the mind's attention 
from itſelf, It matters not what the emotion be, 
only the ſtronger it is, ſo much the better. And 
for this reaſon, thoſe paſſions which, conſidered 
in themſelves, are the moſt affliting and diſa- 
greeable, are preferable to the pleaſant, inaſmuch 


® Reflexions critiques ſur la Poeſie et ſur la Peinture, 
\' get. 1 1. i. ii. 


2 
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as they moſt effectually relieve the ſoul from that 
oppreſſive languor which preys upon it in a ſtate 
of inactivity. They afford it ample occupation, 
and by giving play to its latent movements and 
ſprings of action, convey a pleaſure which more 
than counterbalances the pain. 


I ADMIT, with Mr. Hume , that there is 
ſome weight in theſe obſervations, which may 
ſufficiently account for the pleaſure. taken in 
gaming, hunting, and ſeveral other diverfions. 
and ſports. But they are not quite ſatisfatory, 
as they do not aſſign a ſufficient reaſon why : 
poets, painters, and orators, exerciſe themſelves 
more in actuating the painful paſſions, than in 
exciting the pleaſant. Theſe, one would think, 
ought in every reſpect to have the advantage, 
becauſe, at the ſame time that they preſerve the 
mind from a ſtate of inaction, they convey a 
feeling that is allowed to be agreeable. And 
though it were granted, that paſſions of the for- 
mer kind are ſtronger than thoſe of the latter 
(which doth not hold invariably, there being 
perhaps more examples of perſons who have been 
killed with joy, than of thoſe who have died of 
grief), ſtrength alone will not account for the 


* Eſſay on Tragedy. 
pre- 
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preference. It by no means holds here, that the | 
ſtronger the emotion is, ſo much the fitter for 


this purpoſe. On the contrary, if you exceed 
but ever ſo little a certain meaſure, inftead of 


that ſympathetic delightful ſorrow, which makes 


affliction itſelf wear a lovely aſpect, and engages 


the mind to hug it, not only with tenderneſs, but 


with tranſport; you ay excite horror and 
averſion. It is certain,” ' ſays the author laft 


quoted, very juſtly *, that the ſame object of 
£ diftreſs which pleaſes in a tragedy, were it 
« really ſet before us, would give the moſt un- 


« feigned uneaſineſs, though it be then the moſt 
t effectual cure of languor and indolence.“ And 
it is more than barely poſſible, even in the re- 


preſentations of the tragedian, or in the deſcrip- 


tions of the orator or the poet, to exceed that 
meaſure. I acknowledge, indeed, that this mea- 
ſure or degree is not the ſame to every temper. 
Some are much ſooner ſhocked with mournful 
repreſentations than others. Our mental, like 


our bodily appetites and capacities, are exceed- 


ingly various. It is, however, the buſtneſs of 


both the ſpeaker and the writer, to accommo- 


date himſelf to what may be ſtyled the common 


ſtandard; ſor there is a common ſtandard in 


Eſſay on Tragegy. 


what 
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what regards the faculties of the mind, as well as 
in what concerns the powers of the body. Now 
if there be any quality in the aMictive paſſions, 
beſides their ſtrength, that renders them pecu- 
larly adapted to reſcue the mind from that tor- 
pid, but corroſive reſt which is conſidered as the 
greateſt of evils, that quality ought to have been 
pointed out: for till then, the phenomenon un- 
der examination is not accounted for. The moſt 
that can be concluded from the Abbe's premiſes, 
is the utility of exciting paſſion of ſome kind or 


other, but nothing that can evince the ſuperior : 
fitneſs of the diſtreſsful affections, 


Paws u. 75 he ſecond hypothefs 


THE next hypotheſis is Fontenelle's * Not 
having the original at hand at preſent, I ſhall 
give Mr. Hume's tranſlation of the paſſage, in 
his Eſſay on Tragedy above quoted. Pleaſure 
and pain, which are two ſentiments ſo differ- 
* ent in themſelves, differ not ſv much in their 
*« cauſe. From the inftance of tickling it ap- 
e pears, that the movement of pleaſure puſhed 
a little too far, becomes pain; and that the 
movement of pain, a little moderated, becomes 
8 pleaſure. Hence it proceeds, that there is 


? 


5 Reflexions ſur b Poetique, Sea. xxxvi. 
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heart likes naturally to be moved and affected. 
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ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft'and agreeable. 


It is a pain weakened and diminiſhed. ' The 


Melancholy objects fuit it, and even diſaftrous, 
and ſorrowful, provided they ate ſoftened by 


ſome circumſtance. It is certain that, on the 
theatre, the repreſentation has almoſt the ef. 
fect of reality; but yet it has not altogether 
that effect, However we may be hurried 
* away by the ſpectacle, whatever dominion the 


ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the 


reaſon, there ſtill lurks at the bottom, a cer- 


tain idea of falſehood in the whole of what we 


ſee. This idea, though weak and diſguiſed, 


ſuffices to diminiſh the pain which we ſuffer 
from the misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, 
and to reduce that affliction to ſuch a pitch 
as converts it into a pleaſure. We weep for 
the misfortunes of a hero to whom we are at- 


* tached. In the ſame inſtant we comfort our- 
ſelves by reflecting, that it is nothing but 2 


fiction: and it is preciſely that mixture of 


ſentiments, which compoſes an agreeable ſor- 
row, and tears, that delight us. But as that 


affliction which is cauſed by exterior and ſen- 
fible objects, is ſtronger than the conſolation 


which ariſes from an internal reflection, they 
4 are 
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« are the effects and ſymptoms of ſorrow, which 
4 * ought to r in the e | 


of 


I cANNOT nina that this ſolution appears to 
me ſo juſt and convincing, as it ſeems it did to 


Mr. Hume. If this Engliſh verſion, like a faith- 


ful mirror, reflect the true image of the French 
original, I chink the author in ſome degree 
chargeable, with what in that language is em- 
 phatically enough ſtyled verbiage, a manner of 
writing very common with thoſe of his nation, 
and with their ĩimitators in ours. The only truth 
that I can diſcoxer in his hypotheſis, lies in one 
ſmall circumſtance, which is ſo far from being 
applicable to the whole caſe under conſideration, 
that it can properly be applied but to a very few 
particular inſtances, and is therefore no ſolution 
at all. That there axe at leaſt many caſes to 
which it cannot be applied, the author laſt men- 
tioned declares himſelf to be perfectly ſenſible: 


Bur let us examine the paſſage more narrowly, 
He begins with laying it down as a general prin- 
ciple, that however different the feelings of plea- 
ſure and of pain are in themſelves, they differ 
not much in their cauſe; that the movement of 
pleaſure puthed a little too far, becomes pain; 
5 | 7 and 
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and that the movement of pain a little moderat- 

ed, becomes pleaſure. For an illuſtration of this 
he gives an example in tickling. I vill admit | 
that there are ſeveral other ſimilar inſtances, in 
which the obſervation to appearance holds. The 
warmth received from ſitting near the fire by one 
who hath been almoſt chilled with cold, is very 
pleaſing ; yet you may increaſe this warmth, firſt 


to a diſagreeable heat, and then to burning, 
which is one of the greateſt torments. It is ne- 


yertheleſs extremely hazardous, ona few inſtances, 
and thoſe not perfectly parallel to the caſe in 
hand, to found a general theory. Let us make 
the experiment, how the application of this doe- 
trine to the paſſions of the mind will. anſwer: 
And for-our greater ſecurity againſt miſtake; let 
us begin with the ſimpleſt caſes in the direct, and 
not in the reflex or. ſympathetic; paſſions, in 


which hardly ever any feeling or affection comes 


alone. A merchant loſeth all his fortune by a 
ſhipwreck, and is reduced at one ſtroke from opu- 
lence to indigence. His grief, we may ſuppoſe, 
will be very violent. If he had loſt half his ſtock 


only, it is natural to think he would have born 


the loſs more eaſily; though ſtill he would have 


been affected: perhaps the loſs of fifty pounds 
he would have ſcarcely felt: . but I ſhould be glad 


to 
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to know how much the movement or paſſion 


muſt be moderated; or, in other words, as the 


difference ariſeth ſolely from the different degrees 
of the cauſe, how ſmall the loſs muſt be, when 
the ſentiment or feeling of it begins to be con- 
verted into a real pleaſure : for to me it doth 
not appear natural that any the moſt trifling loſs, 
were it of a ſingle hilling, God be the n 
n nai R rd av 1 1 31:9 


Bur to try another ingtie, a groſs and pub- 
lic inſult commonly provokes a very high de- 
gree of- reſentment, and gives a moſt pungent 
vexation to a perſon of ſenſibility. I would 
gladly know, whether a ſmaller affront, or ſome 


ſlight inſtance of neglect or contempt, gives fuch 


a perſon any pleaſure. Try the experiment alſo 
on friendſhip and hatred, and. you will find the 
ſame ſucceſs, As the warmeſt friendthip is highly 
agreeable to the mind, the ſlighteſt liking is alſo 
agreeable, though in a leſs degree. Perfect 
hatred is a kind of torture to the breaſt that har- 
bours it, which will not be found capable of be- 
ing mitigated into pleaſure; for there is no de- 


gree of ill-will without pain, The gradation 1 in | 


the cauſe and in the effect, are nen corre- 


ſpondent. 
„ —: CO 
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and that the movement of pain a little moderat- 


ed, becomes pleaſure. For an illuſtration of this 
he gives an example in tickling. I will admit 
that there are ſeveral other ſimilar inſtances, in 
which, the obſervation to appearance holds. The 
warmth received from ſitting near the fire by one 
who hath been almoſt chilled with cold, is very 
pleaſing; yet you may increaſe this warmth, firſt 


to a diſagreeable heat, and then to burning, 


which is one of the greateſt torments. It is ne- 
vertheleſs extremely hazardous, ona fey inſtances, 
and thoſe not perfectly parallel to the caſe in 
hand, to found a general theory. Let us make 
the experiment, how the application of this doc- 
trine to the paſſions of the mind will anſwer: 
And for our greater ſecurity againſt miſtake; let 


us begin with the ſimpleſt caſes in the direct, and 


not in the reflex or. ſympathetic; paſſions, in 
which hardly ever any feeling or affection comes 
alone. A merchant loſeth all his fortune by a 


ſhipwreck, and is reduced at one ſtroke from opu- 


lence to ind igence. His grief, we may ſuppoſe, 
will be very violent. If he had loſt half his ſtock 
only, it is natural to think he would have born 
the loſs more eaſily; though ſtill he would have 


been affected: perhaps the loſs of fiſty pounds 
he would have ſcarcely felt : but I thould be glad : 


to 


— 


— 


to know how much the movement or paſſion 
muſt be moderated ; or, in other words, as the 
difference ariſeth ſolely from the different degrees 
of the cauſe, how ſmall the loſs muſt be, when 
the ſentiment or feeling of it begins to be con- 
rerted into a real pleaſure : for to me it doth 
not appear natural that any the moſt trifling loſs; 
were it of a ſingle * thould be the n 
ne W tel t Bf 


Bur to try another indie a groſs and pub- 
lic inſult commonly provokes a very high de- 
gree of- reſentment, and gives a moſt pungent 
vexation to a perſon of ſenſibility. I would 
gladly know, whether a ſmaller affront, or ſome 
ſlight inſtance of neglect or contempt, gives fuch 


a perſon any pleaſure. Try the experiment alſo 


on friendſhip and hatred, and you will find the 
ſame ſucceſs, As the warmeſt friendſhip is highly 
agreeable to the mind, the ſlighteſt liking is alſo 
agreeable, though in a leſs degree. Perfect 
hatred is a kind of torture to the breaſt that har- 
bours it, which will not be found capable of be- 
ing mitigated into pleaſure; for there is no de- 
gree of ill-will without pain. The gradation in 
the cauſe and in the effect, are entirely corre- 


ſpondent. | 
8 | 355 
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| | Nox can any juſt concluſion. be drawn from 


the affections of the body, as in theſe the conſe- 


quence is often ſolely imputable to a certain pro- 
portion of ſtrength, in the cauſe that operates, to 


the preſent diſpoſition of the organs. But though 


I cannot find that in any uncompounded paſſion 


the moſt remote degrees are productive of ſuch 
contrary effects, I do not deny that when differ- 
ent paſſions are blended, ſome of them pleafing 
and ſome painful, the pleaſure or the pain of 


thoſe which predominate, may, through the 


wonderful mechaniſm * of our mental frame, be 
conſiderably augmented by the mixture. 


Tux only truth which, as I hinted already, I 


Can diſcover in the. preceding hypotheſis, is, that 


the mind in certain caſes avails itſelf of the no- 


tion of falſehood, in order to prevent the repre- 
ſentation or narrative from producing too ſtrong 


an effect upon the imagination, and conſequent- 


y to relieve itſelf from ſuch an exceſs of paſſion, 
as could not otherwiſe fail to be painful. But 


* The word mechani/m applied to the mind, ought not rea- 


ſonably to give offence to any, I only uſe the term metaphoris 


caliy for thoſe effects in the operation of the mental faculties, 
produced in conſequence of ſuch fixed laws as are independent 


of the will. It hath here therefore no reference to the doctrine 


of the materialiſt, a ſyſtem which, in my opinion, is not only | 


- 


- untenable, but abſurd, 


TIT 


let 
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Jet it be obſerved,” that this notion is not a'ne- 
eeſſary concomitant of the pleaſure: that reſults 
from pity and other ſuch affections, but is 
merely accidental: It was remarked above, that 
if the pathetic : exceeds a certain meaſure, from 
being very pleaſant it becomes very painful. 
Then the mind recurs to every expedient, and to 
diſbelief amongſt others, by which it may be 
enabled to diſburden- itſelf of what diſtreſſeth it. 
And indeed, whenever this recourſe is had by 
any, it is a ſure indication that, with regard to 
ſuch, the poet, orator, or hiſtorian, hath ex- 
reeded the you meaſure; | 


But that this only holds hed we are too 
deeply intereſted by the ſympathetic ſorrow, will 
appear from the following conſiderations : firſt, 
from the great pains . often taken by writers 
(whoſe deſign is certainly not to ſhock, but to 
pleaſe their readers) to make the moſt moving 
ſtories they relate, be firmly believed! ſecondly, 
from the tendency, nay fondneſs of the genera- 
lity of mankind, to believe what moves them, 
and their averſeneſs, to be convinced that it is a 
fiction. T his can reſult only from the conſciouſ- 
neſs that, in ordinary caſes, diſbelief, by weaken- 
ing their pity, would diminiſh, inſtead of in- 

Vor. . — 8 creaſing, 
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creaſing, their pleaſure, They muſt be very far 


then from entertaining Fontenelle's notion, that 


it is neceflary to the producing of that pleaſure; 
for we cannot well ſuſpect them of a plot againſt 


their own enjoyment : : thirdly, and laſtly, from 


the delight which we take in reading or hearing 
the moſt tragioal narrations, of orators and hiſto- 
rians, of the reality of which we entertain no 
doubt; I might add, in revolving in our own 
minds, and in relating to others, diſaſtrous in- 


eidents, which have fallen within the compaſs of 
our own knowledge, and as to which, conſe 


fact. 


Panx UI. The third Inpothefis. 


| Taz third hypotheſis which 1 ſhall ma 


on this fubject, is Mr. Hume's. Only it ought 


to be rematked previouſly, that he doth not 


propofe it as a full ſolution of the queſtion, but 
rather as a ſupplement to the former two, in che 
doctrine of both which, he, in à great meaſure, 
acquieſces. Take his theory in this own words. 
He begins with putting the queſtion, «© What is 
* it then, which, in this cafe,” that is, when the 
Sorrow is not ſoftened by fiction, ** raiſes 2 plen- 
. ſure from the bolom/of TOs ſo to fpeak; 


er and 


quently, we have an — aſſurance of the 


— 


3 


4 and 4 pleaſure, which ill retalis all the fea- 
„ tures and outward ſymptoms of diſtreſs and 
© ſorrow/?'T anſwer: This extraordinary effect 


n proceeds from that very eloquence, with which 


* the melancholy ſcene is repreſented. The ge- 


5 nius required to paint objects in a lively man- 
«© ner, the art employed in collecting all the pa- 


“ thetic eireumſtances, the judgment dilplayed 


in diſpoſing them; the exerciſe, I lay, ef theſe 
“noble talents, together with the force of ex- 


% preſſion, and beauty of oratorial numbers, 
«© diffule the higheſt ſatisfaQtion on the audience, 
and excite the moſt delightful movements. 


By this means, the uneaſineſs of the melancholy 
* paſfions/is not only overpowered and 'effaced 
© by ſomething ſtronger of an oppoſite kind, 
* but the whole movement of thoſe paſſions is 
converted into pleaſure; and fwells the delight 
* which the eloquence raiſes in us. The fame 


* force of oratory employed on an unintereſting 
* ſubje&t, would not pleaſe half ſo much, or ra- 
r ther would appear altogether ridiculons; and 


* the mind being left in abſolute calmneſs and 


* indifference, would reliſh none of thoſe beau- 


ties of imagination or expreſſion, which, if 


" tainmert. The peng of vehemence ariſing 
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« from ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, re- 
* ceives 4 new direction from the ſentiments of 
e beauty. T he latter, being the predominant 
* emotion, ſeize the whole mind, and convert 
the former into themſelves, or at leaſt tincture 
them ſo ſtrongly, as totally to alter their na- 
* ture: and the ſoul being, at the ſame time, 
** rouſed by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, 
feels on the whole a ſtrong movement, which 
8 1 delete 55 bare 1 


5 AM ſorry to Fang but wi WI: me to 


acknowledge, that I have reaped no more ſatis- 
faction from this account of the matter, than 
from thoſe which preceded it. I could have 
wiſhed indeed, that the author had been a little 
more explicit in his manner of expreſſing him- 


ſelf; for I am not certain that I perfectly com- 
prehend his meaning. At one time he ſeems 
only to intend to ſay, that it is the purpoſe of 


eloquence; to the promoting of which, its tropes 
and figures are wonderfully adapted, to infuſe. 
into the mind of the hearer, ſuch compaſſion, 


ſorrow, indignation, and other paſſions, as are, 


. notwithſtanding their original character when 


abſtractly conſidered, accompanied with pleaſure. 
At another ti time it appears rather his defign to 


— 


fi gnify, 
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fignify, though he doth not plainly ſpeak it out, 


that the diſcovery made by the hearer, of the ad- 
mirable art and ingenuity of the ſpeaker, and'of 


the elegance and harmony of what is ſpoken, 


gives that peculiar pleaſure to the mind, which 


makes even the painful paſſions become delight- 
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Ir the firſt of theſe be all that he intended to 


affirm, he hath told us indeed a certain truth, 


but nothing new or uncommon; nay more, he 


hath told us nothing that can ſerve in the ſmalleſt 
degree for a ſolution of the difficulty. Who ever 
doubted, that it is the deſign and work of elo- 


quence to move the paſſions, and to pleaſe? The 
queſtion which this naturally gives riſe to, is, 
How doth eloquence produce this effect? This, 


I believe, it will be acknowledged to do princi- 
pally, if not ſolely, agreeably to the doctrine 
explained above“, by . communicating. lively, 
diſtinct, and firong ideas of the diſtreſs which it 


_ Exhibits, - By a judicious, yet natural arrange- 
ment of the maſt affecting circumſtances, by a. 


proper ſelection of the moſt ſuitable tropes and 


figures, it enlivens the ideas raiſed in the ima - 
gination to ſuch a ___ as makes them ua 


„Chap. VI. 
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tranſcripts of the memory. The 


my ſterious than before: for how can the aggra - 
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reſemble the perceptions: of the fenbes, or the 
Mon then, 
with which we are immediately concerned, doth 
obviouſly recur, and feems, if poſfibte, more 


vating of all the circumſtances of miſery in the 
repreſentation, make it be contemplated with 
pleaſure ?_ One would naturally imagine, that 
this muſt be the moſt effectual method for 'mak- 


ing it give fill greater pain. How can the 
heightening of grief, fear, anxiety, and A wa 


eaſy _— render them amn 


BEST DES, this i ingenious mathe has. nad PP 
ed, that his hypotheſis, inſtead of being fapple-. 


_ mentary to Fontenelle's, as he appears to have 
intended, is ſubverſive of the principles on which 


the French eritic's theory is founded. The ef. | 
fe, according to the latter, reſults: from mo- 
derating, weakening, foftening, and diminiſhing 
the paſſion: according to the former, it reſults 


from what is directly oppoſite, from the arts em- 
eyed by the orator for the purpoſe of enag : 


gerating, - ſtrengthening, heightening, and in- 
flaming the paſſion. Indeed, neither of theſe 
writers ſeems to have attended ſufficiently to one 
particular, which of 2 might have ſhown the 

C inſuffi⸗ 
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:nfufficiency of their ſyſtems. The particular 
alluded to is, that pity, if it exceed not a certain 
degree, gives pleaſure to the mind, when ex» 
cited by the original objects in diſtreſs, as yell 
as by the repreſentations made by poets, painters, 
and orators: and, on the contrary, if it exceed "p 
certain degree, it is on the whole painful, whe: 
ther awakened by the real objects of pity, or 
rouſed by the exhibitions of the hiſtorian or of 
the poet. Indeed, as ſenſe aperates much more 
ſtrongly on the mind than imagination does, the 
exceſs is much more frequent in the former ſp 
than! in the ne 


Now in rn to give 2 ſolution of the 
difficulty, it is plain, thãt all our theoriſts ought 
regularly and properly to begin with the former 
caſe. If in that, which is the original and the 
ſimpleſt, the matter is ſufficiently accaunted for, 
it is accounted for in every. caſe, it being the 
manifeſt deſign both of painting and of oratory, 
as nearly as poſſible, to produce the ſame affec- 
tions which the very objects repreſented would 
have produced i in gur minds: whereas, though 
Mr. Hume ſhonld be admitted to have acpopnt- 
ed fully for the impreſſion made by the poet and 
the oratar, "We are as far as eyer from the diſeo- 

5 very 
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yery of the cauſe why pity excited by the ob+ 
jects themſelves, when it hath no eloquence ta 
recommend it, is on the whole, if yot exceſſive, 


2 pheaſant emotion, 


Bur if this edkBivted writer intended to afſert, 


that the diſcovery of the oratory ; that is, of the 


addreſs. and talents of the ſpeaker; is what gives 


the hearer a pleaſure, which, mingling itſelf with 
pity, fear, indignation, converts the whole, as he 
expreſſeth it, into one ſtrong movement, which 
is altogether delightful : if this be his ſentiment, 


he hath indeed advanced ſomething extraordi- 
nary, and entirely new. And that this is his 


opinion, appears, I think, obliquely, from the 
expreſſions which he uſeth. The genius re- 


“ quired, the art employed, the judgment dif- 
* played, along with the force of expreſſion, 
6 and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuſe 5 
** higheſt ſatisfaction on the audience. 

Again, e The impulſe or vehemence ariſing ben 
# ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, receives a 
4 new direction from the ſentiments of beauty.“ 
If this then be a juſt ſolution of the difficulty, | 
and the detection of the ſpeaker's talents and ad- 
dreſs be neceſſary to render the hearer ſuſcep- 


üble of this charming Oy this delightful an- 


V gu 


* A 7 
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guiſh, how i have all critics and rhetori- 


cians been deceived hitherto? Theſe, in direct op- 


poſition to this curious theory, have laid it down 


in their rhetorics as a fundamental maxim, that 
* it is eſſential to the art to conceal the art *;” 
2 maxim too, which, in their eſtimation, the 


orator, in no part of his province, is obliged ta 


ſuch a ſcrupulous obſeryance of, as in the pa- 
thetic d. In this the ſpeaker, if he would prove 
ſucceſsful, muſt make his ſubjeR totally engroſs 
the attention of - the hearers; inſomuch that he 
himſelf, his genius, his art, his judgment, his 


richneſs of language, his harmony of numbers, 


are not minded in the leaſt T. 


Wels does the orator e nobler tri- - 
umph by his eloquence, than when his ſenti- 
ments and ſtyle and order appear ſo naturally to 


Zu - 


* Artis eſt celare artem. 


$ Effugienda igitur in hae præcipuè parte omnis calliitatis i 
ſuſpicio: nihil videatur fictum, nihil ſolicitum: omnia potius 


d cauſa, quam ab oratore profecta credantur. Sed hoc pati non 
poſſumus, et perire artem putamus, niſi appareat: cùm deſinat 
ars eſſe, ſi apparet. Quinr. Inſt, lib, iv. cap. 2. 

+ Ubi res agitur, et vera dimicatio eſt, ultimus fit famæ lo- 
cus. Propterea non debet quiſquam, ubi maxima rerum mo- 


menta verſantur, de verbis eſſe ſolicitus. Neque hoc ed pertinet, 


ut in his nullus ſit ornatus, ſed uti preſſior et ſeverior, minus 
confeſſus, præcipuè ad materiam ee, Quinr., Inf. 
| ib. vii. cap. 3. 
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ariſe out of the ſubject, that every hearer is In» 
elined to think, he could not have either thought 
or ſpoken otherwiſe himſelf, when every thing, 
in ſhort, is exhibited in fuch a manner. 
| As all might hope to imitate with eaſe 3—o 2 
Vet while they ſtrive: the ſame ſucceſs to gain, 5 
Sbould find their labour and their hopes are vain . F RANCIS. 


As to the harmony of numbers, it ought no fur- 
ther to be the ſpeaker's care, than that he may 
avoid an offenſive diſſonance or halting in his pe- 
riods, which, by hurting the ear, abſtracts the 8 
attention from the ſubject, and muſt by conſe 
quence ſerve to obſtruct the effect. Yet, even 


- this, it may be ſafely averred, will not tend half 


ſo much to counteract the end, as an elaborate 
harmony, or a flowing elocution, which carries 


along * it the evident marks of addreſs and 


ſtudy *. 


Ou . KO proceeds all along on the fuppo- 
ſition that there are two diſtinct effects produced 


_ * FO. 
* 
4. 


t — th fibj quivis Sy 
" Speret tidew.; 3 ſudet ano; fruſtraque laboret,, 
Auſus idem. 5 Hos. De Arte Poet. 


—_—_—— 
. 5 


* Commoveaturne quiſquam ejus fortuna, 1 tumidum ac 


ſai jactantem, et ambitioſum inſtitorem eloquentiz in ancipiti 


| forte videat? Non: imo oderit reum verba aucupantem, et an- 
xium de fama ingenij, et cui eſſe diferto vacet.. . 1 ai. 


Exp. 1. has 


by 


mixture of the two effects becomes exceedingly 
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by the 2 an the hearers; one the Knti- 
ment of beauty, or (as he explains it more par- 
ticularly) of the harmony of oraterial numbers, 
of the exerciſe of theſe: noble talents, genius, art, 
and judgment; the ather, the paſſion which the 
ſpeaker purpoſeth to raife in their minds. He 
maintains, that when the firſt predominates, the 


pleaſant, and the reverſe when the ſecond is ſu- 
perior. At leaſt, if this is not what he means to 
aſſert a vindicate, I defpair of being able to 
aſſign a meaning to the followin g expreſſions : 
The genius required to paint—, the art em- 
* ployed in collecting, the judgment diſplay- 
ed in diſpoſing - diffuſe the higheſt ſatis faction 
* on the audience, and excite the moſt delight- 
ful movements. Ry this means the uncafineſs 
of the melancholy paſſions is not only over- 
powered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger 
of an oppoſite kind, but the whole movement 
** of thoſe paſſions is converted into pleaſure, and 
“ ſwells the delight which the eloquence raiſes 
in us.“ Again, Fhe impulſe or vehemence 
* arifing from ſorrou receives a new direction 
from the ſentiments:of beauty. The latter be- 
0 ing the ge puny eie, ſeize the whole 
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The ſoul being at the ſame. time 3 with 


paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on ; 


the whole.“ And in the paragraph im- 
mediately ſucceeding, It is thus the fiction of 
© tragedy ſoftens the paſſion, by an infuſion of 
c a new feeling, not merely by weakening or 
, diminiſhing the ſorrow.” Now to me it-is 
manifeſt, that this notion of two diſtinguithable, 


and even oppoſite effects, as he terms them, pro- 
duced in the hearer by the eloquence, is per · 


fectly imaginary; that, on the contrary, what-. 
ever charm or faſcination, if you | pleaſe to call it 
ſo, there is in the pity excited by the orator, it 
ariſeth not from any extrinſic ſentiment of beauty 


_ blended with it, but intimately from its own na- 


ture, from thoſe paſſions, which pity neceſſarily 
aſſociates, or, I ſhould rather ſay, includes. 


Bur do we not often hear people ſpeak: of elo+ 


quence as moving them greatly, and pleaſing them 


highly at the ſame time? Nothing more com- 
mon. But theſe are never underſtood by them, 
as two original, ſeparate, and independent effects, 


but as eſſentially connected. Puſh your inquiries 


but ever ſo little, and you will find all agree in 

affirming, that it is by being moved, and by that 

1 that they are pleaſed: in philoſophical 
ſtrictneſs, 
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ſtrictneſs, therefore, the pleaſure is the immedi- 


ate effect of the paſſion, and the paſſion the im- 
mediate effect of the eloquence. 


Bur ö there then no pleaſure in contemplat- 
ing the beauty of compoſition, the richneſs of 
fancy, the power of numbers, and the energy 
of expreſſion ? There is undoubtedly. But ſo 
far is this pleaſure from commixing with the pa- 
thos, and giving a direction to it, that, on the 
contrary, they ſeem to be i in a great meaſure in- 
compatible. Such indeed is the pleaſure which 
the artiſt 'or the critic enjoys, who can coolly 
and deliberately ſurvey the whole; upon whoſe 
paſſions the art of the ſpeaker hath little or no 
influence, and that purely for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he diſcovers that art. The bulk of hearers 
know no further than to approve. the man who 
affects them, who ſpeaks to their heart, as they 
very properly and emphatically term it, and to 
commend the performance by which this is ac- 
compliſhed. But how it is accomplithed, they 
neither give themſelyes the trouble 10 nn, 
nor ne to explain“. 
| Parr 
* The i inquiry contained in this chapter was written long 


before I had an opfortunity of peruſing a very ingenious Engliſh 
Cem and 3 on Horace's Epiſtles to the Piſos and to 


Auguſtus, 
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Parra IV. "The forth Mypothefis. 


LasrtLY, to mention only one other hypo- 
theſis; there are who maintain that compaſſion 
is an example of unmixed ſelfiſhneſs and ma- 
* lignity,” and may be py reſolved into that 
t power of imagination, by which we apply the 
* misfortunes of others to ourſelves ;” that we 
are {aid * to pity no longer than we fancy our- 
« ſelves to ſuffer, and to be pleaſed only by re- 
« flecting that our ſufferings are not real 1 thus 
« “ indulging. a dream of diftreſs, from which we 


— in- which Mr. Home's femiments A 


| eccafionally criticiſed. The opinions ef that commentator, in 


regard to Mr. Hume's theory, coincide in every thing material 
ich mine. "This author conſiders the queſtion ub further thin 
It relates to the repreſemations. of tragetly, asd hath, by cen | 
fining his view to this fingle point, been led to lay greater 

firefs vn Fontenelle's hypotheſis, Gs, For the Kickin tithe 


general pbenomenon, it is entitled to. It is very une that our 


theatrical entertainments commonly exhibit a degree of diſtreſs | 
which we could not bear to witneſs in the objects repreſented, 
Conſeguently-the conſidermion that it is but a pure, add not 
the original, 4 fictitious exhibitien, and not the reality, which 


we contemplate, is eſſential for renderu the whole, I may 
ay, ſupportable as well as pleaſant. But even in this caſe, 
hen iis nedeflury to dur xepoſe, to-conſider the ue nicuſ miſery 


before us as mere illuſion, we ate generally better pleaſed o 
conſider the things repreſented as genuine fact. It requires, in- 
deed, but a further degree of affliction to make us even pleaſed 
$0 think that the copy never had any archetype in nature. But 
'when this is the oaſe we may truly ſay, chat the poet hach ex- 


po—_ * . TOS: 
& can 
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« can awake whenever we pleaſe, ee den 
« ſecurity, ani. enjoy the. AY" A 


ec fiion with truth T. SIA 55109 


— 


TIIS iso other thim tho ahthpented define 


co the philoſopher of Malmeſbury, reſcued from 


oblivion, to which it had been faſt defoending, 
and re- publiſherl with improvements. Hobbes 
indeed thought it a ſufficĩent ſtretch, in vrder 


to render the ſympathetic ſorrow purely ſeliih, 
to define it imagination or Hction of faumme 
** calamity to -outſelves, proceeding from che 


* ſenſe of another man's calamity . But an 
_ the firſt quotation we have another kind of fre- 
tion; namely, that we are at prefent the very fuß- 
ferers ourſelves, the identieal perſons! uboſe caſbs 
are exhibited as being ſo deplorable, and WhO 


calamities we fo llinoetely lament. There were 


ſome things hinted in the beginning of the chap- 


ter, in relation to this paradoxiexlvanceit, which _ ' 


I fhould not have thought it neceſſury to reſume, 


| had it not betn adopted by a late author, whoſe - 


periodical eſſays ſeemed tb entitie Him to the 

character of an jngeniom, moral, and inſtructive 

writer. For though he e dectined PEPE 

Adventurer, No. 110, 

+ Hom, Nat, chap. ix, ct. 40; © ax 7 
. on. formally 
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formally into the debate, he hath ſufficiently - 
ſhown his ſentiments on this article, and hath 

endeavoured indirectly to ſupport them, 


I por not that it will appear to many of 
my readers as equally filly. to refute this hy po- 
theſis and to defend it. Nothing could betray 
reaſonable men into ſuch extra vagancies, but the 
dotage with which one is affected towards every 
appendage of a favourite ſyſtem. And this is an 
appendage of that ſyſtem which derives all the 
affections and ſprings of action in the human 
mind from ſelf-love. In almoſt all ſyſtem-build- 
ers of every denomination, there is a vehement 
deſire of ſimplifying their principles, and re- 
ducing all to one. Hence in medicine, the paſ- 
ſion for finding a catholicon, or cure of all dif- 
| eaſes; and in chymiſtry, for diſcovering the true 
alcaheſt, or univerſal diſſolvent. Nor have our 
moraliſts entirely eſcaped the contagion. One 
reduceth all the virtues to prudence; and is ready 
to make it clear as ſun-ſhine, that there neither is. 
nor can be another ſource of moral good, but a 
right conducted ſelf- love: another is equally 
confident, that all the virtues are but different 
modifications of diſintereſted bene volence: a third 
will demonſtrate to you that veracity is the whole 
| duty 


TO ” " -Y ESE Y 


fr 


duty of man: a fourth, with more ingenuity, 


and much greater appearance of reaſon, aſſures 
you, that the true e of ethics is * 


in one won Gepe. 


Bor to the point in ab 7 ie appears a great 
objection to the ſelfiſh ſyſtem, that in pity we are 
affected with a real ſorrow for the ſufferings of 
others, or at leaſt that men have 'univerſally un- 
derſtood this to be the caſe, as appears from the 
very words and phraſes expreſſive of this emotion 
to be found in all known languages. But to one 


who has thoroughly imbibed the principles and 


ſpirit of a philoſophic ſect, which hath com- 
monly as violent an appetite for myftery (though 


under a different name, for with the philoſopher 


it is paradox) as any religious ſet whatever; ; 
how paltry muſt an objection appear, which hath 
nothing to ſupport it but the. conviction of all 
mankind, thoſe only excepted whoſe minds have 
been e by * ene 


Ir is remarkable, han ought ſo many Ro 
, contended that ſsme fiction of the imagination 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the production of pity, 
and though the examples of this emotion are ſo 
frequent (I hope, in the theoriſts themſelves no 

Yor, I. X leſs 
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less than: in. others) as 0 give ample ſcope for i 


examination, they are ſo little agreed what this 
Hction is. Some contend only, that in witned- 
ing tragedy, one is under. à ſort of momentary 
deception, which a very little reflection can cor- 


rect, and imagines: that he. is actually witnefling 


thofe diſireſſes and miſeries which. are only re- 


Preſented in borrowed, characters, and that che 
actors are the very perſom hom they exhibit, 
This ſuppoſition, I acknowledge, is the matt ad- 
miſſible of all. That children and ſimple people, 


who are utter ſtrangers to theatrical amuſements, 


are apt at firſt to be deceived in this manner, is 
undeniable. That therefore, through: the magi- 
cal power (if I may call it ſo) of natural and 
animatad adtion, à tranſient illuſion ſomen bat 
ſimilar may be produced in perfons of knowledge 
and experience, I will not take upon me to con- 
travert. But this hypotheſis is not neceſſarily 
connected with any particular theory of the paſ- 
ſions. The perſons for whom we grieve, whe- 
ther the real objects or only their repreſentatives 
miſtaken for them, are ſtill other perſons, and 
not ourſelves. Beſidæs, this was neyer intended 
to account but for the degree of en A 
Particular caſe a 1 
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OTH * 1 therefore; Who rolex every thing to 
ſelf, will have it, that, by a fiction of the mind, 
we inftantly conceive ſome future and fnilar ca- 
lamity as coming upon ourſelves; and that it is 
ſolely this conception, and this dread; which call 
forth all our ſorrow and our tears. Others, not 
ſatisfied with this, maintain boldly, that we con- 
ceive ourſelves to be the perſons ſuffering the mĩ 
ſeries related or repreſented, at the very inſtant 
that our pity is raiſed. When nature is deſerted 
by us, it is no wonder that we ſhould loſe our 
way in the devious tracks of Pl rn and 
not know whore to ſeftle. * Da; IEC. Jian 


— 


- ravine would fay; * When 1 fes Garrick in 


the character of King Lear in the utmoft ago- 


© ny of diſtreſs, I am ſo tranſported with the 


' paſſions raiſed in my breaſt, that I quite forget 


the tragedian, and imagine that my eyes are 
* fixed on that much injured and moſt miſerable 
© monarch.* Says the ſecond, I am not in the 
© leaſt liable to ſo groſs a blunder z but I cannot 
help, in conſequence of the repreſentation, be- 


ing ſtruck with the impreſſion, that I am ſoon 


to be in the ſame ſituation, and to be uſed with 
© the like ingratitude and barbarity.* Says the 
| third, © The caſe is Rill worſe witk me; for [ 
X 2 | © COnceLye 
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lets chan än others) as fo give ample ſcope for 
examination, they aue ſo little agreed what this 
Hction is. Some coptend only, that in witneſſ- 
ing tragedy, one is under à ſort of momentary 
deception, which a very little reflection can cor- 
rect, and imagines: that he. is actually witneſſing 
thofe diſtreſſes and miſeries Which are only re- 


preſented in borrowed characters, and that the 


actors are the very perſons whom they exhibit, 
Pbis ſuppoſition, 1 acknowledge, is the moſt ad- 


miſſible of all. That children and ſimple people, 


who are utter ſtrangers to theatrical amuſements, 


are apt at firſt to be deceived in this manner, is 


undeniable. That therefore, through the niagi- 
cal power (if I may call it ſo) of natural and 
animated adtion, a tranſient illuſion ſomewhat 
ſimilar may be produced in perſons of knowledge 
and experience, I will not take upon me to con- 
travert. 'But this | hypotheſis is not neceflarily 
connected with any particular theory of the paſ- 
ſions. The. perſons for whony we grieve, whe- 
ther the real objects or only their repreſentatives 
miſtaken for them, are ſtill other perſons, and 
not ourſelves. Beſides, this was i never intended 


. to account but for the degree of emotion en 
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oOrugxs, therefore; who refer every thing to 


ſelf, Will have it, that, by a fiction of the mind, 
we inſtantly conceive ſome future and ſſinilar ea- 
lamity as coming upon ourſelves; and that it is 
ſolely this conception, and this dread; which call 
forth all our ſorrow and our tears. Others, not 
ſatisfied with this, maintain boldly, that we con- 
ceive ourſelves to be the perſons ſuffering the mi -· 
ſeries related or repreſented, at the very inſtant 
that our pity is raiſed. When nature is deſerted 
by us, it is no wonder that we ſhould loſe. our 
way in the devious tracks of nn, An 
not Knew uy to ſeftle. v1 041 MEALS YO 
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1 W — 4 When I ſee Garrick in 


© the character of King Lear in the utmoſt ago- 
ny of diftreſs, I am ſo tranſported with the 


paſſtons raiſed in my breaſt, that I quite forget 
the tragedian, and imagine that my eyes are 
fixed on that much injured and moſt miſerable 
* monarch.* Says the ſecond, I am not in the 


* leaſt liable to ſo groſs a blunder; but I cannot 


help, in conſequence of the repreſentation, be- 
ing ſtruck with the impreſſion, that T am ſoon 
* to be in the ſame ſituation, and to be uſed with 
« the like ingratitude and barbarity. Says the 
| third, © The caſe is ſlill worſe with me; for I 
X 2 | © conceiye 
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* conceive myſelf, and not the player, to be that 
_ * wretched man at the very time that he is ated, 
* I fancy that I am actually in the midſt of 
© the ſtorm, ſuffering all his anguiſh, that my 
daughters have turned me out of doors, and 
treated me with ſuch unheard-of cruelty. and 
* injuſtice.” It is exceedingly lucky that there 
do not oftener follow terrible conſequences from 
theſe miſconceptions. It will be ſaid, they 
are tranſient, and quickly cured by recollec- ; 
* tion.” But however tranſient, if they really 
exiſt, they muſt exiſt for ſome time. Now if un- 
happily a man had two of his daughters fitting 
near him at the very inſtant he were under this 
deluſion, and if, by a very natural and conſe- 
quential fiction, he fancied them to be Goneril 
| adlnd Regan, the effects might be fatal to the ladies, 
| though they were the moſt dutiful children in the 
N _—..- ” 


Ir hath never yet been denied (for it is im- 

poſſible to ſay what will be denied) that pity in- 

fluences a perſon to contribute to relieve the ob- 

ject when it is in his power. But if there is 8 
miſtake in the object, there muſt of neceſſity be 

a miſtake in the direction of the relief. For in- 
. 5 ſtance, you ſee a man periſhing with hunger, 
. EE, © and 
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and your compaſſion is raiſed ; now you will 
pity no longer, ſay theſe acute reaſoners, than 


you fancy yourſelf to ſuffer. You yourſelf pro- 


perly are the ſole object of your own pity, and 
2s you defire to relieve the perſon only whom 
you pity ; if there be any food within your reach, 


you will no doubt devour it voraciouſly, in or- 


der to allay the famine which you fancy you are 


enduring ; but you will not give one morſel to 


the wretch who really needs your aid, but who 


is by no means the object of your regret, for 
whom you can feel no compunction, and with 
whoſe diſtreſs (which is quite a foreign matter 
to you) it is impoſſible you ſhould be affected, 
eſpecially when under the power of a paſſion 
conſiſting. of unmixed ſelfiſhneſs and malignity. 
For though, if you did not.pity him, you would, 


on cool reflection, give him ſome aid, perhaps 


from principle, perhaps from example, or per- 
| haps from habit, unluckily this accurſed pity, 


this unmixed malignant ſelfiſhneſs, interpoſeth, to 


ſhut your heart againſt ch and to chan the 
*. hs 


I KNOw no way ; of ts this objeftion but 


done, which is indeed a very caſy way. It is to 


introduce another fiction of the imagination, and 
X 3 N to 
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toi ſay, that when this emotion is gaiſed, I loſe all 
conſciouſneſs of my own exiſtence and identity, 

and fancy that the pitiable abject before me, is 
my very ſelf; and that the real I, or what I for- 
merly miſtook for myſelf, is ſome other body, 
2 mere ſpectator of my miſery, or perhaps no- 
body at all. Thus unknowingly I may contri- 
bute to his relief, when under the ſtrange illuſion 
which makes me fancy, that, inſtead of giving 
to another, I am taking te myſelf. But uf the 
man be ſcrupulouſly honeſt, he will certainly 
reſtore to me when Jam awake, what I. gave him 
„ in my Ws % ii, Sod 
THAT uch fictions may — ale 855 | 
in madneſs, which almoſt totally unhinges our 
mental faculties, I will not diſpute; but that ſuch 
are the natural operations of the paſſions in 2 
ſound ſtate, when the intellectual powers are 
unimpaired, is what no man would haue ever 
either conceived or advanced, that had not a 
darling hypotheſis to ſupport, And by ſuck ar- 
guments, it is certain, that every hypotheſis 
whatever, may equally be ſupported. Suppoſe 
have taken it into my head to write a theory of 
the mind; and, in order: to. give unity and. fim- 
plicity tomy ſyſtem, as well as to recommend it 
wh pe” 
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by the grace of noyeltys I have refolyed.ta, de; | 
duce. all the actions, all the purſuits,. and Ache 
paſſions of men from ſelf·hatred, as the con 
mom fountain. If to degnade human, nature be 
ſo great a recommendation, as we find, it, 4s hq 
many ſpeculators, as well as to all atheiſfs and 
fanatics, who happen, on this point, I know, not 
how, to be moſt cordially united, the theary 
now ſuggeſted is by no means deficient in that 
fort of merit from which ong might expect to it 
the very beſt reception. Self-Joye is certainly 
no vice, however juſtly the want of love to 
our neighbour be accounted one; but. if. any 
thing can be called vicious, ee 15, unt 
en n 000104 b 55) yd Baisbiq 
Lani 1 not * a. ak = 8 
ous can be urged in favour of this. bypatheſis.; 
What elſe, it may be pleaded, could-induge. the 
miſer to deny himſelf not only the comfarts, but 
even, almoſt the neceſſaries of liſe, to pine for 
want in the midſt of plenty, to liye in upinter- 
mitted anxisty and terror? All the, world, ſegs 
that it is not to pvocure his own enjoyment, Which 
he invariably” and tor tha laſt .regudijatess : And 
can any reaſonable. perſan be ſo. ſimple-ay; to be- 
lere that it is for the parpoſe, of leax ing a. for- 
. | tune 
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tune to his heir, a man whom he deſpiſes, for 
| Whoſe deliverance from perdition he would not 
part with half a crown, and whem of all man- 
kind next to himſelf he hates the moſt? What 
elſe could induce the ſenſualiſt to ſquander his 
all in diſfipation and debauchery; to ruſh on 
ruin certain and foreſeen? Lou call it plea- 
ſure. But is he ignorant, that his pleaſures are 
more than ten times counterbalanced by the 
plagues and even torments which they bring? 
Does the conviction, or even the experience of 
i, deter him? On the contrary, with what 
| Ready perſeverance, with what determined reſo- 
lution, doth he proceed in his career, not inti- 
| midated by the haggard forms which ſtare him in 
the face, poverty and infamy, diſeaſe and death? 
What elſe could induce the man who is reputed 
covyetous, not of money, but of fame, that is of 
vind, tg ſacrifice his tranquillity, and almoſt all 
the enjoyments of life; to. ſpend his days and 
nights in fruitleſs diſquietude and endleſs care? 
A 2 bare name, think You, an note um 
ſerve as a ebener e to ſolid and fubRantial 
good? Are we not rather impoſed on by ap- 
pearances, when we conclude this to be his mo- 
fie? Can we be ſenſeleſs enough to imagine, 
% 5 6 that 
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that it is the bubble reputation (which, were it 


any thing, a dead man ſurely cannot enjoy) that 


the ſoldier is ſo infatuated as to ſeek even in the 
cannon's mouth ? Are not theſe, therefore, but 
the various ways of ſelf-· deſtroying, to which, ac- 
cording to their various taftes, men are prompted, 
by the ſame univerſal principle of ſelf-hatred? 


Ir you ſhould inſiſt on certain phenomena, 


which appear to be irreconcilable to my hypo- 


theſis, I think T am provided with an anſwer. 


You urge our readineſs to reſent an affront or 


injury, real or imagined, which we receive, and 


which ought to gratify inſtead of provoking us, 
on the ſuppoſition that we hate ourſelves. . But 
may it not be retorted, that its being a gratifi- 


cation is that which excites our reſentment; inaſ- 
much as we are enemies to every kind of ſelf- 


indulgenee? If this anſwer will not ſuffice, I 


have another which is excellent. It lies in the 
definition of the word revenge. Revenge, I 
pronounce, may be juſtly * deemed an example 
of unmixed ſelf-abhorrence and benignity, and 
may be reſolved into that power of imagina- 
* tion, by which we apply the ſufferings that 
* we inflict on others to ourſelyes ; we are ſaid 
f to wreak our yengeance no longer than we 

_ | . tive 
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fancy ourſelves to ſuffer, and to be ſatiated by 
* reflefting, that the ſufferings of others are not 
really ours; that we have bern but indulging 
a dream of ſelf· puniſhment, fram which, when 
we awake and difcover the fiction, our anger 
© inftantly ſubfides, and we are meek as lambs. 
Is this extravagant? Compare it, I pray you; 
with the preceding explication of compaſſion, 
to which it is a perfect counterpart. Conſider 

ſeriouſly, and you will find that it is not in the 

ſmalleſt degree more manifeſt, that another and 
not ourſelves is the object of our refentment when 
we are angry, than it is that another and not 
ourſelves is the object of our compaſſion, when 
we are moved with pity. Both indeed have a 
ſelf-evidence in them, which, whilſt our minds 
remain unſophiſticated by the dogmatiſm of fyf- 
tem, extorts from us an unlimited aſſent. 
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| Wr ERE ſo many have failed of ſnecels, it may 

be thought preſumptuous to attempt a decifion. 
But deſpondency in regard to a queſtion | which 
ſeems to fall within the reach of our. faculties, 
and is entirely ee to our obſervation and 
expe- 


* 
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experience, muſſ appear to the inquißtive and 
philoſophic mind, a ſtill greater fault than even 


preſumption. The latter may occafion the in- 
troduction of a falſe theory, which maſt neceſ- 
farily come under the review and correction of 


ſucceeding philoſophers. And the detection of 
error proves often inſtrumental: to the diſoovery 
of truth, Whereas the former quaſhes curio- 


fity altogether, and inſſuences one implioitiy to 


abandon an inquiry as utterly undeterminable. 
I ſhall therefore now offer a few obſervations 
concerning the paſſions; Which, if rightly ap- 
prehended and weighed, will, I hope; _— 
bute to the a of the INE queſtion. *: 


7 
; +Vh i "I #17 #4 


My firſt vhiſervation ſhall: thu that almoft at 


the ſimple paſſions of which the mind is ſuſcep- 
tible, may be divided into two claſſes; the plra- | 


fant, and the painful. It is at the ſame time ac- 
knowledged; that the pleaſures and the pains 
created by the different paſſions, differ confider- 


ably from one another, both in kind and degree. 


Of the former claſs are love, joy, hope, pride, 
gratitude; of the latter, hatred, grief, fear, ſhame, 
anger. Let it be remarked,” that by the name 
pride in the firſt claſs, (which Þ own admits a va- 
* of eee no more is meant here than 
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the feeling which we have on obtaining the me- 
rited approbation of other men, in which ſenſe 
it ſtands in direct oppoſition to ſiame in the ſe- 
cond claſs, or the feeling which we have when 
conſcious of incurring the deſerved blame of 
others. In like manner, gratitude, or the reſent- 
ment of fayour, is oppoſed to anger, or the re» 
ſentment of injury. To the ſecond claſs I might 
have added defire and averſion, which give the 
mind ſome uneaſineſs or diſſatisfaction with its 
preſent ſtate; but theſe are often the occaſion of 
pleaſure, as they are the principal ſpurs to action, 
and perhaps more than any other paſſion, relieve 
the mind from that languor, which, according 
to the juſt remark of Abbe du Bos, is perfectly 
oppreſſive. Beſides, as they are perpetually ac- 
companied with ſome degree of either hope or 
fear, generally with both, they are either plea- 
ſunt or painful, as the one or the other prepon 
derates. For theſe reaſons, they may be con- 
ſidered as in themfelyes of an indifferent or inter⸗ 
mediate kind. 25 | 1= 0.0118 560 t 


| 


Tux ſecond obſervation is, that there is an at 
traction or aſſociation among the paſſions, as well 
as among the ideas of the mind. Rarely any 


. paſſion comes alone, To inveſtigate the laws'0f 
2 mi 
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this attraction, would be indeed a matter of curi- 
ous inquiry, but it doth not fall within the limits 

of the preſent queſtion. Almoſt all the other af- 
fections attract or excite deſire or averſion of 
ſome ſort or other. The paſſions which ſeem to I 
have the leaſt influence on theſe, are joy and li 
grief; and of the two, joy, I believe, will be ac- [|] 
knowledged, to have leſs. of the attractive power 
than grief. Joy is the end of defire, and the li 


completion of hope : therefore when attained, it : 

not only excludes occaſion for the others, but "I 
ſeems, for a while at leaſt, to repel them, as'what 8 | 
would give an impertinent interruption to the 3 
pleaſure reſulting from the contemplation of | il 


preſent felicity, with which the mind, under the jh 
influence of joy, is engrofſed. Grief hath a like 
tendency. When the mind is oyerwhelmed by 
this gloomy paſſion, it reſiſis the inſtigations of 
defire, as what would again, to no purpoſe, rouſe 
its activity; it diſdains hope, it even loathes it as 
a avain and delufive dream. The firſt ſuggeſtions 
of theſe paſſions ſeem but as harbingers to the 
| cutting recollection of former flattering pro- ll 
ſpeAs, once too fondly entertained, now utterly | 
extinct, and ſucceeded by an inſupportable and 
irremediable diſappointment, which every recol - 
lection ſerves but to aggravate. | Nay, how un- 
| accountable 


1 


but in a weak degree, it leads the mind to ſeek 
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accountable ſoever it may appear, the mind 
ſeems to have a mournful ſatisfaction in being 
allowed to indulge its anguiſh, and to immerſe 
itſelf wholly in its own afflictions. But this can 
be affirmed of ſorrow only in the extreme. 
When it begins to ſubſide, or when originally, 


relief from deſire, and hope, and other paſſions. 


Love naturally aſſociates to it benevolence, 
which is one ſpecies of deſire, for here no more iz 


meant by it than a deſire of the happineſs of the 
perſon loved. Hatred as naturally aſſociates ma- 
levolence or malice, which is the defire of evil 
to the ge hated “. 80 
„The * and. even penury of all languages in rela- 


tion to our internal feelings, make it very difficult i in treating of 


them, to preſerve at once perſpicuity and accuracy. Benevo. 
lence is ſometimes uſed; perhaps with little variation from its 
moſt common import, for charity or univ erſal love; and love 
itſelf will be thought by ſome to be properly defined by the de- 
fire or wiſh of the happineſs of its object. As to the firſt, it fs 
enough that I have aſſigned the preciſe meaning in which I uſe 
the term; and in regard to the ſecond, thoſe who are duly-at- 


| tentive to what paſſes within their own breaſts will be ſenſible, 


that by love, in the ſtricteſt acceptation, is meant a certain pleas 


ſurable emotion excited in the mind by a ſuitable object, to 


which the deſire of the happineſs of the object is generally con · 
ſequent. The felicity of the object may however be ſuch, as to 

leave no room for any deſire or wiſh of ours in regard to it. 
This holds particularly in our love to God. Beſides, there may 


be a deſire of the — of others, ariſing from very different 
cauſes, 
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My third obſervation; is, that pain of every 
kind generally makes a deeper impreſſion on the 
imagination than pleaſure does, and is longer 
retained. by the memory. It is a common r- 
mark of every people and of every age, and 
conſequently hath ſome foundation in human 
nature, that benefits are ſooner forgotten than 
injuries, and favours than affronts. Thoſe who 
are aceuſtomed to attend the theatre will be ſen- 


ſible, that the plots of the beſt tragedies which 


they have witneſſed, are, better remembered by 
them, than thoſe of the moſt celebrated comedies. 


And indeed every body that reflects may be ſa- 
tisfied, that no ſtory takes à firmer hold of the 
memory than a tale of woe. In civil hiſtory, as 
well as in biography, it is the diſaſtrous and not 
the joyous events, which are "fiencſ en 
and retailed. | 


cauſes, whad there is nothing of that ſentiment or feeling which 
is ſtrictly called /ove. I own at the ſame time, that the term 
love is alſo often uſed to degpte fimply : benevolence or good- 
will ; as when we are commanded to love. all men, known and 
unknown; good and bad, friendly and i injurious, To that ten- 
der emotion which qualities ſuppoſed amiable alone cam excite, 
the precept ſurely dath not extend. Theſe things I thought jt 
neceſſary to obſerve, in order to prevent miſtakes i in a 9 whie 
| requires ſo much preciſion, | 
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-'Fxs fourth obſervation is, that from a group 
of paſſions (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) aſſoci. 
ated together, and having the ſame object, ſome 
of which are of the pleaſant, others of the pain · 
ful kind; if the pleaſant predominate, there 
ariſeth often a greater and a more durable pleaſure 
to the mind, than would reſult from theſe, if 


alone and unmixed. That the caſe is ſo, will, I 


believe, on a careful inquiry, be found to be a 


matter of experience; how it happens to be ſo, 


I am afraid, human ſagacity wr" never be able 
to b berg 33 


Dns bier wllos holds efpectally: vhiniiifh 


emotions and affections raiſed in us are derived 


from ſympathy, and have not directly ſelf for 
the object. Sympathy is not a paſſion, but that 
quality of the ſoul which renders it ſuſceptible 
of almoſt any paſſion, by communication from 
the boſom of another. It is by ſympathy we re- 
Joice with them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. This faculty, however, doth not act 
with equal ſtrength in theſe oppoſite caſes, but 


is much weaker in the firft than in the ſecond, 
It would perhaps be eaſier to aſſign the intention 


of nature in this difference, than the cauſe of the 


difference, 'The miſerable need the aid and ſympa- 
: | thy 
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thy of others; the happy do not. I muſt further 


obſerve on this ſubject, what I believe was hint- 
ed once already, that ſympathy may be greatly 
firengthened or weakened by the influence of 
connected paſſions. Thus love Aſſdeiates to it 
| benevolence, and both give double force to ſym- 
pathy. Hatred, on the contrary, aſſociates to * 
malice, and 9 Hiipathy.* | 


T Mir are conſequently ſeveral reaſons why 

a ſcene of pure urimixed j joy in any work of Se- 
nius, cannot give a great or laſting pleaſure to 
the mind. F irſt, ſympathetic joy is much fainter 
and more tranſient than ſympathetic grief, and 
they are generally the ſympathetic paſſions, 
which are infuſed by poets, orators, painters, 
and hiftorians : ſecondly, joy is the leaſt attrac- 
tire of all the affections. It perhaps can never 


that when it begins to ſubſide; it again gives 
place to deſirł, this paſſion being of ſuch a na- 
ture, as that it can bardly for any time be ba- 
niſhed from the ſoitl. Hence it is, that the joy 


on which has ho other foundation but ſympathy, 
ne quickly tires the mind, and runs into fatiety. - 
a- Hence it is alſo, that dramatic writers, and even 


7 Vol. I. Os romance 


properly be faid to affociate to it defire, the 
great ſpring of action. The moſt we can ſay is, 


— —— — — 
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romance writers, make a ſcene of pure joy al- 
ways the laſt ſcene of the piece, and but a ſhort. 
one. It may juſt be mentioned, thirdly, not in- 
deed as an Wen Lak of its weakneds in * 5 
tion. from os. that every, thing i in, en N 
heightened and ſet off by its contrary, which, 
by giving ſcope for compariſon, enhances every 
excellence. The colours in painting acquire a 
double luſtre from the ſhades; the harmony in 
muſie is. greatly improved by a judicious. mix- 
ture of diſcords. The whole conduct of, life, 
were it neceſſary, might exemplify. the poſition, 
A mixture of pain then ſeems to be of conſequence, 
to ee Arcnght 15 ſtability to pleaſure. 


T HE fitth obſerrarian is, that under the name . 
pity, may be included all the emotions excited by 
tragedy. In common ſpeech all indeed are in- 


cluded under this name, that are excited: by that 
ſpecies of eloquence which is denominated the 


pathetic, The paſſions moved by tragedy, have 
been commonly ſaid to be pity, and terror. This: 
enumeration, is. more popular than philoſophical, 
even though adopted by the Stagyrite himſelf. 
For what is pity but a participation by ſym- 
paths: in the woes of others, and the feelings 

4 . nunnaturally 
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naturally conſequent upon them, of whatever 
kind they be, their fears as well as ſorrows: 
whereas, this way of contradiſlinguiſhing terror 
from pity, would make one who knew nothing 
of tragedy but from the definition, imagine, that 
it were intended to make us compaſſionate others 
in trouble, and dread miſchief to ourſelves. If 
this were really the caſe, I believe there are few 
or none who would find any pleaſure in this ſpe- 
cies of entertaiſiment. Of this there is acceſs to 
witneſs an example, when, as hath ſometimes hap- 
pened, in the midſt of the performance, the au- 
dience are alarmed with the ſudden report, that 
the houſe. hath taken fire, or when they hear a 
noiſe which makes them ſuſpect that the roof or 
walls are falling. Then, indeed, terror ſtares in 
every countenance ; but ſuch a terror as gives 
ho degree of pleaſure,” and is ſo far from coaleſ- 
cing with the paſſions raiſed by the tragedy, that, 
on the contrary, it expells them altogether, and 
leaves not in the mind, for ſome time- at leaſt, 
another idea or reflection, but what concerns 
perſonal fafetys 


On: the othet: band, if all the Hmpatbete af. 
fe@tions excited by the theatrical repreſentation 
were to be ſeverally enumerated, I cannot ſee, 

| * why 


/ 
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why hope, indignation, love and hatred, gratitude 
and reſentment, ſhould not be included as well 
as fear. To account then for the pleaſure which 
we find in pity, is, in a great meaſure, to give a 
ſolution of the queſtion under review. I do not 
ſay that this will ſatisfy in every caſe. On the 
contrary, there are many caſes, in which Abbe 
du Bos' account aboye recited, of the pleaſure 


ariſing from the agitation and fluQuation of the 


paſſions, is the only ſolution that can be given. 


My fixth and laſt obſervation on this head is, 
that pity is not a ſimple paſſion, but a group of 
paſſions ſtrictly united by aſſociation, and as it 
were blended; by centering in the ſame object. 
Of theſe ſome are pleaſant, ſome painful; com- 


monly the pleaſant preponderate. It hath been 


remarked already, that love attracts benevo- 
lence, benevolence quickens ſympathy. The 


fame attraction takes place inverſely, though 


not, perhaps, with equal firength. Sympathy 
engages . benevolence, and benevolence love. 


That benevolence, or the habit of wiſhing hap- 


pineſs to another, from whatever motive it hath 
originally ſprung, will at length draw in. love, 
might be proved from a thouſand inſtances. 


Is 
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| In the party -diviſions which obtain in ſome 
countries, it often happens, that a man is at firſt 
induced to take a fide, purely from a motive of 
intereſt ; for fome time, from this motive ſolely, 


he wiſhes the ſucceſs of the party with which he 


is embarked. * From a habit of wiſhing this, he 
will continue to wiſh it, when, by a change of cir- 
cumſtances, his own intereſt is no longer con- 
nected with it; nay, which is more ſtrange, he 
will even contract ſuch a love and attachment to 
the party, as to promote their intereſt in direct 
oppoſition to his own. | That commiſeration or 
ſympathy in woe, hath ſtill a ſtronger e 
to engage our love, is evident. 


Tus is the only rational account that can be 


given why mothers of a humane diſpoſition ge- 
nerally love moſt the ſicklieſt child in the family, 


though perhaps far from being the lovelieſt in 
reſpect either of temper or of other qualities. 


The habit of commiſeration habituates them to 


the feeling and exertion of benevolence. Bene- 


volenoe habitually felt and exerted, confirms and 
augments their love. © Nothing,” ſays Mr. 
Hume“, endears ſo much a friend, as ſorrow 
« for his death. The pleaſure. of his company 


as Eſſay on Traged y. 


| You. I, "2 has 
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e has not ſo powerful in influence“ Diſtreſs 
to the pitying eye, diminiſhes every fault, and 
ſets off every good quality in the brighteſt co- 
jours. Nor is it a leſs powerful advocate for the 
miſtreſs than for the friend: often does the fingle: 
ciroumſtance of misfortune ſubdue all reſentment 
of former coldneſs and ill uſage, and make a 
languid and dying paſſion revive and flame out 
with a violence which it is impoſſible any longer 
to withſtand⸗ Every body aan se that . 
beauty i is never ſo irreſiſtible as it teavs, Diftfels 
is commonly ſufficient with thoſe Who are not 
very hard-hearted or pityleſs,: (for theſe words 

are nearly of the ſame import) t to make even en- 
mary itſelf ment. : 

- THERE are then in pity, theſe hires! different 
emotions: firſt, commiſeration, purely painful; 
; ſecondly, benevolence, or a defire of the relief and 
happineſs of the object pitied, '@ paſſion, as was 
already obſerved, of the intermediate kind; 
thirdly, love, in which is always implied one of 
the nobleſt and moſt exquiſite pleaſures, *where- 
of the ſoul is ſuſceptible, -and which is itſelf, 
in moſt caſes, ſufficient to give & counterpoiſe 
of _—_— to the whole. (oe, 


2 
. 


For 
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Fox the "Farther canfirmation of this 'theory, 
let it be remarked, that orators and poets, in 
order to ſtrengthen this aſſociation and union, 
are at pains to adorn the character of him for 
whom they would engage our pity, with every 
amiable quality, which, in a confiſtency- with 
probability, they can crowd into it. On the 
contrary, when the character is hateful, the per- 
| ſon's misfortunes are unpitied. Sometimes they 
even occaſion a pleaſure of a very different kind; 
namely, that which the mind naturally takes in 
viewing the juſt puniſhment of demerit. When 
the character hath ſuch a mixture of good and 
odious qualities, as that we can neither withhold 
our commiſeration, nor beſtow our love; the 
mind is then torn oppoſite ways at once, by paſ- 
ſions which, inſtead of uniting, repel one ano- 
ther. Hence the piece becomes ſhocking and diſ- 
guſtful. Such, to a certain degree, in my judg- 
ment, the tragedy of Venice Preſerved, where- 
in the hero, notwithſtanding ſeveral good quali- 
ties, is a villain and a traitor, will appear to every 
well-diſpoſed mind. All the above caſes, if at- 
tended to, will be found exactly to tally with the 
nn here ge Ms iP 
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 ALL:the anſwer then which I am. able to pro- 
duce, upon the whole, and which reſults from 
the foregoing obſervations, is this: The princi- 

pal pleaſure in pity -{ariſeth, fłlom its own nature, 
or from n nature of thoſe. Sn" of which Ms 


4 6 vr 7 5 * emotions of lays: which 
enter into the compoſition, ſweeten the commi- 
ſeration or ſympathetic ſorrow: the commiſera- | 
tion gives a ſtability to, thoſe emotions, with, 
which otherwiſe the. mind would ſoon te cloyed, | 
when directed towards a perſon, 1 imaginary, un- 
known, or. with whom we ware totally unac- 
quainted. T be v ery benevolence or wiſh of con- 
tributing to his relief, affards, an occupation, ta 
the thoughts, which agreeably rouſes them. It 
impels the mind to deviſe, expedients by yhich 
the unhappy. perſon. (if, our pity is exgited by 
ſome preſent calamitous incident), may be, or. (if 
it is awaked by the art of the poet, the orator, 
or. the hiſtorian) might have been, relieved from 
his diſtreſs. Vet the whole movement of the 
combined affections is not converted into plea- 
ſure; for though the uneafineſs of the melan- 
choly paſſions be overpowered, it is not effaced 
by nn es of an oppoſite kind. 


5 NI. 
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Mx. Hu, indeed, in his manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf on this article, hath not obſerv- 
ed either an entire uniformity, or his uſual pre- 
ciſion. I ſhould rather ſay, from ſome dubiouſ- 
neſs in relation to the account he was giving, he 
ſeems to have, in part, retracted what he had 
been eſtabliſhing, and thus leaves the reader with 
an alternative in the deciſion. Firſt he tells us, 
that the whole movement of thoſe [melan- 
** choly}] paſſions is converted into pleaſure.” 
Afterwards, ** the latter [the ſentiments of beau- 
« ty] being the predominant emotion, ſeize the 
** whole mind, and convert the former [the im- 
«© pulſe or vehemence ariſing from ſorrow, com- 
* paſſion, indignation,] into themſelves ;” he 
adds, by way of correction, . or at Ikaſt tincture 
them ſo ſtrongly, as totally to alter their na- 
ture.“ Again, The ſoul feels, on the whole, 
2 a ſtrong movement, which is altogether de- 
“ lightful.” All this, I acknowledge, appears 
to me to be neither ſufficiently definite, nor quite 
ne 


Bur RI that, | ſhall N ſubjoin, that 
the combination of the paibons in the inſtance 
under our examination, is not like the blending 
of colours, two of which will produce a third, 
where- 
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 wherein-you can diſcern nothing of the original 
hues united in producing it ; but it rather re- 
ſembles a mixture of taſtes, when you are quite 
ſenſible of the different ſavours of the ingredients. 
Thus blue and yellow mingled make green, in 
which you diſcover no tint of either ; and all 
the colours of the rainbow blended, conſtitute a 
white, which to the eye appears as fimple and 
original as any of them, and perfectly unlike ta 
each. On the other hand, in eating meat with 
ſalt, for inſtance, we taſte both diſtinctly and 
though the latter ſingly would be diſagrecable, 
the former is rendered more agreeable by the 
mixture than it would otherwiſe have been. 


IJ own, indeed, that certain adventitious cir- 
cumſtances may contribute to heighten the ef. 
feat. But theſe cannot be regarded as effential 
to the paſſion. They occur occafionally. Some 
of them actually occur but feldom. Of this ſort - 
is the ſatisfaction which ariſeth from a ſenſe of 
our own eaſe and ſecurity, compared with the | 
31 # wad and the danger of another. 


Tris pleaſant, alely to bebold Fri ſore . 
The rowling ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar 2 
Not that another's pain is our delight; 
| But p: pains unfelt produce the pleaſing bebt. 
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'Tis pleaſint alſo to behold from fat 

The moving legions mingled in the war *. 
The poet hath hit here on ſome of the very few 
circumſtances, in which it would be natural to 
certain tempers, not ſurely the moſt humane, to 
draw comfort in the midſt of ſympathetic ſorrow, 


from ſuch a compariſon. The reflection, in my 


opinion, occurs almoſt only when a very ſmall 
change in external ſituation, as a change in place 


to the diſtance of a few furlongs, would put us 


into the ſame lamentable circumſtances which 
" we are commiſerating in others. Even ſome- 
thing of this kind will preſent itſelf to our 
thoughts, when there is no particular object to 
demand our pity. A man who, in tempeſtuous 
weather, fits ſnug in a claſe houſe, near a good 
fire, and hears the wind and rain beating upon 
the roof and windows, will naturally think. of 
his own comfortable ſituation, compared with 
that of a traveller, who, perhaps, far from ſhel- 
ter, is expoſed to all the violence of the tempeſt. 
But in ſuch. caſes, a difference, as I faid, in à 


Suave mari magno, turbantibus zquora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius ſpectate laborem. 
Non quia vexari quemquam *it jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave ſt. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos inſtrufta, tua fine parte pericli. Lvexxr. l. 2. 


fingle 
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ſingle accidental circumſtance, which may hap- 
pen at any time, is all that is neceſſary to put a 
man in the ſame diſaſtrous ſituation, wherein he 
either ſees or conceives others to be. And the 
very lightneſs of the circumſtance which would 
have been ſufficient to reverſe the ſcene, makes 
him ſo ready to congratulate with himſelf on his 
better lack. Whereas, nothing is leſs natural, 
and I will venture to ſay, leſs common, than 
ſuch a reflection, when the differences are many, 
and of a kind which cannot be reckoned merely 
accidental ; as when the calamity is what the per- 
ſon pity ing, muſt conſider himſelf as not liable 
to, or in the remoteſt hazard of. A man who, 
with the moſt undiffembled compaſſion, bewails 
the wretched and undeſerved fate of Deſdemona, 
is not apt to think of himſelf, how. fortunate he is, 
in not being the wife of a credulous, jealous, and 
revengeful huſband; though perhaps a girl who 
hath lately rejected a ſuitor of this character, 
will reflect with great com placency, « on 1 the _— 
that the hath RO | 


ANOTHER rates | ſource of pleaſure is, 
the ſatisfaction that reſults from the conſcious 


exerciſe of the humane affections, which it is our 


duty to cheriſh and improve. I mention this as 
adven- 
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adventitious, becauſe, though not unnatural, I 
do not imagine that the ſenſations of ſympathe- 
tic ſorrow, either always or immediately, give 
riſe to this refleftion. Children, and even ſa- 
vages, are ſuſceptible of pity, who think no 
more of claiming any merit to themſelves on 
this ſcore, than they think of claiming merit 
from their feeling the natural appetites of hunger 
and thirſt. Nay, it is very poſſible that perſons may 
know its power and ſweetneſs to, when, through 
the influence of education and bad example, they 
confider it as a weakneſs or tlemiſh in their diſ- 
poſition, and as ſuch endeavour to conceal and 
ſtifle it. A certain degree of civilization ſeems 
to be neceflary, to make us thoroughly ſenſible 
of its beauty and utility, and conſequently, that 
it ought to be- cultivated. Bigotry may teach 
a man to think inhumanity, in certain circum- 
ſtances, a virtue. Yet nature will reclaim; and 
may make him, in ſpite of the dictates of a miſ- 
guided conſcience, feel all the tenderneſs of pity 
to the heretic, who, in his opinion, has more 
than merited the very worſt that can be inflited 
on him. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE, that, on the other hand, 
when the ſentiment, comes generally to prevail, 
£2 that 
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that compaſſion is in itſelf praiſeworthy, it may 


be rendered a ſource of much more ſelf-ſatisfac- 
tion to the vain-glorious, than reaſonably it 
ought to yield. . Such perſons gladly lay hold of 
every handle which ſerves to raiſe them ip their 
own efteem. And I make no doubt.that ſeveral, 
from this very motive, Have exalted this princi- 
ple as immoderately as others have vilified it. 
Every good man will agree, that this is the caſe 
awhen people canfider it as either à veil for their 
vices, or an atanement for the negle& of their 
duty. For my own part, I am inclined to think, 


that thoſe who are moſt ready to abuſe it thus, 


are not the moſt remarkable for any.exerciſe of 
it, by which ſociety. can be profited: There is 
a ſpecies of deception in the caſe, which it is not 
"beſide the * purpoſe briefly to unravel. 


Ir hath "ry obſerved, that ſenſe invariably 
makes a ftronger impreſſion than memory, and 
memory a ſtronger than imagination; yet there 
are particular circumſtances which appear to 
form an exception, and to give an efficacy to the 
ideas of imagination, beyond what either memo- 
ry or ſenſe can boaſt. So great is the anomaly 


which ſometimes diſplays itſelf in human charac- 


ters, that it is not impoſſible to find perſons who 
- are 
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are quickly: macs to cry. at ſeeing a tragedy, or 


reading a romance, which they. know. to ba kor | 


tious, and yet arg both inattentive and. unfeel- 
ing in reſpect of the actual objects of compaſhen, 
who live in their neighbourhood, and are dailge 
under their eve. Nevertheięſs, this is an excep- 
ton from the rule, more in appearance than in 
reality. The caſes. are not parallel: there ara 
certain ciroumſtances which obtain in the one. 

and have no place in the other; andi to theſe pe- 
culiarities the difference in the effect is ſolely imr 
putable. | What follows will ſerve fully to ex- 


plain my . 


Mex nat a ſelfiſh, contracted, and even 


zyaricious. diſpoſition, who: are not what we 
thould denominate hard-hearted, or inſuſceptible 
of ſympathetic feeling. Such will gladly enjoy 
the luxury of pity (as. Hawkeſworth terms. it) 
when it nowiſe interferes with their more powery 
ful paſſions; that is, en it comes unaccompani- 
ed with a demand upon their pockets. With the 


tragic or the romantic hero or heroine, they 


moſt cordially ſympathize, becauſe the only tri- 
bute which wretches of their dignity exact from. 
them, islighs and tears. And of theſe their con- 
ſciences inform them, to theit inexpreffible cn. 

, ſolation, 
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ſolation, that they are no niggards. But the caſe 


is totally different with living objects. Barrert 
tears and fighs will not ſatisfy theſe: Hence it is 


that people's avarice, a moſt formidable adver- 


ſary to the unhappy, is intereſted to prevent their 


being moved by ſuch, and to make them avoid, 


as much as poſſible, every opportunity of know- 
ing or ſeeing them *. But as that cannot always 
be done, as commiſeration is attended with be- 
nevolence, and as benevolence itſelf, if not gratis 
fied, by our giving relief when it is in dur power; 


= In the die of the amd Saniatiiaa, Luke x. 300 : 


&c. this diſpoſition, to ſhun the fight of miſery, which one is re- 
ſolved not to redreſs, is finely touched in the conduct of the 
prieſt and the Levite, who, when they eſpied a perſon naked, 

wounded, and almoſt expiring on the road, are ſaid to have 2 
by on the other fide. Indeed. in the account given of the 
Levite in our verſion, there is ſomething, which, to me, has a 
contradictory appearance. He came and looked on him, and paſſe 


ed by on the other fide, There is not a veſtige of this incon- 


ſiſtency in the original, which fays ſimply, 9 x} idor alu 
Ae, the meaning of which plainly is, * travelling that way, 
« and ſeeing one in this wretched plight, he kept on the other 
5 fide of the road, and paſſed on.“ In ſuch a caſe, a man who 


Is not quite obdurate, would avoid the cutting reflection, that 


he knows any thing of the matter. And though he muſt be 
conſcions that he knew a little, and might have known more i 
he would; he is glad to gloſs his inhumanity even to himſelf; 
with ſome pretext of hurry or thoughtleſſneſs, or any thing, that 
may conceal the naked truth, à trath which he is as averſe to 
diſcover in himſelf, as he is to ſee in another the miſery whicl 
he is determined not to relieves = 5: 


embitens 


n — CER "I TS _— * 
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eibitters the pleafüte whith would otherwiſe rb 


cult from pley, as the refuſal is alfe attended With 
felfreprodch'; à perſon of fiich # temper, firofigꝭ 


ly, and for the moſt part effectually reſiſts MI 
being moved. He puts his. ingehatty t tHe 
rack, in erder to fatisfy himſelf tHat he blight 


not tö Be affected. He is certain, that the pe 


fon is 8ot'4 ptoßer object of beiieficchce} He id 
cod thit diefs ig more pretended tai 
real; or, if that cannot be alleged, the fia 
hath ſurely brought it on himſelf by his vices, 
therefore he deſerves to ſuffer, and is nowiſe en- 


| titled to our pity ; or at leaſt he makes not a good 


uſe of what may charitably, but injudiciouſly, 
be beſtowed upon him; Such are the common 
ſhifts by which ſelfiſhneſs eludes the calls of hu- 
manity, and chooſes to reſerve all its worthleſs 
ſtock of pity for fictitious objects, or for thoſe. 
who, in reſpect of time, or place, or eminence, 
are beyond its reach. 


Fox theſe reaſons, I am ſatisfied that compaſ- 
fion alone, eſpecially that diſplayed on occaſion 
of witneſſing public ſpectacles, is at beſt but a 
very weak evidence of philanthropy. The only 


proof that i is entirely unequivocal, Is actual be- 


neficence, when one ſeeks out the real objects 
Vol. I, Z of 
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of commiſeration, not as a matter of ſelf- indul- 


gence, but in order to bring relief to thoſe WhO 
need it, to give hope to | the deſponding, and 
comfort to the ſorrowful, for the ſake of which 
one endures the ſight of wretchedneſs, when, in- 
ſtead of giving pleaſure, it diſtreſſeth every feel- 


ing heart. Such, however, enjoy at length, a 


luxury far ſuperior to that of pity, the godlike 


luxury of diſpelling grief, amn nd : 


pineſs, and Young ol. 55 
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The Nature and Charafters of the Uſe which give | 


Law to Language. 


Fu L 0 QU ENC E bath always been confl- 

deted, and very juſtly, as having a parti- 
cular connexion with language. It is the inten- 
tion of eloquence, to convey our. ſentiments into 


the minds of others, in order to produce a cer- 


tain. effect upon them. Language is the only 
vehicle by which this conveyance can be made, 
The art of ſpeaking then is not leſs neceſſary to 
the orator, than the art of thinking. Without 
SS the 
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the latter, the former could not have exiſted. 


Without the former, the latter would be ineffec- 
tive. Every tongue whatever K er in uſe 


or cuſtom, 


—̃äñ —— Whoſe tines ſway 
Words ” the forms of language, cul obey . 1 | 


* 


la NGUAGE is purely a ſpecies of faſhion (for 
this holds equally of every tongue) in which, by 
the general, but tacit conſent of the people of a 
particular, ſtate or country, certain ſounds come 
to be appropriated to certain things, as their ſigns, 
and certain ways of infleting and combining 
thoſe ſounds come to be eſtabliſhed, as denoting, 
the relations which ſubſiſt among the. things ig 
nified. „GCC 
© Te is net tlie buſineſs of grammar, as ſome 
critics ſeem prepoſterouſly to imagine, to give 
law, to the faſhions. which. regulate our. ſpeech. 
On the contrary, from its- conformity. to; theſe, 

and, from that alone, it derives all its/authority 
and value, For, what, is, the grammar of any 
language ? It is no, other, than a collection of ge- 
neral obſeryations methodically digeſted, and 


* : : . 
en Jann 1 7777 75 77 Hi #44 7 
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Que penes arbitrium eſt et jus et norma loquendi. 
Hot, De. Atte. Poet. 


compriſing 
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compriſing all th modes previouſly ind inde- 
pendently eftabtithed, by which the ſignifications, 
derivations; and combinations of words. in that 
Hinguage, are afcettained; ft is of no Collte- 
quence here t6 what cauſes originally theſe 
modes or faſhions owe their exiſtence, to imi- 
tation, to reflection, to affectation, or to ca- 
price; they no ſboner obtain and become gene- 
ral, than they are laws of the language, and the 
grammarkan's otly buffnefs is to note; Collect, 
and methodiſł them. Nor does this truth con- 
cern only thoſe more comprehenſive analogies 
or rules, Which affect whole clafſes of words; 
fuch as nouns, verbs, and* the other parts. of 
ſpeech; but it concerns every individual word, in 
the inflecting or the combining of which, à parti- 
cular mode hath prevailed. Every ſingle ario- 
maly, therefore, though departing from the rule 
affigned to the other words of the fattie claſs, and 
on that account called an exception, ſtands off 
the ſame baſis, on which tHe rules of the toh{us 
are founded, cuſtam having be en tor it a 
patate rule *. | 

this 


' ® Thus in the two verbs call and fall, the ſecond perſon ſin- 
gular of the former is callzſt, agreeably to the general rule, the 
ſecond perſon ſingular of the latter is ſhalt, agreeably. to a par- 
ticular rule affecting that verb. To ſay . for fate, would 

E be 
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THE truth of this poſition hath never, for 
ought I can remember, been directly contra 


verted by any body, yet it 1s certain, that both 
critics and grammarians often argue in ſuch 3 


way as is altogether inconſiſtept v with it. What, , 
for example, ſhall we make of that complaint 


of Doctor Swift, ** that our language, in many 
e inſtances, offends againſt eyery part of gram- 
mar?“ Or what could the DoRtor's notion 
of grammar be, when he expreſſed himſelf i in 
this manner ? Some notion, poſſibly, he had of 


grammar in the abſtract, an upiverſal archety pe 


by which the particular grammars of all differ- 


ent tongues ought to be regulated. 1f this was 


his meaning, 1 cannot ſay whether he i is in the 


right or in the wrong in this accuſation. . [ ac- 
knowledge myſelf to be entirely ignorant of this 
ideal grammar; nor can I form a conjecture where 
Its laws are to be learnt. One thing, indeed, every 
ſmatterer i in philoſophy will tell us, that there 
can be no natural connexion between the ſounds 
of any language, and the things ſignified, or be- 

tween the modes of inflection and combination, 
and the relations they are intended to expreſs, 


be as much a barbariſm, though — to the general rule, as 


12 23 


to ſay calt for callgſt, which is according to no rule. | 
+ Letter to the Lord wah Treaſurer, Kc. | 


4 „ 8 0 * 
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Perhaps he meant the grammar of ſome n 
language; if ſo, the charge was certainly true, 
but not to the purpoſe, ſince we can ſay with 
equal truth, of every language, that it offends 
againſt the grammar of every other language 
whatſoever. If he meant the Engliſh grammar, 
] would aſk, whence has that grammar derived 
its laws? If from general uſe, (and I cannot con- 
ceive another origin) then it muſt be owned, that 
there is a general uſe in that language as well as 
in others; and it were abſurd to accuſe the lan- 
guage Nich is purely what is conformable to 
general uſe in ſpeaking and writing, as offend- 
ing againſt general uſe. But if he meant to ſay, 
that there is no fixed, eſtabliſhed, or general uſe 
in the language, that it is quite irregular, he 
hath beea very unlucky in his manner of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf. . Nothing is more evident, than, 
that where there is no law, there is no tranſ- 
greſſion. In that caſe, he ought to have faid, 
that it is not ſuſceptible of grammar; which, by 
the way, would not have be entrue of Engliſh, 
or indeed of any the moſt uncultivated nme 
on the earth. 


IT is eaſy then to aſſign the reafon, why the 
juſtneſs « of the complaint, as Doctor Lowth ob- 
2 5 ” ſerves, 


I 
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ſerves *, has neyer yet been queſtioned ; it ic 
purely, becauſe,” not being underſtood, it hath 
never been minded. But if, according to this 
ingeniqus gentleman, the words our language, 
have, by a new kind of trope; been uſed to de- 
note thoſe who ſpeak and write Englith, and no 
more hath been intended than to ſignify; that 
our belt ſpeakers, and maſb approved authors, 
frequently offend: againſt the nules of grammar, 
chat is, againſt the general uſe of the language; 
J ſhall not here enter on a diſcuſſion. of the que- 
ſtion. Only let us reſt in theſe as fixed principles, 
that uſe, or the cuſtom of ſpeaking, is the ſple ori: 
ginal ſtandard of converſation, as far as regards 
the expreſſion, and the cuſtom of writing is the 
ole ſtandard of ſtyle; that the latter comprehendy 
the former, and ſomething more; that to the tri- 
tribunal of uſe, as to the ſupreme authority, and 
eonſequently, in every grammatical controverſy, 
the laſt reſort, we are entitled to appeal from th | 
laws and the deciſions of grammarians; and that 
this order of ſubordination, ought never, on any 
account, to be reverſed. But if uſe. be here. A 
matter of ſuch conſequence, it will be neceſſary, 
before advancing any farther, to aſcertain pre- 


ciſely what it is. We ſhall otherwiſe be in dan- 


© Preface to his Introduction to Engliſh Saber _ 
Ser, 
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ger , though we agree about the name, of dif- 
Kriz e n the nog _ we ms to We 


"'BECTFON = 
Reputable uſe. : 


te what extent then muſt the anbs be nde 
ſtood? It is ſometimes called generab uſe z yet is 
it not manifeſt that the generality of people fpeak 
and write very badly? Nay, is not this à truth 
that will be even generally acknowledged? It 
will be ſo; and this very acknowledgment ſhows 
that many terms and idioms may be common, 


which, nevertheleſs, have not the general ſanction, 


no, nor even the ſuffrage of thoſe that uſe. them. 
The uſe here ſpoken of, implies not only cur- 
rency, but m—_ Ir is JOU a . 


17 HIS; leads to a diſtinction beoweent oak uſt 
and bad: uſe in language, the former of which 
will be found to have the approbation of: thoſe 


Who have not themſelves attained it. The far 


greater part of mankind, perhaps ninety-nine of 
a hundred, are, by reaſon of poverty and other 
circumftances, deprived of the advantages of 
education, and condemned to toil for bread} al- 
moſt inceſſantly, in ſome narrow occupation. 

6 ” 55 They 
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They have neither the leiſure nor the means of 
attaining any. knowledge, except what lies with- 


in the contracted circle of, their ſeveral. pro- 


feſſions. As the ideas which occupy their minds 


are ſew, the portion of the language known to 
them muſt be very ſcanty. It is impoſſible that 


our knowledge of words ſhould outfirip ur 
knowledge of things. It may, and often doth, 
come ſhort of it, Words may be remembered 
as ſounds, but cannot be underſtood as figns, 
whilſt we remain ynacquainted with the things 


_ Lgnified, | 


Hzncs it will happen, that in the lower walks 


of life, from the intercourfe which all ranks oc- 


caſjonally have with one another, the people will 


frequently have acceſs to hear words of 'which 


they never had acceſs to learn the meaning. 
Theſe they will pick up and remember, produce 


and miſapply. But there is rarely any unifor- 
| mity in ſuch blunders, or any thing determinate 


in the ſenſes they give to words which are not 


within their ſphere. Nay, they are not them- 
ſelves altogether unconſcious of this defect. It 


often ariſeth from an admiration of the manner 


of their ſuperiors, and from an ill-judged imita- 


tion of their way of ſpeaking, that the greateſt 
| errors. 


2 
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errors of the iliter ate, in reſpect of converſation, 
proceed. And were they - ſenſible how widely 


different their uſe and application of ſuch words 


is, from that of thoſe whom they affect to imitate, 


mey would renounce their own immediately. 


Bua it 01 de aid, and faid with tracks | that 
in ſuch ſubjects as are within their reach, many 


vords and idioms prevail among the populace, 
which, notwithſtanding a uſe pretty uniform and 


extenſive, are confidered as corrupt, and like 
counterfeit money, though common, not valued. 
This is the caſe particularly with thoſe terms and 


phraſes which critics have denominated vulgar- 


js. Their uſe is not reputable. On the con- 
trary, we always affociate with it ſuch notions of 
meanneſs, as ſuit thoſe orders of men. amongſt 


whom chiefly the uſe is found. Hence it is, that 


many who haye contracted a habit of employing 
ſuch idioms, do not approve them; and though, 


through negligence, they frequently fall into 


them in converſation, they carefully avoid them 
in writing, or even in a ſolemn ſpeech on any 


important occaſion. Their currency, therefore, 


is without authority and weight. The tattle of 
children hath a currency, but, however univer- 


fa their manner of corrupting words may be 


2 | , among 
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among themſelves, it can never eſtabliſh what is 
accounted ule in languages. Now, what children 
are to men, that preciſely the ene, * 10 

the Knowing. | 


Fram the practice of thoſe who are conver- 
fait in any art, elegant of niechantical, we al- 
vays take the ſenſe of the terms and phraſes be- 
longing to that art; in like manner, from the 
practice of thoſe who have had a liberal educa· 
tion, and are therefore preſumed to he beſt ab- 
quainted with: men and things, we judge of the 
general uſe in language. If in this particular 
there: be any deference to the practice of the 
great and rich, it is not ultimately becauſe they: 
art greater and richer than others, but becauſe; 
from their greatneſs and riches; they are ima - 
gined to! be wiſer and more knowing. The 
ſource, therefore, of that preference which di- 
Ringuiſheth good uſe from bad in language, ist 
a natural propenſion of the human mind to be. 
lieve, that thoſe are the beſt judges of the proper 
ſigns, and of the proper application of them, who! 
underſtand beſt the things which they repreſent. 


Bur who are they that in the public eſtima- 
tion are poſſeſfed of this . This queſtion 
h Is 1 


IS. 
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is of the greateſt moment for aſcertgining that 


uſe, which, is entitled to the epithets reputable 


and good, , Vaugelas makes them in France to 
be © the, qundeſt part of the court, and the 
„ ſoundeſt part of the authors of the age“. 
With us Britons, the firſt part at leaſt of this de» 


ſeription will not anſwer, In France, which is 


a pure monarchy, as the dependance of the infe- 
rior orders is. much greater, their ſubmiſſion to 
their ſuperiors, and the humble reſpe& which in 
every inſtance they ſhow them, ſeem, in our way 
of judging, to hoxder even upon adoration, 


With us, on the contrary, who in our fpirit, as 


well as in the conſtitution of our government, 
have more of the republican than of the mo- 
narchical, there ig no remarkable partiality in 
favoyr of courtiers. At leaſt their being ſuch, 
rarely enhanceth our opinion, either of, their abi- 
lities or of their virtues. 8 | 


1 WOULD not by this be. „ farts. 


that the.primary principle which gives riſe to the 


diſtinction between good uſe, and. bad in lan- 
guage, is different in different countries. It ig 


ee Voicy comme on definit le bon uſage, Cleſt la fagon 
** de,parler de la plus ſaine partie de la cor,  confoarmement:a 


«a fagon d'ecrire de la plus ſaine partie des auteurs du tems.” 


Prefacę aux Nan ſur la Langue Francoiſe, 
Not 


* 
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not originally, even in France, a deferente td 


power, but to wiſdom Only i it muft be rethark- 
ed, that the tendency of the imagination is to 


accumulate all great qualities into the ſame cha- 


rater. Wherever we find one or two of theſe, | 
we naturally preſume the reſt. This is particu- 
larly true of thoſe qualities, which, by their im- 
mediate conſequences; ſtrongly affect the extet - 
nal ſenſes. We are in a manner dazzled by them. 
—Hence it happens, that it is difficult even for 
a man of diſcerament; till he be better inſtructed 
by experience, to reſtrain a veneration for the 
judgment of a perſon of uncommon ſptendout 
and magnificence ; as if one who is mote power- 
ful and opulent than his neighbours, were of ne- 
ceſſity wiſer too. Now this original bias of 


the mind ſome political conftitutions ſerve i 


ſtrengthen, others to correct. 


Bur without refling the matter entirely on 


the difference in reſpect of government between 


France and Britain, the Britifh court is com- 
monly too fluctuating an object. Uſe in lan- 


guage requires firmer ground to ſtand upon. 


No doubt, the converſation of men of rank and 
eminence, whether of the court or not, will have 


its influence. And in what concerns merely the 
pro- 


va 


— 
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pronunciation, it is the only rule to which we 
can refer the matter in every doubtful caſe; but 
in what concerns tlie words themſelves, their con- 


ſtruction and application, it is of importance to 


have ſome certain, ſteady, and well-known 
ſtandard to recur to, a ſtandard which every 


one hath acceſs to canvaſs and examine. And 


this can be no other than authors of reputation. 
Accordingly we find-that theſe are; by univerſal 
conſent, in actual poſſeſſion of this authority; as 
to this tribunal, When any doubt en the ap- 
peal is A * | 


x 


1 3 fo ail mem authors of reputation, 


rather than good authors, for two reaſons : firſt, 


becauſe it is more ſtrictly conformable to the 
truth of the caſe. It is ſolely the eſteem of the 


public, and not their intrinſic merit (though 


theſe two go generally together), which raiſes 
them to this diſtinction, and ſtamps à value on 
their language. Secondly, this character is more 
definitive than the other, and therefore more ex- 
tenſively intelligihle. Between two or more au- 


thors, different readers will differ exceedingly, as 


to the preference in point of merit, who agree 
perfectly as to the reſpective places they hold in 
Ge favour of the + You may find perſons of 

| a taſte 
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2 taſte ſo particular, as to prefer Parnel to Mit 
ton; but you will hardly find a perfon that will 
difpiite the ſupeviority of the latter in the article 
of fame. For this reaſon, I affirm, that Vauge- 
las? definition. labours under an eſſential defect; 
inaſmuch as it may be difficult to meet with two 
perſons whoſe judgments: entirely cointide in des 
termining who are the founder part of the court j 
or of the authors of the age. I need ſcarcely 
add, that when I ſpeak of reputation, I mean 
not only in regard to knowledge, but in regard 
to the talent of communicating knowledge. -1 
could name writers, who, in reſpect of the firſt, 
have been juſtly valued by the public, but who, 
on account of a ſuppoſed deficiency in reſpect of 
the ſecond, are conſidered : as of no OY 
language. | Lk 0189: 45040 


Noni is were the teat * to Fe cher wo | 
| edi here within too narrow limits; 


In the Engliſn tongue there i is a plentiful: ſupply 


. of noted: writings in alt the various kinds: of 


eompoſition, in proſe and verſe; ſerious andi lu- 
dicrous; grave and familiar.  Agreeably thenctb 
this-firſt qualificatiow of the torm, we muſt(' un 
derfiand'toibe-comprehended under general uſe, 
whatever modes of on are: authoriſed at. good-by 
. the 


N r 
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the writings of a great number, f not the nei 
bf celebrated authors. p49 227 


SECTION II. 
National uſe. 


AvoTHER auklifiration of the term * e 
deſerves our attention, is that it muſt be national. 
This I confider in a twofold view, as it ſtands 
oppoſed both to en and to foreign. 


is every province there are peculiarities of 
dialed, which affect not only the pronuncia- 
tion and the accent, but even the inflection and 
the combination of words, whereby their idiom 


is diſtinguiſhed both from that of the nation, and 


from that of every other province. The narrow 
neſs of the circle to which the currency of the 
words and phraſes of ſuch dialects is confined, 


ſufficiently diſcriminates them from that which 
is properly ſtyled the language, and which com- 


mands a circulation incomparably wider. This 


is one reaſon, I imagine, why the term aſe, on 


this fubject, is commo. iy accompanied with the 


epithet general. In the uſe of provincial idioms, 
there is, it muſt be acknowledged, a pretty con- 


ſiderable corcurrence both of the middle and of 
Voi... Aa the 
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the lower ranks. But ſtill this uſe is bounded by 
the province, county, or diſtrict, which gives 
name to the dialect, and beyond which its pecu- 
liarities are ſometimes unintelligible, and always 
ridiculous. But the lan guage, properly ſo called, | 
is found current, eſpecially in the upper and 
the middle ranks, over the whole Britiſh empire. 
Fhus, though in every province they ridicule 
the idiom of every other province, they all vail 
to the Engliſh idiom, and ſcruple not to ac- 
knowledge its ſuperiority over their own, 


Fox example, in ſome parts of Wales, (if we 
may credit Shakeſpeare ,) the common people 
fay goot for good ; in the South of Scotland they 
ſay gude, and in the North, gueed. Wherever 
one of theſe pronunciations prevails, you will 
never hear from a native either of the other two; 
but the word gad is to be heard every where 
from natives as well as ſtrangers; nor do the 
people ever dream that there is any thing laugh- 
able in it, however much they are diſpoſed to 
laugh at the county-accents 2nd idioms which 
they diſcern in one another. Nay more, though 
the people of diſtant provinces do not underſtand 
one n. they moſtly all underfiand one who 


* Flucllen in Henry V. 
5 was 


wank i 


„ 
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ſpeaks properly. It is a juſt and curious obſer- 
vation of Dr. Kenrick, that ** the caſe of lan- 


« guages, or rather ſpeech; being quite contrary 


« to that of ſcience, in the former the ignorant 
« underſtand the learned, better than the learn- 
« ed do the ignorant; in the latter, it is other- 
„ wiſe *,” of _ 


Henct it will perhaps be found true, upon 
inquiry, notwithſtanding its paradoxical appear- 


ance, that though it be very uncommon to ſpeak 


or write pure Englith, yet, of all the idioms 
ſubſiſting amongſt us, that to which we give the 


character of purity, is the commoneſt. The 


faulty idioms do not jar more with true Eng- 
liſh, than they do with one another; ſo that, in 
order to our being fatisfied of the truth of the 


apparent paradox, it is requiſite only that we 


remember that theſe idioms are diverſe one 
from another, though they come under the 
common denomination of impure. Thoſe who 
wander from the road may be incomparably 


more than thoſe who travel in it; and yet, if it be 


into a thouſand different bypaths that they deviate, 


there may not in any one of theſe be found ſo 


* Rhet, Gram, Chap, ii, Sect. 4. 


Aa 2 many 
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many as thoſe whom you will meet upon the 
king” 8 Ty j 


Wu AT hath been now faid of provincial dia- 
"lets, may, with very little variation, be applied to 
profeſſional dialects, or the cant which is ſome- 
times obſerved to prevail among thoſe of the. 
ſame profeſſion or way of life. The currency 
of the latter cannot be ſo exactly circumſcribed 
as that of the former, whoſe diſtinction is purely 
local; but their uſe is not on that account either 
more extenſive or more reputable. Let the fol- 
lowing ſerve as inſtances of this kind. Advice, 
in the commercial idiom, means information or 
intelligence; nervous, in open defiance of ana- 
logy, doth in the medical cant, as Johnſon ex- 
preffeth it, denote, having weak nerves; and the 
word turtle, though pre- occupied time immemo- 
rial by a ſpecies of doves, is, as we learn from the | 
ſame authority, employed by failors and glut- 
tons, to ſignify a tortoiſe “. 4 


Ir was remarked, that national might alſo be 
oppoſed to foreign. I imagine it is too evident 
to need illuſtration, that the introduction of ex- 
traneous words and idioms, from other languages 
and foreign nations, cannot be a ſmaller tranſ- 


See thoſe words in the Engliſh Dictionary. a 
, 
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greſſion again the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the 


Engliſh tongue, than the introduction of words 


and idioms peculiar to ſome precincts of Eng- 


land, or at leaſt ſomewhere current. within the 


Britiſh, pale. The only material difference be- 


tween them is, that the one is more commonly 


the error of the learned, the other of the vulgar. 


But if, in this view, the former is entitled to 


greater indulgence, from the reſpect paid to 


learning; in another view, it is entitled to leſs, 


as it is much more commonly the reſult of af- 
fectation. Thus two eſſential qualities of uſage⸗ 
in regard to language, have been ſettled, that ĩt 
be both reputable and national, 


\ 


r T TON III. 
Preſent uſe: 


Bur thars: will naturally ills here another 
queſtion, « Is not uſe, even good and rational 


a 


* uſe, in the ſame country, different in different > 


periods? And if ſo, to the uſage of what pe- 
= riod thall we attach ourſelves, 5 the Proper 
« rule? If you ſay the preſent, as it may reaſon- 
* ably be expected that you will, the difficulty 
*© 1s not entirely removed, In what extent of 
” ſignification muſt we underſtand the word 
A 3 66 * preſent ? 


7 


r 
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« preſent? How far may we ſafely range in 


* queſt of authorities? or, at what diftance 
backwards from this moment are authors ſtill 
* to be accounted as poſſeſſing a legiſlative voice 
* in language?“ To this, I own, it is difficult ta 
give an anſwer with all the preciſion that might 
be defired. Yet it is certain, that when we are 
in ſearch of precedents for any word or idiom, 
there are certain mounds which we cannot over- 
leap with ſafety. For inſtance, the authority of 
Hooker or of Raleigh, however great their me- 
rit and their fame be, will not now be admitted 
in ſupport of a term or expreſfion, not to be 
found in any good writer of a later date, 


Ix truth, the boundary muſt not be fixed at 
the ſame diſtance in every ſubject. Poetry hath 
ever been allowed a wider range than proſe; and 
it is but juſt that, by an indulgence of this kind, 
ſome compenſation ſhould be made for the pecu- 


liar reſtraints ſhe is laid under by the meaſure, 


Nor is this only a matter of convenience to the 
poet, it is alſo a matter of gratification to the 


reader. Diverſity in the ſtyle relieves the ear, 


and prevents its being tired with the too frequent 
Tecurrence of the rhymes, or ſameneſs of the 
metre. But ſtill there are limits to this diyerfity, 

The 


7 
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The authority of Milton and of Waller, on this 


article, remains as yet unqueſtioned. I ſhould 


not think it prudent often to introduce words 
or phraſes, of which no example could be pro- 
duced fince the days of Spenſer and of Shak» 


TOs 2 


AnD even in profe, the bounds are not the 
ſame for every kind of compoſition. In matters 
of ſcience, for inftance, whoſe terms, from the 
nature of the thing, are not capable of ſuch 8 


currency as thoſe which belong to ordinary ſub- 


jects, and are within the reach of ordinary read - 
ers, there is no neceſſity of confining an author 
within a very narrow circle. But in compoſing 
pieces which come under this laſt denomination, 
as hiſtory, romance, travels, moral eſſays, fami- 
liar letters, and the like, it is ſafeſt for an author 


to conſider thoſe words and idioms as obſolete, 
which have been difuſed by all good authors, for 


a longer period than the age of man extends to. 


It is not by ancient, but by preſent uſe, that our 
ſtyle muſt be regulated. And that uſe can never 
be denominated preſent, which hath been laid 


aſide time immemorial, or, which amounts to 


the ſame thing, falls not within the knowledge 
or remembrance of any now living. | 


"WS 55 Tas 


\ 
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Tris remark not only affects terms and 
Leafs but alſo the declenſion, combination, 
and conſtruction of words. Is it not then ſur. 
prifing to find, that one of Lowth's penetration 
mould think a fingle perſon entitled to revive 
a form of infletion in a particular word, which 
had been rejected by all good writers, of every 
denomination, for niore than a hundred and fifty 
years“? But if preſent uſe is to be renounced for 
ancient, it will be neceſſary to determine at what 
preciſe period antiquity is to be regarded as a 
rule. One inclines to remove the ſtandard to the 

diſtance of a century and a half; another may, 
with as good reaſon, fix it three centuries: back- 
' wards, and another fix. And if the language of any 
of theſe periods is to be Judged by the. uſe of any 
Per, it will be found, no. doubt, entirely bare 


© Intros. Ec. In a note on the irregular verb fat, Is fon, 
e Dr, Middleton hath, with great propriety, reſtored the true 
participle ſtten. Would he not have acted with as great 
propriety, had he reſtored the true participles pighit for pitched, 
| raught for reached, blent for Blended, and ſoright for foricked, 
on full as good authority, the authority of Spenſer, one of the 
ſweeteſt of our ancient bards? And why might not Dr. Lowth 
himſelf, have, with great propriety, reſtored the true parti- 
ciples bitten, caften, letten, putten, ſetten, ſhutten, ſlitten, ſplit- 
ten, founden, grounden, of the verbs bit, caſt, let, put, ſet, ſhut, 
it, ſplit, find, grind; for it would not be impoſſible. to pro- 


duce antiquated authors in ſupport of all theſe. Beſides, they 
are all uſed do this * in ſome provitcial dialects. | 


þarous, 
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parous. - + To me it is fo evident, either that the 


preſent uſe muſt be the ſtandard of the preſent 
language, or that the language admits no ftand+ 
ard whatſoever, that I cannot Conceive a clearer 
or more indiſputable principle, from which to 
bring an . to b a Ni n 
VI it is certain, chat even | one-off our beſt 
critics and grammarians, talk occaſionally, as if 
they had a notion of ſome other ſtandard; though 


they never give us a ſingle hint to direct us where 


to ſearch. for it. Doctor Johnſon, far example, 
in the preface to his very valuable Dictionary, 
acknowledges properly the abſolute dominion of 
cuſtom over language, and yet, in the explana- 


tion of particular words, expreſſeth himſelf ſome- 
times in a manner that is inconſiſtent witli this 


doctrine, This word,” ſays he in one place, 
* though common, and uſed by the beſt writers, 
** is perhaps barbarous “.“ I have always un- 


derſtood a barbariſm in ſpeech to be a term or 


expreſſion totally unſupported by the preſent 
uſage of good writers in the language. A mean- 
ing very different is ſuggeſted here, but what 
that meaning is, it will not be eaſy to conjecture. 


Nor has this celebrated. writer given us on the 


N See the word Nowadays. | 
word 


— 
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word barbarous, any definition of the term which 
will throw light on his application of it in 
the paſſage quoted. I entirely agree with Doc- 
tor Prieftley, that it will never be the arbitrary 
rules of any man, or body of men whatever, that 
will aſcertain the language +, there being no 
dther dictator here but uſe. 


I is indeed eafier to diſcover the aim of our 
critics in their obſervations on this ſubject, than 
the meaning of the terms which they\employ. 
[Theſe are often employed without precifion ; their 
aim, however, is generally good. It is, as much 
as poſſible, to give a check to innovation. But 
the means which they uſe for this purpaſe, have 
ſometimes even a contrary tendency, If you will 
replace what hath been long fince expunged from 
the language, and extirpate what is firmly root- 
ed, undoubtedly you yourſelf become an inno- 
- wator, If you deſert the preſent uſe, and by 
your example at leaſt, eftabliſh it as a maxim, 
that every, critic may revive at pleaſure old- 
- faſhioned. terms, infleions, and combinations, 
and make ſuch alterations on words as will bring 
them nearer to what he ſuppoſeth to be the ety- 
mon, there can be nothing fixed or ſtable on 


: the 
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the ſubject. Poſſibly you prefer the uſage that | 
prevailed in the reign of queen Elizabeth; ano» 
| ther may, with as good reaſon, have a partiality 
for that which ſubfiſted in the days of Chaucer. 
And with regard to etymology, about which 
grammarians make ſo much uſeleſs buſtle; if 
every one hath a privilege of altering words, ac- 
cording to his own opinion of their origin, the 
opinions of the learned being on this fubject ſo 
n n but a ne t can enſue, 


Ox the other hand, it may be faid, © Are we 
* to catch at every new-faſhioned term and phraſe 
* which whim or affectation may invent, and 
folly circulate? Can this ever tend to give either 
* dignity to our ftyle, or permanency to our 
* language?” It cannot, ſurely. This leads to 4 
further explanation and limitation of the term 
Preſent uſe, to preyent our being miſled by a 
mere name. It is poſſible, nay, it is common, 
for men, in avoiding one error, to run into ano- 
ther and a worſe*, There is a mean in every 
thing. I have purpelely avoided the expreffions 
recent uſe and modern uſe, as theſe ſeem to ſtand 
in direct oppoſition to what is ancient. But I 


K a 


5 In vitium ducit culpz fogn, fi caret arte. 
| Hor, De Arte Poet. 


have 
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uſed the word preſent, which, in reſpect of 
place, is always oppoſed to abſent, and in reſpect 
of time, to paſt or. future, that now have no ex- 
iſtence. When, therefore, the word is uſed of 
language, its proper contrary is not ancient but 
obſolete. Beſides, though I have acknowledged 
Janguage, to be a ſpecies: of mode or faſhion, as 
doubtleſs, it is, yet, being much more permanent 
than articles of apparel, furniture, and the like, 
that, in regard to their form are under the do- 
minion of that inconſtant power, I have avoid- 
ed alſo: ufing the words faſhionable and modiſh, 
which but too generally convey, the ideas of no- 
yelty and levity. Words, therefore, are by no 
means to be accounted the, worſe for being old, 
| if they are not obſolete ; neither is any word the 
better for being new. On the contrary, ſome 
time is abſolutely:' neceſſary to conſtitute that 
cuſtom or uſe, on which the eſtabliſhment of 
words depends, _ 8 


Ir we recur to the ſtandard already aſſigned; 
namely, the writings of a plurality of celebrated 
authors; there will be no ſcope for the compre- 
henſion of words and idioms which can be deno- | 
minated novel and upſtart. It muſt be owned, 
that we often meet with ſuch terms and phraſes, 

| | Mm 
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in news- papers, periodical pieces, and political 
pamphlets. The writers to the times, rarely fail 
to have their performances ſtudded with a com- 
petent number of theſe fantaſtic ornaments. A 
popular orator in the Houſe of Commons, hath 
a ſort of patent from the public, during the con- 
tinuance of his popularity, for coining as many 
as he pleaſes. And they are no ſooner iſſued, 
than they obtrude themſelves upon us fromevery 
quarter, in all the daily papers, letters, eſſays, 
addrefles, &c. But this is of no ſignificancy. 
Such words and phraſes are but the inſects of a 
ſeaſon at the moſt. The people, always fickle, are 
juſt'as'prompt to drop them, as they were to take 
them up. And not one of a hundred ſurvives 
the particular occaſion or party- ſtruggle which 
gave it birth. We may juſtly apply to them 
what Johnſon ſays of a great number of the 
terms of the laborious and mercantile part of the 
people, This fugitive cant cannot be regard- 
ed as any part of the durable materials of a 
language, and therefore muſt be ſuffered to 
«© periſh, with other — unworthy of opp 
9 vation “.“ 


As ub; therefore, implies duration, and as 
even a few years are not ſufficient for aſcertain- 


® Preface to his Dictionary. 


ing 
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ing the characters of authors, I have, for the moſt 
part, in the following ſheets, taken my proſe ex- 
amples, neither from living authors, nor from 
thoſe who wrote before the Revolution; not from 
the firſt, becauſe an author's fame is not ſo firmly 
eſtabliſned in his lifetime; nor from the laſt, 
that there may be no ſuſpicion that the ſtyle is 
ſuperannuated. The vulgar tranſlation of the 
Bible I muſt indeed except from this reſtriction. 
The continuance and univerſality of its uſe 
throughout the Britiſh dominions, affords an ob- 
vious reaſon for the exception. 


Tuvs ! have attempted to explain what that 
uſe is, which is the ſole miſtreſs of language, 
and to aſcertain the preciſe import and extent of 
theſe her eſſential attributes, reputable, national, 
and preſent, and to give the directions proper to 
be obſerved in ſearching for the laws of this em- 
preſs. In truth, grammar and criticiſm are but 
her minifters ; and though, like other miniſters, 
they would ſometimes impoſe the dictates of their 

own humour upon the people, as the commands 
of their ſovereign, they are not ſo often ſucceſsful. 
in ſuch attempts, as to Encourage the frequent 
_ repetition of them. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 


The nature and uſe of verbal Criticiſm, with its 
pri ncipal Canons. 


attention, is purity ; all its other qualities 
have their foundation in this. The great ſtand- 
ard of purity is uſe, whoſe eſſential properties, as 
regarding language, have been conſidered and 
explained in the preceding chapter. But before 
proceed to illuſtrate and ſpecify the various of- 


fences againſt purity, or the different ways in 


which it may be violated, it will be proper to 
inquire ſo much further into the nature of the 
ſubject, as will enable us to fix on ſome general 


rules or canons, by which, in all our particular 


deciſions, we ought to be directed. This I have 


judged the more neceflary, as many of the verbal 


criticiſms which have been made on Engliſh au- 
thors, ſince the beginning of the preſent century 
(for in this ifland we had little or nothing of the 
kind before), ſeem to have preceded either from 
no ſettled principles at all, or from ſuch as will 
not bear a near examination. There is this fur- 
ther advantage in beginning with eſtabliſhing 
certain canons, that, if they hall be found rea- 
ſonable 
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HE firſt thing in elocution that 4 our 
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| ſonable, they will tend to make what remains of 


our road both ſhorter and clearer, than it would 


othetwiſe have been. Much i in the way of illu- 


ſtration and eviction may be ſaved, on the parti- 
cular remarks. And if, on the contrary, they 
mould not be reaſonable, and conſequently the 
remarks raiſed on them ſhould not be well found- 
ed, no way that I can think of, bids fairer for 


detecting the fallacy, and preventing every read: 
er from being miſled. A fluent and ſpecious, 
Þut ſuperficial manner of criticiſing, is very apt 


to take at firſt, even with readers whom a deli- 
berate examination into the principles on which 
the whole is s built, would Bey. undeceive. 


* Bur,” it may be d, © if Iu” which is 
* fo capriciousand unaccountable, is every thing 
in language, of what ſignificance is either the 

* grammarian or the critic ?* Of conſiderable 
ſignificance notwithſtanding ; and of moſt then 
when they confine themſelves to their legal de: 
partments, and do not uſurp an authority that 
doth not belong to them. The man who, in a 
country like ours, ſhould compile a ſuccinct, 
perſpicuous, and faithful digeſt of the laws, 
though no lawgiver, would be univerfally ac- 
ed to be a public benefactor. How 

ealy 
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caſy would that im portant branch f —_ 
be refidered by ſuch a work, in compariſon of 
what it muſt be, when we have nothing to have 
recourſe to, but a labyrinth of ſtatutes, reports, 
and opinions. That man alſo "would be of con- 
fi derdble uſe, though not in the {ante degree, 


who ſhould vigilantly attend to every illegal 


practice that were beginning to prevail, and 
evince its danger, by expoſing its contrariety to 
hw. Of fimilar benefit, though in a different 
ſphere, are grammar and criticiſm. In language, 
the grammarlan is properly the compiler of the 
digeſt; and the verbal critic, the man who ſea- 
ſonably notifies the abuſes that are creeping in. 
Both tend to facilitate the ſtudy of the tongue to 
ſtrangers, and to render natives more perfect i in 
the knowledge of it, to advance general uſe ! in- 
to univerfal, and to give à greater ability. at 
leaſt, if not a permanency, to cuſtom, the moſt 
mutable thing in nature. Theſe are advantages 
which, with a moderate ſhare of; attention, may 


be diſcovered fromm what hath been already ſaid 


on the ſubject: but they are not the only ad- 
vantages. From what 1 ſhall have occaſion to 


obſerve afterwards, it will probably appear, that 


theſe arts, by aſſiſting to ſuppreſs every unli- 
cenced term, and to ſtigmatize every improper 
- Wot. I. Bb 1diom, 
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idiom, tend-to. give greater preciſion, and con- 


{quently more. e 50 _ to un 
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chapter, might cafily-be,converted into ſo many 


canons af criticiſm, by which, whatever, is rer 


pugnant to, reputable, to national, or to preſent, - 


uſe, in the ſenſe wherein theſe epithets have been. 
explained, would. be condemned. as a trapſgreſ- 


ſion of the radical laws. of the language. Rut on 
this ſubject of uſe, there ariſe two eminent ques 
ſtions, the determination of which may lead to 
the eſtabliſhment of other canons not leſs im- 
portant. The firſt queſtion is this, Is reputable, 
national, and preſent uſe, which, for brevity's 
ſake, I ſhall, hereafter ſimply denominate good 
uſe, always;uniform in her deciſions? The ſecond, - 
is, As no term, idiom, or applicatian, that is to- 
tally unſupported by her, can be admitted to be 
good, is every. term, idiom, and application that 
i countenanced hy her, to be eſteemed good. 
and therefore worthy, to be relgmne@?.: g 45 wo. 
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Good uſe not always uniform i in her decifio ONS. 


Ix anſwer to the fortner of theſe queſtions, 1 
acknowledge, that in every caſe there is nok a 
perfect uniformity. in the determinations even of 


| ſuch uſe as may juſtly. be denominated goed. 


Wherever a conſiderable number of authorities 
can be, produced in ſupport of tuo different, 
though reſembling modes of expreſſion for the 
ſame thing, there is always a divided uſe, and 
one cannot be ſaid to ſpeak barbarouſly, or to 
oppoſe the uſage of the language, who conforms 


to either ſide T. This divided uſe hath place 
ſometimes in ſingle words, ſometimes in con- 


ſtruction, and ſometimes | in 2 ; in all 


+ The words nowiſ/e, norway, and fbaways, afford 4 proper 1 
ſtance of this divided uſe. Vet our learned and ingenious lexi- 


cographer hath denominated all thoſe who either write or pro- 


nounce the word noways, ignorant barbarians. Theſe i ignorant 
hatbarians (but he hath ſarely not adverted to this circum- 
dance) are only Pope, and Swift, and Addiſon, and Locke, 
and ſeveral others of our moſt celebrated writers. This cen- | 
ſure is the more aſtonifhing; that even in this form which he 


has thought fit to repudiate, the meaning aſſigned to it, is 


ſtrictly conformable to that which etymology, according to his 
own ex plication, would ſuggeſt. See Johnſon's Dictionary on 


the words #ow1i/e and away, particularly the ſenſes of Ways marked 


with theſe numbers, 15, 16, 18, and 19. 
B b * Lück 
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| ſuch caſes there is ſcope for choice; and it be- 


longs, without queſtion, te the critical art, to 
lay down the principles, by which, in . doubtful 
caſes, our choice n be directed, ; 


1 F vY 2d 9 boy? «I he: {2 410i 427 Nis £3 % 
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 FHERE 8 anion; ſors differences in' angle 


words, which ought ſtill to- be retained. They 


are a kind of ſynonymas, and afford a little va- 
riety, without occaſioning any inconvenience 
whatever f. In arrangement too, it certainly holds, 
that various manners ſuit various fyles, as vari- 
ous ſty les ſuit various ſubjects, and various ſorts 
of compoſition. For this reaſon, unleſs when 

ſome obſcurity, ambiguity, or inelegance is 
created, no diſpoſition of words which hath ob- 
rained the public approbation, bught to be alto- 
gether rejected. In conſtruction the caſe is 

ſomewhat different. Purity, perſpicuity, and 
elegance generally require, that in this there be 
the ſtricteſt uniformity. Yet differences here 
are not only allowable, but even convenient when 


0 eg with Seren ee differences i in the 


+ Sach are, ſubterranean aid i esa 0 
dad homogeneous, authentic and authentical. ifle and iſland, 
mount and mountain, clime and climate, near and nigh, be- 
twixt and between, among lt and among. amidſt and amid. 
Nor do 1 ſee any hurt that would -enſur f. om Ry ye 


> 
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application. Thus the verb to found, when uſed 
literally, is more Pröperly followed by the pre- 
poſitiom on, as, The houſe was founded on a rock; 
in the metaphorical application, it is often better 
with in, as in this ſentence, They maintained; 
that domĩnion is founded in grace. Both ſen- 
tenees would be badly expreſſed, if theſe prepo- 
ſitions were tranſpoſed,:though chere are perhaps 
caſes wherein either would beg good. In thoſe 
inſtances, : therefore, of divided uſeg which give 
ſcope for option, the following canonslare hun- 


5 bly propoſed, in order to aſſiſt us in aſſigning the 
1 preference.” Let it, in the mean time, be re- 
; membered, as a point always preſuppoſed, that 
the authorĩties on the oppoſite ſides are equal, or 
— nearly ſo. Whemthoſe of one ſide greatly pre- 
is Ponderate, it is · in vain to oppoſe the prevailing 
d uſage n Cuſtom, hen wavering, may be ſwayr. 
Ne ed but when reluctant, will not be forced. And 
re in tl this department a perſon never effects ſo little, 
en AS. hen. he raten top much 5 JED ME 
he [214 12281 v3 0 el of e i ts 84 1 | bro Canon 
5 l at gon! v 7100 #{t {04 rr 

ad : 5 For this ROE it is 40 ne 3388 mich Johan. 10 pro- 
6 nounce.t he word neaus a plural, (whatever, it might have been 
* in 252 of digney and Raleigh) fince cuſtom hath. evidently. 
be- | 

0 determined otherwiſe. Nor is the obſervation, on the letter [4] 
mY in his Dictionary well founded, that <* it ſeems to be cſtablilhsg 


5 as a rule, that no noun ſingular ſhould end with l. ] ſingle ;?? 3 


= the | e amends, Jummons, feus, genus, ſpecies, genius, chorgr, 
l- Bb 3 and 
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daun the feb. 


Tun firſt canon, then, ſhall bs When uſe is 
divided as to any particular word or phraſe, and 
the expreſſion uſed by one part hath been pre- 
occupied, or is in any inſtance ſuſceptible of a 
different ſignification, and the expreſſion em- 
ployed by the other part never admits a differ · 
ent ſenſe, both pexſpicuity and variety require, 
that the form of expreſſion. which is in eee in- 


Nance ſtrictly univocal, be wh 


For this anos NW 6gnifyiog: any 1 
is preferable. to caught, which is one of our de- 
fectiye verbs: by conſequence, meaning conſe- 
quently, is preferable. to of conſequence; as this 
expreſſion is often employed to denote-moment- 
ous or important. In the prepoſition toward and 
towards, and the adverbs . and forwards, 


and ſeveral others, ſhow the contraty. For the ſame reaſon the 


words averſe and ar, are more properly conſtrued with to 
than with from. The examples in favour of the latter prepo- 
fition, are beyond compariſon outnumbeted by thoſe in favour 
of the former. The argument from etymology is here of no va- 


lue, being taken from the uſe of another language, If by the 


ſame 'rule we were to regulate all nouns and verbs of Latin 
original, our preſent ſyntax would be overturned. , It is more 
conformable to Engliſh analogy with 10; the words diflike and 


yo nt. e are thus conſtrued. 
5  back- 
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Wannen and backwards, the two * are uſed 
indiſcriminately. But as the firſt form in all 


theſe is alſo an adjective, it is better to confine 


the particles to the ſecond. Cuſtom, too, ſeems 


at preſent to lean this way. This principle like» 


wiſe leads me to prefer extemporary as an adjec: 
tive to extempors, which is properly an adverb, 
and ought, for the ſake of preciſion, tobe re- 


flrained to that uſe. It is only of late thiat this laſt 


term begins to be employed adjectively. Thus 
we ſay, with equal propriety, an extemporary. 


prayer, an extemporary ſermon, and, he prays ex- 


tempore, he preaches extempore. :iÞ know not how, 
Dr. Prieftley hath happened to mention the term 
extemporary, in a way which would make one think 
he conſidered it as a word peculiàr to Mr. Hume. 
The word hath evidently been in good uſe for a 
longer time than one thinks of ſearching back in 
queſt of authorities, and remains in good uſe to 


this day. By the ſame rule we ought to prefer 
ſcarcely, as an adverb, to ſcarce, which is an ad- 


jective; and exceedingly, as an adverb, to exceeding, 


which is a participle. For the ſame reaſon alſo 


Jam inclined to prefer that uſe, which makes ye 
invariably the nominative plural of the perſonal 
pronoun thou, and you the accuſative, when ap- 
plied to an actual plurality. When uſed for the 

Vol. I. Bb 4 ſingular 
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1 

ſingular number, cuſtom hath determined that it 
ſhall be you in both caſes. This renders the di- 
ſtinction rather more important, as for the moſt 
part it would ſhow directly whether one or more 
were addreſſed; a point in which we are often 
liable to miſtake in all modern languages. From 
the like principle, in thoſe verbs which have for 
the participle paſſiye both the preterit form and 
one peculiar, the peculiar form ought to have 
the preference. Thus, I have gotten, I have 
hidden, I have ſpoken, are better than I have got, 

I have hid, I have ſpoke +. From the ſame prin- 
Ciple I think ate ĩs preferable in the preterit tenſe, 
and enten in the participle, to eat, which is the 
conſtant form of the preſent, though nn 
alſo uſed for both nn — iron BY! 


4 TD Ms in this tain concerning the 
participles, I agree entirely with all our approved 
modern grammarians, I can by no means con- 
cur with ſome of them in their manner of ſup- 
porting it. We ſhould be immediately ſhock- 
* ed,” ſays one of the beſt of them , ** at T have 

* knew, I have ſaw, T have gave, &c. but our ears 
: 4 Yet I ſhould prefer * I have held, belped, melted," 1 

have holden, holpen, molten, theſe laſt participles being now ml 
1 Lowth's Introduktion to Engliſh Grammar, 
PT fo 1888 e 
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. are grown familiar with J have wrote,” I have 

4 drank, I have bore, &c. which are altogether | 

as barbarous. Nothing can be more incon- 1 

ſiſtent, in my opinion, with the very firſt prin- | | 

ciples of grammar, than what is here advanced. [ 

This ingenious gentleman ſurely will not pretend, 

that there is a barbariſm in every word. which | il 

ſerves for preterit and participle both, elſe the fl 

far greater part of the-preterits and participles of [| 

our tongue are barbarous. If not, what renders | | 

many of them, ſuch as loved,-hated, ſent, brought, [[ 
good / Engliſn when employed either way? 1 

know no anſwer that can be given, but cuſtom; 

that is, in other words, our cars are familiariſed 1 

to them by frequent uſe. And what was erer ll 

meant by a barbariſm in ſpeech, but that which 

ſhocks us by violating the conſtant uſage in 
ſpeaking or in writing? If fo, to be equally. bar-. 

barous, and to be equally ſhocking, are ſynony- 
= mous; hereas to be barbarous, and to be in fami- 
N liar uſe, are a contradiction in terms. Yet in this 
ö manner does our author often expreſs himſelf. 
Þ No authority,” ſays he in another place, . is 
« ſufficient-to-juſtify ſo manifeſt a ſoleciſm.“ 
i No man needed leſs to be informed, that autho- 
rity is every thing in language, and that it is the 
| want 
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Pon this reaton I prefer centenipurary 0 n 
porary. The general uſe in words compounded 
with the inſeparable prepoſition can, 4s to retain 
the In] before a confonant; and to e punge it be- 
fore a vowel or an [h] mute. Thus we ſay rom. 
diſciple, conjuncture, comontitant; but co=tqual, co. 
eternal, co incide, co-ſeir- I know but ofie excep- 


tion, which is co- partner. But in dubious caſes 


we ought to follow the rule, and not the excep- 
tion. If by the former canon the adverbs back- 
wards. and forwards are preferable to backward 
and forward; by this canon, from the principle 


of analogy, afterwards and'homewards ſhould be 


preferred to afterward and homeward. Of the two 
adyerbs thereabout and thereabouts, compoundgd 


of the particle there and the prepofition, the 


former alone is analogical; there being no fuch 


word in the language as abouts, The ſame holds 


of 


1 
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of hereaboub and wheyeabout. In the verbs to dare 
and to need, many ſay, in the third perſon prefent 
fingular, dare and need, as he need not go; he 
dare not do it.“ Others ſay, dures and meds, As 
the firſt uſage is exceedingly irregular, hard 
any thing leſs than uniform practice could au- 
thoriſe it. This rule ſupplies us with another 
reaſon for preferring ſearcely and exereding i as ad- 


_ verbs, to ſcarer and exceeding, The phraſes Would 
70 God, and Would God, can both plead! the au- 
thority of cuſtom; but the latter is ſtrictly ana- 


logical, the former is not. It is an eſtabliſhed 
idiom in the Engliſh tongue, that any of the 
auxiliaries might, could, would, ſhould, did, and 
had, with the nominative fubjoined, ſhould ex- 
pres ſometimes a ſuppoſition, ſometimes a with: 


_ which of the two it expreſſes in any ee 


eaſily diſcovered from the context. Thus the . 
expreffion * Would he but aſk it of me, denotes 


either Jf he would, or I wiſh that he would but 


aſk it of me. Would God then, is properly, I 
wiſh that God would; or 0 that God would. The 
other expreſſion it 1s Tae. to reconcile to 


analogy in any way *. For a like reaſon the 


What bas given riſe to it is evidently the French Pit 8 
Dieu, of the ſame import. But it has not been adverted to (ſo 


ſervile commonly are imitators), that the verb plaire is imper- 


ſonal, and regularly conſtrued with the prepoſition a; neither 


of which is the caſe with the Engliſh vil] and <vould. 


phraſe 


eee ib nag eee, e 


| and never ad mit n pr poſiion ook 
ue thy wy which is an ad ve oſ herum 
* arte 1 cds Lee a0 


ab. and in ethos duden, if cuftoms 
A uc ne OY BEE . Ty 3 * det . if p gen 
LE ere teen eee be ende 


2 to —— —.— made. e. the end of the ffreenth cen | 


tury. 1 haue ſubmy ſed "my ſelle to "tranflate into Engylfhe 
* the legende of ſayntes 'whyche is called ſegenda autes in la- 
* tyn ; That is to ſaye, the golden legende. For 3 60 Wd yſe 
«* as golde is mooſt noble aboue all « Other. metallys 

* wyſe is thys legende holden mooſt noble. aboue "all "other | 
fi werkes,” About the time that our. 7 0 ver jon "of _the 
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wiſe; A A Theſe always preſar vel che S 


| aun. 2 

ing in Adair ee it ought. eee 
though anomalous. In theſe matters it is fooliſh 
to attempt to ſtruggle againſithe ſtream. All 


that I here plead far . whep,cutk 


'® 


analogy, ſhould, doci 2 che 71 Ron. ln he de | 


termination. of. this tiene ipfance, 1, Ger 
Fred Dr. Prieiiley. Sometimes whether is fol- 


lowed by no, ſometimes. by not. For inſtance, 


ſome would ſuy, & I hethet he ill or no; others, 
© Whether he will or nat. Of theſe it is the latter 
only that ĩs agulogical. There Is an el liphs'of the 
rerb in the laſt clauſe which hen yu ſupply, you 
find it neceſſary to uſe the adverh not, M hether 
che WII 

both the preceding canohs we ouglit always: to 
fay rend in the preſent off the indicative and of 
the infinitive and never ven, as is ſometimes 
done. The latter term hath been pre-vocupied 
by the preterit and the patticiple paſſive; beſides 
that it is onh/ in this application that it can be 
faid: 60 be ee For this reaſon, 


vor C arora oi bol pid of 
babe. was: wage, he” old uſage was wearing. out. The 
phraſe in like avi occurs but once,” (Matt. xi. 24.) whereas 
the compound germ litradiſ octurs; frequently. We find in ſe- 
veral places, on 1ig aviſe, in any. wiſh. and in nb wiſe. The, 
two firſt phraſes : are” now obſolete, and the third ſeems to be in 
the ſtate which Dr. Jobaſon n 5 47 
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K third cation i, When che 


preffivhs are in other reſpects equal,” that ought 
to be pteferred which Ts moſt agreeable ee ie 


ear. iI YI3ASSE 411 1 25 — — oc EEE * N 
4 ; 8 | 


es . 1 7 e 4 5 505 * 5 rot 


Tube are 8 3 à greater ee, 
being obſerved than any other, it having been 
the general bent for ſome time to avoid harſ 
Dounds and unmuſical periods. Of his we hae 
many examples. Delicateneſs hath ve Ty properly 
given way to delicacy 3 and for a like reaſon au- 
thenticity will probably ſoon. diſplace. authentical- 
neſs and vindiftige diſpoſſeſ vindicative alas 
ther. Nay, a regard to found hath, abe in- 


ſtances, had an influence on the public. choic ice, 


to the prejudice. of both the former cane 
which, one would think ought: to be regarde 
of more importance. Thus the. term [ingenuity 
hath obtained, in preference to ingeniouſneſs, 
though the former cannot be deduced. analogi - 
cally from ingenious, and had beſides been pre- 
occupied, and conſequently 1 would be equiyocal, 


n a regular derivative from the term ingen . 
out, 


» 
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Tus en ume ib Inf caſes wherein W 
the foregoing) rules gives either ſdle /a ground e 
preference, a. regard to ſimpkeity (n vieh Fins: 
clude ety molegy en eee N _ 
termine e our choice. 1 
. a n ar 24, re Eng 26 
Van het age Ti TY be: ines : 
food to comprehend Ao brbyity; for that ex- 
breffion is always the fimpleſt which, with ceuat | 
purity and perſpieniity;'is the briefeſt. We have, 
for inſtunce, ſeveral ative verbs; which are tet 
either with or without Fprepoſition, indiſcrimis 
ately” Thus we faß either graph ot accept If, 
admit or admit M, approve or approve & in like 
nanner addreſt or addreſs to, Alain or attain to. 
In ſuch. inflances it will hold, J ſuppoſe, pretty 
generally, that the ſimple form is preferable, 
This appears particularly in the paſſiye Voice, 
in ubich every obe mult {ce the difference. A 
pPreſent was accepted of by his friend.“ His 
' excuſe was admitted of by his maſfer-— The 5 
' magiſtrates were addreſſee to by the townſmen,” 
are per much worſe than, His prefent wat 
„ crrptel 


4 


3 


ehe 17 his fr 


* mitted by his maſter. The e, 0 : 
4 * addreſſed by the townſmen,* We have but too Y 


vard, igjointed ſort of com- 


1 without necedity.. Now if; 01 
poſition ſhould - obtz in in the active: voice. 8 -the 
rules of ſyntax wilt abſolutely 


gimens,. and then the. prepoſition i is neceſſary to 


one of them, as I addreſs myſelf to n 


„ They addr reſſed t e e Apollo 
es caſes l es Hot hs . bas | 
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FIR and ſimplicity; determine us in preferring 


ſabtract to ee and conſequently Jubtrafio 
: „ E 2 * 4 2 
to Ker br „ 200 "I 0 
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. '* Subrrat iel Reed Rod Stipe! mw" 
"fiber Latin verh /i&trabo, in the ſame way as 44 from u, 
tte ſupine of. ago, and tranſate from tranſatum, . che ſupine of 
 transfero © But it would be quite unexampled | to derive the 
Engliſh verb from the French ſcutrdj#e.” i Beſides) there is net 
another inftance in che language of a word beginwing wh the 
Latin prepaſition feb, where the fab i is followed by an 5, unleſs 
uber. the original word compounded with the prepoſition; be⸗ 
gins with ans.” Thus we Tay /ub/eribe from Jubrand Jorith, 
uli from fub and to, Jubfitute from ſub and latus. But we: 


cannot cog Julfiradt from fub and te there being nd ſuch | 
word 


j 
— 


ught ROI z 


requn eit zin the 
paſſive. Sometimes indeed the verb hath t d- 


ar 
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Aittt unten THO eee, ft * e 


Tur fifth aud WO Weg 
to e + broken n 8 is in che” 5 
be Gd eser ls: Fe ene f ab, 
log, nelkber Std ner Aiplicity, ee 
Prong "it is afeſt to prefer tut mens 5 
ner hien is oft <onforinable to angie 


tink,» big} 5d Wen e SRE 2858: N red 2 4 
Tube tslfeunded on u very plain maxim; that: 
in Angdage7 as inf ſererat; other things change . 
itſelf, undes when it is clearly advantageous; is 

ineligiblei: This affords'arjcther reaſon for pre- 
 ferring that uſage whichl⸗Giſtinguiſmes ye as the 
vomindtibe phat of th when more that due 

re ad dreſſed, from youthe aceufative,” . Is 
ay be romarked, e Wie tion is very 


as welk in bene eb e N 
ton too is particularhbincentiveto it. The. words. . 


ouſly} though 10 as 81 6 
ay diffcreh6e but in chrerſpelling. The old way i 2 
cauſey, which, as there appears do good reaſon for 

vord. There can be vo doubt, therefore, that a miſtaken ety. 


mology, arifing from an affinity to the French term, not in the 


verb, but in the verbal * has given riſe to This harſh ano- ; 85 
maly. 


Vol. . © os e akering | 


e it, ae to be held "A beſt. The al- 
teration, | ſuppoſe, hath ſprung from ſome miſ- 


ut the etymology ; hut 


| nation had ben ink, the, reaſon would pot. bas 
been eienr It tends, beßdes, either to in- 
ated: prapunciation, or ta add ig 
dn m in orthography Gy far too n: 


merous already), wich which the lapgnage. is en- 
cumbered. Much the ſame may be faid of Jail 


have been firſt uſed is probable, from the yalger 


and goal. allen and gooler. That Jail: and i 


tranſlation of the Bible 1. The quatations on 


the other ſida fram. Shakeſpeare, are not much 


do be minded, as i it is well known that: his editors 
have taken a good deal of freedom with his or- 
thegrüphy. The argument, from its derination 
_ from the French gedit, is very putril 
{ame reafon we ought: to write jarter, and not 


garter, and plead the ſpelling of the French pri- 
; mitive Jarliere. Nor would it violate. the las af 


k in Engliſh, mare to ſound the [ja} 


F. it were written. [ga], eg 
0 en rg CT W i 
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hogs wilt mere ep 01,4014 + 1.04 w 
. COME now. to the ſecond queſtion or aſver; 


tainin g bath the extent of the authority, elai me 
by 1 1 and th the 1 Zightful pre © erogatives of gri- 


tici m. A. n no term, idiom, or application thaj | 
is totally. uni pported by uſe, gan be eme 


Ne 
to be g god; 1 "ix eve every . idiom, an d applica 
695 that i is countenancec by uſe tobe eſteemed. 


| d, and he FOG 44 A | 
good 114871980 t erefofe worthy, x is retained 2.4 
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ſome. 1 nah len may very. . be 
checked by criticiſm, - which ] hath a ſort of nega- 
tive, and though 1 not the cenforian power of in- 
ſtant degradation, the e privilege of remonſtratings 
and by. means. of "this, when uſed, diſcreetly... 5 of 
bringing v what i is bad into diſrepmee, and ſo can- 
celling 1 it gradually ; 3. but which, hath, no- poſtirs 
Tight to eftabliſh any thing. Her power too is 
like e eloquence; the — on us 9 purely 
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by perſuaſion, depending for ſucceſs on the ſo- 
lidity, or at leaſt the ſpeciouſneſs of ans Er 
wents; whereas, cuſtom, hath. an .unaccountable 
and irreſiſtible, influence over us, an influence | 
which i is prior to perſuaſion, and independent of 
it, nay ſometimes even in Contradiction to it. 
| different m 10des. of expreſſion, chat which 
che to be favoured by general practice x ma 0 
be denominated beſt; becauſe cſtabliſhed; but it it 
cannot always be faid with truth, chat it is efta- 
bliſhed be cauſe, beſt. And therefore, | OY 4 
f agree in the general principles maintained by | 
Prieftley + 4 on this ſubject, 1 do not coi nGur in 
this ſentiment a8 holding univerfally, that *« the, 
6c beſt formis of ſpeech will in time eftablim 
10 themſelves by their own ſuperior excellence.” 
Tie and chance have an influence « on all things 
human, and on nothing more remarkably | thanon 
finguage; inſomuch that we often ſce that, of \ vari- to 


ous forms, [thoſe will recommend, themſe]ves, ar 0 at 
cbme into gefleral uſe, which, if abfiradily en- lat 
ſidered, Are neither the. fimpleft nor the moſt for 
agreeable t to the. car, nor the moſt wn poi 
to Analogy. - And though we cannot fay pr ; om 
perly of ay expreſſion which (has he fot ſigr 


. A to os Rudiment of f Real Gm. 55 
59 = 


e uſe, that it is barbarous, we wage admit 
W A it. __ be ama 25 


4 * 11 37 "1 þ act 5 
| F 10 21112 . 2 


1 is: EB Ig L een n ich 


meaning, that Swift, in the propoſal above quot- 


ed ꝰ, affirms, that, there are many groſs ĩm- 
« proprieties vhich, though authoriſed by prac · 


_ * tice, ought to be diſcarded. Now, in order 


to diſcard them. nothing more ig neceſſary 


than to diſuſe them. And to bring us to 


diſuſe; them, both the example and the argu- 
ments of the critic will have their weight A 
very little attention will ſatisfy every eee 
perſon; of the di ference there is between the bare 

omiſſion, or rather the not employing of tnt 


is uſed, and the introduction of what is unuſual. 
The former, provided what you ſubſtitute in its 


ſtead be proper, and have the authority of 'cuſs 
tom, can never come under the obſervation, or 
at leaſt the reprehenſion of a reader; whereas the 
latter ſhocks our ears immediately. Here, there» 
ſore, lies one principal province of criticiſm, to 

point out the characters of thoſe words and idi 

oms which deſerve to be disfranchiſed, and con- 
ſigned to perpetual oblivion. It is by carefully 
filing off all roughneſſes and inequalities, thatlan- 
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deed is an effect of taſto. And hence it happens, 


that the firſt rudiments of taſte no ſooner appear 


in any people, than the language begins, as it 


were of itſelf, to emerge out of that ſtate of 
rudeneſi, in which it will ever be found in unci- ; 


vilited nations. As they improve in arts and 
 Keiences, their ſpeech reſines; it not only becomes 


richer and more comprehenſive, but aequires 

and harmony. 1 
This: effe&t taſte inſenſibly produces among the 
people long before the language becomes the ob- 
je& of their attention. But when eriticiſm-hath 
called forth their attention to this object, _— 


greater preciſion, perſpicuity, | 


2 «pop that the effect will be e -1 


ths een no 15 certain, 1 


: hand. that in the declenſion of taſte and feience, 
language will unavoidably degenerate, and though 
the critical art may retard à little, is will nerer be 
able to prevent this degeneracy 


neracy. I ſhall there- 
fore ſubjoin a few remarks a form of 
eanons,-in relation to thoſe words or expreſſions, 


bich may be thought to merit degradation 
Wes the yank. they have hitl 


erto maintained, 
fabmitting theſe remarks entirely, as every thing 
of the kind muſi be fubmitted, to pelt 96 
termination of the im s publie, | 


2 8 Cann 
b £5 ; % 
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gunges, like metals, muſt be poliſhed, Thie in. 
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"Canon the bu. 
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geg firſt canon on this ſubject i is, "An —. | 


and phraſes which are remarkably harſh and un- 


harmonious, and not abſolutely e Yo way 


a be judged worthy of this fate. N 


1; CALL a word or phraſe füll tes 


when we have! no ſynonymous words, | in the eyent 
ofa difmiſtion, to ſupply its place, or no way of con- 
veying properly the ſame idea without the aid of 
cireumlocution. The rule, with this limitation, 
will, 'T believe, be generally afſented | to. The 
only difficulty is, to fix the criteria by which 
we may difcriminate the obnoxious words from 
all others. : e 


7 7 bog. 4 4 OY 


Ir abend be on chat we have li bed on 


one eriterion, when we have found a decom pound 
or term compoſed of words already compounded, 


whereof the ſeveral parts are not eaffly, and there- 
fore not cloſely united. Such are the words bark. 


Fated- ne, ſhanit-faced-neſs, ut-ſucteſs ful-nefs, df. 


intereft-ed -neſs, wrong-headed -neſs, tender-hearted- 
ws, They are ſo heavy and drawling, and with- 
al iv Iſt compacted, that they have not more vi- 
vacity than'a e to r ppp oy fog 
defect ol harmony. Chg 
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ANOTHER - criterion. is, when 2 word is M04 
formed and agcented as to render it of difficult 

- utterance to the. ſpeaker; and Conſequentiy dif- 
greea le ig found to the hearer. T his kappehs in 
two caſes; firſt, when the Ollables which imme- 
diately follow theaccented fyllable, are fo Crowd. 
ed with conſonants, as of neceſſity to retard | the 
pronunciation. The words gt 1 Pronleſs, chriniclers, 
conventi clers, conci piſcence, remtmbrancer are ex- 
amples of. this. The accent in all theſe is on the 
antepenultimate, for which Teaſon the hp lat 
ſyllables ought to be pronounced quick; 3 ching 
ä ſcarcely pra Ag ticable,on account of the number 
of: conſonants: which occur in theſe, Sable. 
The. attempt to quicken the pronuncigtion, 
though familiaro to Englithmen, exhibits: 6 
85 ſtrangers the appearance of awkward, hurry, in- 
ſiead of that eaſy fluency. to be found) i in thok 
words wherein the unaccented ſyllables are n. 
turally ſhort... Such are. tivity, vdnity, avidity, 
all accented. in like manner. on the. antepenulti- 
mate. N The ſecond caſe i in which 2 ſimilar diſſo- 
nance is found, is when too. many ſyllables,follow 
the accented ſyllable, For though: theſe. be na- 
turally ſhort, their number, if they. exceed two, 
makes a diſagrecable pronunciat ciation. Examples 
of this are the words; primarily, cirſerily,, f inumarily, 
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now prevails in regard to the manner of accent 
ing ſome words, would alter, as we cannot af; 
ford to part with every term that is liable to ex4 
ception in this reſpect. Nor is a change here 
to be deſpaĩred of, ſince we ſind ĩt hath happened 


to ſeveral words already, as the Places which 


_ accupy'if ancient F uf 


0 ovþ 18303 203 0! ay Sloqtn. cr Tdguc ied 


Ann coltction E eee 
gend ſy liable i is repeated „or followed by ano- 


ther ſhort or unaccented ſyllable very much re- 


ſembling. This always gives the appearance of 
ame ad eee Such are the 

Farriering, sillily;; We have not 
eee chargeable with this fault : nay, ſo 
early have the people been ſenſible of the diſa- 
greeable ſound occafioned by ſuch recurrences, 
that it would appear they have added the ad- 


verbial termination to very few of our adjectives 
ending in ly. I believe there are no examples ex- 


tant of eavenlily, godlily, timelily, dailily. Johnſon 
hath given us in his Dictionary, the word Jowlily, 


la is as bad as any of them, but without 


quoting 


* 


R  peremptorineſs, vindicative ;" all of 
which are accented on the fourth ſyllable from 
the endit It were to be withed; that the uſe which. 
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Ears — as; ae deb, aeg diy 


ſerved both for ;adjeftive and adverb; though 


this too hath its inconvenience... It deſerves our 


- notice, that the repetition of a ſyllable is never 


offenſive, when either one or ene ue = 


A 0%: 253C67 a, 8 
BEI DEG the a1 1 know. of 
that ought to diſpoſe us us to the total Aue of 


| the collifion of conſonants, Which, neverth 


our eee wy 


which do not ſuggeſt to the hearer the dilagres- 
ing, are by no means a ſufficient reuſbn fur the 
— of an uſeful term. The monoſy la- 


bles. judg'd, 
eee offenſive, appear not in che leaſt ex- 


eeptionable, compared with the words aboremen- 


Tioned. It would not do cl to introduce ach 
hard and firong ſounds tool zquently ; but when 


they ate uſed ſparingly ant property, they have 


even z good effect. ricty in ſound is advan- 
bs vr to a ngk: nd bee 


ve 


| homely, courtly, - tomeiy, ſeem always! to hare 


words really fignificant, . A little harſhneſs wo 


dridg'd, grudꝝ d, which ſome harte 


cn U. 7 30 RH ETO RICT es. 


"we ſhouldrhaye. fe or me ſounds: that are: rough and 
maſculine, as well. as Tome: that are ee | 
feminbe. 5: Gold ih en yard a ANAL 26 
7 F is heriny bh WP: Gy, 21 [!so 1 2 

1 4 o8gEn E this ke rather, becauſe T' think 
there is at preſent A greater riſk of going too; far 

in refining, than of not going far enough. The 
cars of ſome critics are immoderately delicate. 8 
A late eſſayiſtꝰ, one who ſeems to poſſeſs v e 
derable ſhare of ing genuity and tafte, propoſes! the 
utter extirpation of encroath, thcroachment,  incul- 
cate, pur port, methints, und fome others, the 

| preciſe meaning of which, we have no ſingle 
words in Engliſh that perfeAly expreſs.” An ear 
fo nice as to be hurt by theſe" & appears 1 to me in 
the fame light as 4 i ſtomach ſo fqueamiſh. as. ts | 
| nduſeats dur beef and beer, the ordinary food of 
the Country. Such ears, I ſnould ſay, are not | 
| adapted to our ſpeech, nor ſach ſtomachs to our 
climate. This humour, were it to become genes 
ral, would' have very unfavourable aſpe&t to the 
language; and it might admit a queſtion, whe- 
ther, on ſuch principles, if an expurgation' of 
the vocabulary were attempted, there would re- 


main one third of the whole ftock, that. would 
Ih 
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not be deemed worthy of xciſic "This would 

be particularly i inconvenient, if mots body 
as much an enemy as this gentleman ſeems to 
be, to all new-faſhioned terms and phraſes, We % 
ſhould: 3 aer money enow 1 . ee 7 


ſes ® Nr 79) 
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* n ad W by 14 Wer Und ls 
* ate allowed to be the maſt ſuſceptible of all ihæ groees of 
harmony, have admitted many ill-ſauoding words, Such ae 
in Greek ahne dal, reo dry tac bas, Kerr, fachulin fi. 
In the two laſt one fiads a diſſonant recurrence of the fame letter 
10 a degree. quite ynexampled with us, There ie however, 
ſuch a mixture of lang and ſhort ſyllables, as prevents: that dif. 
ficulty of utterance which was remarked in”ſome Engliſh words. 5 
Such are alſo in Latin, dixiſſis, ifiſinws, percrebreſeebant us. The 
laſt of theſe words is very rough, and the two fiſt have as much 
of the hiſſing letters as any Engliſh word whatever... The Italian 
in conſidered, and 1 believe juſtly, as the moſt muſical of all 

langnages, yet there are in jt fame ſaunds which even to in, ac 
enſtomed to à dialect boiſterous, like our weather, appear harſh. 
and jarring, Such are incrocicchiare, Jdtucciols ofo, Joregi jatrice. 
Phere is a great difference between words which ud K harſhly, 
bot are of eaſy pronus ciation to the matives, and thoſe words 
which even to natives occaſion difficulty in the -ugterance, and 
conſequently convey ſome idea of awkwardneſs to the hearer, 
whick is prejudicial to the defign. There are in the language: | 
of all countries, many words which foreigners. will find a diffi 
| culty i in pronouncing, that the natives have no conception of, | 
The Greeks could not eafily articulate the Latin terminations in 
ans and e. On the other hand; there-were many found ib 

Greek which appeared intolerable to the Latins, ſuch as words 
beginning with 99, J, «f, er, and many others, No peo- 

ple have fo ſtudiouſiy avoided the colliſion of conſogants as the 
Tralians, To their delicate ears pt, 455 and cs, or x; though 
8 5  belong- 
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This ſecond: canon on this 4 8 is, W bs 
etymology. plainly points to a ſignification dif- 
ferent. from that xhich the word commonly: 
bears, propriety. ang ſimplicity, both require its 
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Tris the word! \plainh, 8, when the ety- 
15 ONT 48 343 A" 7% f 
notes is from an cient or forei langu 
gy is n an ane yt or fore ign . nguage, 


or from obſolete roots i in our own language, or 
when i it is ; obſcure e or. doubtful, nor gar could N 
be had to it. The caſe is different , when the 


in Nr! \ ; 2 F n | 
roots eicher are, or tron appear 5 be,  Eng- 


liſh, are in preſent uſe, an Clearly ſuggeſt ane-⸗ 


ther meaning. Of this kind i; is, the word behaklen, 1 
for obliged, or. indebted. It ſhould regularly be ©. 
the paſſive participle of the verb t to behold, which | 


would conyey a ſenſe totally different. . Not that 


[1X0 
| confider t the term as equivocal, for in the laſt 
en 2 Ain 25 61 MH. een e . 


Were tems ſyilables;/ and interpoſed: 223 yowels;. 
are offenſive, nor can they-eaſily pronounce them. Inſtead of 
apto, and has, and Mlexandro, they mult ſay atto, and letro, a nd 
All-fandro, Yet theſe very people begin ſome of their Words 
with the three conſonants ur, which to our ears are perfectly 
ſhocking. It is not therefore fo much barſhneſs of ſound, as 
difliculty of utterance, that ſhould make ſome words be rejected 
altogether. © The latter tends to divert our atten tion, and conſe- 
quently to obſtru& the effect. The former hath not this ten- 


deney, . they be obtruded on us too frequently. 
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acceptation it hath long ſince been diſuſed, hay- 


ing been ſupplanted by Lehel. But the forma - 


ton of the word is ſoandlogical; ug to make it 
have at leaft the appearance of itmpropriety, Wheir 


it. The word deholding, ts expreſs! the fat 
thing, is fill more exceptionable than the other, 
bein IVE aQirve 


vith a wee. Tp ouchſafe, 


form with a gr Ive L f 
as Fan to condeſcend, is liable ta: a $milar ex: 


| ception, and for that reaſon, 1 more than for i its 
| harſhneſs, may be dilpe nſed w 


3 The erb to 


ET e 3 fi i, to fie, Ps 
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ordinary caſes renders the term fomewhar ii 


finite ;- and occaſions a degree of 'obſcurity':1fe- 
ithe introductiom of words which 


condly, bec 
never appear! but with: the fame attendants, gives 


the ſtyle an an air of vulgarity and ent. - Examples 


of this we have inthe words Hef, dint; whit; met, 
pre, and con, a. I . def go myſelt. for 1 
* thould like; as well tb go wytel He con- 


1 of argument.“ He made thens 


u, by i 


yield by d of am by force of arms. 


He is ut @ whit hafter, n better. The 
* caſe you merition is & moot Point, — 
ee e ee eee 
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Tux fourth and laſt canoh I propoſe; 1s; l 
(hole phraſes; which, when analy ſed grammati- 
cally, include a {6leeifm!. and all thoſe to which 


uſe hath affixed a, particular ſenſe, but which, ] 
Then. explained by the general andiefiabliſhed, | 
rules of the language, are ſuſceptible either of a 
 Lifferent, ſenſe or of no ſenſe, gught to be: dis- 
| carded cats, a N e q od 15 ory 


Fits tin, ine 


£ 
* 
| POT bade en An- : i 
eee, idiomatical, and bath bee 1 


3 6 
tl 

do ſuch a © hint l oth W "_ ; 
The auxiliary hag, joined to the infinitive,aftive N 
phi 


do; is à groſs violation ofitheirutes ofconjugat Þ 
tion-inigur language, and:though goed ue may Ml b. 
be conſidered as protecting this expreſſion from 
being branded! with the name of blunder; yet ©: 

as it is both irregular and eee f das fore- 1 


ping italtogether, 1 e e eu- — 
cifed in ſome eſſay . [whoſe name I. cannot nom on 
remember, and its nrigin very naturally ac- "IN 
r 0: - x counted * 


8 


both of 1 ve and of 1 would, ma which hath: 
been at firſt ignorantly reſolved into T had, when 
it ought to have been Twould; The phraſe thus 
frequently miſtaken; hath. come at'length to eſta- 
liſh itſelf, png mag on its s own foot. e 
2088 ahi end ort, e 
| grammatically, leads to a geen gr ſenſe from 
what the words in conjunction commonly bear, 


is, He fings a good ſong; for he fings well.” 


| The plain meaning of the words às they ſtand 


con nected is very different, for WhO ſees not 


that a good ſong may be ill ſung? of the ſame 
ſtamp is, He plays a good fiddle,” for he 
plays well on the fiddle.” This ſeems alſo to 


bs Whether wih e — 3 we ſhould 1 Es 094 
phraſes by this means, 'by that meant, it it a means, ad liable to 
the ſame exception, is perhaps more doubtful, Prieſtley conſiders 
the word means as of both numbers, and of ſuch nouns we have ſe- 
veral examples in the language, But it may be objected, that as the 


| fingular form mean is ſiill frequently to be met with, this muſt | 


inevitably give to the above phraſes an appearance of ſoleciſm, 

| in the judgment of thoſe who are accuſtomed to attend to the 
* fules of ſyntax, But however this may induce ſuch critics to 
void the expreſſions in queſtion, no perſon of taſte, I preſame, 
will venture ſo far to violate the preſent uſage, and conſequently 


« this mean,” or By that mean. —_ 
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want a {lee We. ſpeak indeed — 
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mia bas Stent 1-30. ug a 1 ko _ 


i 2 „nnz the tþird, * . ſcargely be 
cConſidered as literally conveying any ſenſe, may 
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3 be ranked a number of vile, but gommon phr 
| Cl ſometimes. to be, touns in god authors, like 
ſhooting at rovers, having a month's mind, currying 


{| 55 12 lance, ad any; others. Of = 
3 fame kind alch, though:nat fepreben 

the ſame degres, is the, ierten uſe; that 

Io ſometimes uu de. of certain verbs, as. And for 
ſiſt, le Hands upon ſegurity.s!: | the fe for. un 
Aan, I eee You. take me, 


Wo NT 4 rag not held 1. in one Wind, Bat of. al 
| kinds, the worſt is that v herein the words, when 
| conſtrued, are ſuſceptible of no meaning at all 
| deb an expreſſion is the "tall allowing,. Then 
were ſeven ladies in the company, every one 
1% en than another,” by which! ir is intended, 
1 Are to. denote, that the) were all, yery 
n. Que prettior, e there is ano- 
_ ther leſs pretty. but where every one is Pettler, 
there can be none leſs, and conſequently 
more pretty. Such traſh is the diſgrace of any 
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cn. O Mb 46, 
phraſes of this ſbrt; ag ie uritekt have aftected 
to do, under the ridiculotit Hotion of A familiar | 
and eaſy manner, ig not to fer off the riches of - 
language, but to expoſt its rags. As ſuch idi- 
oms, thereſote;"&rr allke againft purity, fink- 
plicity} perſpicuity, and elegance, they are en- 
titled to ty 1 From the eritic. A few of 
theſe in the writings of good authors,” 1 fall 
here Gtrhlon to point out, when Lehne! to SIRE 
of the ſoleciſm and the! 8 Ps 
80 much for dle ben of verbal exit, 
_ property ſuctcted the characters of good 


| uſe, propoſed in the preveding chapter for the 
detection of the moſt flagrant errors in tue 


. 
| choice,” the cot ucxon, and the application of 
» vords. The firſt for bf theſe canons are intend- 
„a to faggett the principles by which our choice | 
e ought to be Arectecl, in Cafes wherein uſe itfelf 
© WW i warring; and the four luft to point out thoſe 
„ WM farther improvements which the critical art, 
x5 MW vithout” excteding her kegal powers, may affiſt 
0- in producing. There ate, indeed, who ſeem diſ- 
poſed to extend her authority much further. 
Bur we ought always to remember, that as the 
principal mocde of improving Aa language, Which 
ſhe is eee employ, is by condemning 
D d. 8 „ 
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I | and exploding, there is a e We 
leſt ſhe carry her improvements this way too far. 
Our mother - tongue, by being too much impair- 
ed, may be impoveriſhed, and ſo more inju ed 
3 an copiouſneſs and nerves, than all our, refine- 
9 ments will ever be able to compenſate. For this 
| reaſon there ought, j in ſupport of ever 


— 4 $ * 
K : Aon, rata ie ragte whe 


y ſentence 


| | of proſcription, to be an evident plea from the | 
| principles « of ee pee (Of harmo . 
1 | Ir fo, the want of. ciymology, pF he be : 
il | fe opinion of ſome grammarians, cannot be 1 
| reckoned 4 ſufficient ground for the ſuppreſſion ; 
1, ofa ſignificant term, which hath come into. good . 
| uſe. For my part, I ſhould t think it as unrea - r 

ſonable to reject, on this account, the aſſiſtanc 0 


of an expreſſiye word, which opportunely offers | by 
> Tn ſervice, when perhaps no other could ſo ex- 
It a adlly anſwer my purpoſe,, as to refuſe the need- 


"i ful aid of a proper perſon, becauſe he could give 
i no account of his family or pedigree. ,; Though WW a. 
10 what is called cant is generally; not neceſlarily, | * 
nor always, without etymology, it is not this 5 
| | defect, but the baſeneſs of the uſe which fixeth ceit 
| | = on it 0 diſgraceful appellation. No abſolute 2 
| monarch hath it more in his power to nobilitate how 
ow 1 2 perſon of obſc ure birth, than 1 & is in the . wy 
| So 64 „ N 
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of . uſe to ennoble words of low: or dubious 
extraction; ſuch] for inſtance, as have either 
ariſen; nobody knows how; like fb, banter, bigot, 
fob. fipant, among the rabble, or like "1 
ſprung from the cant of manufacturers. It is ne- 
yer from an attention to etymology, which would 
frequently miſlead us, but from cuſtom, the 
only infallible guide in this matter, that the 
meanings of words in preſent uſe muſt be learnt. 
And indeed, if the want in queſtion were mate- | 
rial, it Wen equally affect all thoſe words, no Re 
inconſiderable part of our language, whoſe de- 
| ſcent is doubtful or unknown. Beſides, in no 
| caſe: can the line of derivation be traced back- ; 
wards to infinity.” We muſt always terminate in 

ſome. words of whoſe yo th account can 
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+ Dr. cya! ago nethiitetdivg his ret | 
learning, penetration, and ingenuity, appears ſometimes, if 1 | 
may adopt his own expreſſion, . loſt in lexicography, hath 
declared the name punch, Which ſignifies a certain mixt liquor! 
ery well known, a cant word, becauſe, being io appearance! 
without etymolagy, it hath probably ariſen from ſome ſilly con- 
ceit among the people. The name Herlet, which ſigniſies ano- 
ther known mixture, he allows to be good, becauſe it is Atabic; 
though, for aught we know, its origin among the Arabs, hath 
been equally ignoble or uncertain, By this way of reckon- 
ing, if the word punch, in the ſenſe wherein we uſe it, ſhould 


1 any a N be imported into Arabia, and come into uſesſ 5 
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that what hath been Bid os this topia, relate 


rauuſtitch,  dumbfound 3 or by betraying) fame: fri« 


* 2 > n 3 
. e 


tranſmogrify, baubuoxle, 'tapſytmruy, Pelimell. heb 


come it; but nothing can add dignity t chat 


Ir gught, at the ſame tima, ta be obſeryed. 


N to ſuch words as bear no diſtinguiſhable 
ges of the baſeneſß of their ſouice g the dn ſe in 
quite different in regard to thoſe; terme, which 
may be: faid to proclaim their vile and deſpi- J 
cable origin, and that either by aſſociating dia- 
greeable and unſuitable ideas, 28 belhytimben, ia 


volous humour in the formation of them, ad 


tenſtelter, hurlybur ly. Theſe . may all nd a place 
in burleſque, but aught never to ſhow them- 
ſelves in any ſerious performance. A perſon o- 
no birth, as the phraſe is, may. be aiſtd te the 
rapk of nobility, and, which is niure, may be- 


man, or fit him for the company of gentlemen, 


who. bears indelible marks, of the aun in his 
look, gait, and whole eee 10128216057, pins: 


a fot *© Lnollis ifs nwo” aid 10008 you: 
One it would 3 goad Arabic, ak ugh jt he bus cat Rug 
liſh. 35.their- Herbst, though in all likelibood but cant Arabic, 
makes. eg This, I 8275 en tome: very o. 
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In archite@ine it | 
deſigns! ſhould eweute his ow pliins; he may" 
therdfore be an eSHent WAY TH this why; 7h 
has neither iH wor pred df unbwhrpy ' 1 0n 
the cntrary, it is equally indumb'nt cn the ora 
to deſign an#366xtcnte; HE dught there“ 
fore to be maſter ofthe fangtiage hier be ſpeaks - 
or writes,” and ib be Cnhable of adding to grant” 
matic'parity, thoſe higher qualities of elottrion; 
which will give grace and energy to His dif ot 
| propoſe, then, in the firſt place, by way of 


Fe. 


lying" the foundation F, to confider"that parity 


which he hach in cemmn wIth MAG gramme 
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and then proceed to conſider thoſe. ee * 
6 which are reer bene 
Ir was alſo obſerved before'®, that thei ark : of 


the logician is univerſal, the art of e ron 


_ . marian aner By conſe 


make ns, of. Cams tongue, 
: which, the obſervatiens to be. made wall de ada 8 
ed, and from which the illuſtrations to be pre 

wa will be, taken. Lat-+Eoglih: a. 0e. 
tongue. This, is a preſe ence. to A 

ſurely entitled from thoſe ho w. WI Pure 
Englith then, implies three Gier 5a d that the 
| words. be Engliſh. ;. ſecondly, dhat their Conftruc-: 
tion, under which, in our tongue, arrangemen 
alſo is comprehended, bein che Engliſh idem; 
thirdly,” that. the words and phraſes be employed 
5 to expreſs the reciſe meaning which cuſtc ee 
e de i hu ar 57 i 
10 N ae wo 1 94 015 + ri! 240 4655 7 
N the 5 n)] Siven, it t will, be 
8 evident on reflection, chat chis is one of thoſe 
qualities, of which, though the want expoſes 2 
writer to much cenſure, the poſſeſſion hardly 
entitles him to any praiſe. The truth e in 
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a kind of negative quality: Ae aten ind 


rians the denomination of 
the conftruktion of the ſentence may not be i in 
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confiſting more in an exemption from „eri 
blemiſhes, than in the acquiſition of any excel - 
lence, It holds the ſame place among the vir- 
tues of elocution, that juſtice holds among the 


moral virtues. The more 8 ek is, e | 


PG 10 


the more blamable the tranſgr f 
merit has the © obſervance. Grace + and energy, 


13H Al N 


on the contrary, are like genero fity.. and public, | 
ſpirit. To be deficient. in theſe: ; virtues, is not. 


treated as criminal; but to be'eminent for the 


practice of them, is. accounted, meritorious, As, 
therefore, in what regards: the laws of purity, 


the violation is much more r ey than, 


E 31 


the'obſervance, Iam upder t] agreeable ne- 


ceſſity of taking my Hlaſtracns on this arte, 
yes from the former. Is 9. + | ht by X Vid... +3 : 972 1 


2 N 1 5 E 4 L 3 +. * + pw 
riod \ ms, 430 SF: we! 8 mf A 2 1171 10 244 my _— 
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ee it vas 4 fad, implies Ys things 
Accordingly, in three different ways it 8 in 


liſh. ”Y his fault hath received from gramma- 


7 rbariſm. Secondly, . 


the Engliſh idiom This hath gotten the name 
of f foleciſm. Thirdly, the wore sand phraſes may 
f be x employed to expreſs (he, preciſe meaning: 

NEE „ | Wu 


injured.” Firſt, the words ſed may not be Eng- | 
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proper and exp refhive i in, the. days 5 "forefs 
nee e r gn: 2 1 e 
thers, are become as range 75 ur as, 
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many parts of their garb. would be to our eyes. 


And if fo, ſuch words h aye no more title 4. . 
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foreign words, to be introduc at reſent at; for 


; | though they are. 19 5 Þ totally u 1 ao as to 997. | 
{hall 


cafion obſcurity ty, 'a £ fault which 5 * 

fr ward, their ee > Unufusl, and... 
» FEY F290 1 H We 975% Ya 8 1 | 
| their form i is 0 antiquated, f t rfectly 5 
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ridiculous, they, at leaft ne” 5 tion of 
n hach mat abi diſtribution, lost. lb. % 
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cap. 6. 1 quæ 9 E 1 propria, dur comte 
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Kiffnels 
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fliffneſs and affe ation We onght, the | 
not only to avoid words, that are no longer un- 
derſtood by any but critics and antiquariags, 


__ Right! tepid; math” oft, il; ue muſt 


alſo, when eee 12 and on ſerious "ſab- 


the Arrdlertteen af good uſe for er 
that it be:ſych-2s obtains rs of dne 
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SG indulgenoey however; on ahis; a8 d | 


on ſeverab:other/articles, as wat hinted alieady;; 
— 10 poets; ee accounts j and 
u wich the hows ofiverfifieationtubje# 
them." / Beſides, in treating tome topics; paſſages 
of ancient flory, for eumple ner eee 
ſometimet n ſyitablenefs: in the intro | 

old words; In certain kinds of ſtyle, When uſed 


ſpwingly and with judgment; they ſer ve to add | 
the venerable" air oh antiquity” tts ihe itarrative. 

In burzecgue ald they often produee à good | 
nn; een an ald ſides, bat this. 
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ſpecies of writing is not firidtly. ſubjected 
laws of purity. 1115 SELFTO We BOVA 8 1 * 3 Tet 


m7 reg 438 7 1 42 1 71110 N j 7 18 4 ee 


Fag. = By the uſe. of 1 new "wards 5 0 


5 as; tribe of barbariſms much woe 
numerous, is conſtituted by new words. Here 


: indeed he hazard/is more imminent. as che ten- 


our laugusge is in Sreater dan 
helmed by an inundation 
of any other ſpecies: bf deftr 
aountticls, +; one 191 199 for: by by 


wanted ; that Reben e db; bur by xfin 


can 80 be fipplied hre Bunten fc] 4 | 
When words are introduced by any writer, from | 


⁊ fort of neceſſity, in order to avoid tedious and 


languid circumlocutions, there is reaſon to be- 


liere they will ſoon be adopted by others con- 


vinced of the naceſſity, and will at length be na- 


turaliſed by the public. But it were to be wi 


ed, that the public would ever reject thoſe whict ; 
are obtruded on ĩt nierely through a licentious 
affectation of novelty. And of this kind der- 


85 are moſt of the ou. and * which 


hag! have, 
* ; N 1 's : A : 4 
oy : 


vethout its, mu there i is Gt: 4 meanneß in | 
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have, in this century, been Fi (OR from 
France. Are not pleaſure, opinionative, and 
ſally, as expreſſiye as volupty, opiniatre, and ſar- 
tie? Wherein is the expreſſion laft reſort, inie- 
rior to dernier reſorts. Kern rn, to beaux arts; 
and polite Ulerature, to belles lettres? Vet ſome 
writers have arrived at ſuch a pitch of futility; 
as to ĩmagine, that if they can but make a ifew | 
trifling changes, like aimable for amiable, pdliteſſe 
for politeneſs, delicateſſe for delicacy, and; n 
for haughtineſs, they haye found ſo many gems, 

which are capable of adding 2 wonderful luſtre 
to their works. With ſuch, indeed, it ĩ is in vain 
to argue ; but to others, who are not quite ſo un- 


reaſonable, I * Eau to cp the aden 
ing We $4 ede ee ene 


3 tent agdinps ctai-heanely 
"= IRST,, it ee de. to he Ng jog chav he 
rules of pronunciation and orthography in 
French, are ſo different from thoſe wbichiobe 
tain in Engliſh, that the far greater part of the 
French- words lately introd uced, conſtitute ſo 
many anomalies with us, which, by loading 
the grammatical rules, with. exceptions, greatly 
corrupt the Smplicity; and nen 55 our 
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Nox is this the: only way in wich men wur. 


rupt its fimplicity; let it be obſtrbed further, 
| thatione of che prineipel beauties of any.Uin\ | 
gange; and the moſt efential to fimplitity, u- 
ſults from this, That à few: pluin und primitive 
have, by an amibgy which | 
hach  infenfibly eftablithed itſelf, given riſe to 


: words called roots, 


an infinite number of derivative and compound 
words; between Which and che primitlee, and 


between the former and theif conjugates," there 
is a refemblance- in ſenſe, correſponding. to that 


which there is in ſound. Hence it will happen, 
chat a word may be very emphatical in the lags 


guage to which it owes its birth, arifing from 


the light that is reflected on it by the other wordt 


of the ſame etymology ; which, when it ig tranſ- 
planted into another language, loſes its emphaſis | 
entirely. The French word eclairtiſſemem; for 


inſtance, is regularly deduced thus: Bdlaircifſe- 


ent, eclairciſſe, aclaſncin, eclair, nnd an is 


the etymon; -whence-alfo are (deſcen 


ment, clart6, clarifies, clarification, telaivers The 


E like may be obſerved in regard to Conni Tur; 


reconnoitre,  agremens, and a thouſand: others. 
Whereas, ſuch words with us, look rather like 


ous than like . part of our own e | 
| 855 | , Ty 
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They are very meh in dhe Condition of :exiUds, 

mai having been driven from their families, re- 
ens friends, are compelled to take refuge 
in a country here there nt 4 ſingle perſon 
ne they can claim a. cẽ,EZion, either 


munen by alia. _. * bel a 10 


NU m en! 0 oth a 

Bur the pains of this on vin e 
plead, that as the French is the finer language, 
ours muſt certainly be improved dy the mixture. 
Into che truth of the hy theſis: from which-they . 
argue, 4 ſhall not now/inquirie.!: le ſufficetk for 
my Preſent purpoſe, to ohſer ve, that the 'comſe- 
quence is not logiral, though the ples — | 
A liquor produced by the/irbixture of ts li- 
quors of different | qualities; will oſten prove 
worſe Dunne THE CR — hy 
ood offi Latin; eee 


| 


tion in the Romans of Greek words and idiom 


(ikke the paſſon of the Engliſh for whatever % 
imported from France) as much, perhaps, us by 
any thing, the Latin was not only: uiciated, but 
loſt almoſt entirely, in a few venturies, that 
beauty and majeſty which we diſcover in the 
nothing contributed more to. the preſervation of 
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| the Greek n native purity for ſuch'a; 
amazing number of centurĩes, unexampled in the 
hiſtory of any other language, than the contempt 
they had of this practice. It was in conſequence 
of this contempt, that they were the firſt/who 
branded a foreign term. in any en mow writers 
with the ba name of barbariſm. ; 
55 7 1 „ An $3127 5 0 [ec T 2 FL, Ws 18 
N his ies confiderations which.ought 
efpecially to weigh wy authors, and hinder them 
from wantonly admitting ſuch: extraneous! pro- 
ductions into their performanoes. One is, if 
theſe foreigners be allowed to ſettle amongſt us, 
they will infallibly ſupplant the old inhabitants. 
Whatever ground is given to the one, is ſo much 
taken from the other. Is it then prudent in a 
writer, to foment a humour of inden which 
tends to make the language of his country ſtill 
more changeable, and conſequently to render 
the ſiyle of his own writings the ſooner obſolete? 
Nor let it be imagined, that this i is not a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. Nothing can be juſter than 
Johnſon's manner of arguing on this ſubjeR in 
regard to what Swift. a little chimerically pro- 
- poſeth, that though new words be introduced, 
none n be permitted to become obſolete mw 


. Preface to the Diftonary, ER, 


Cn. I. 0 ETbR Mr th 
For hat makes A word obſolete] Put i gencraf? lf 
| thoughtacitagreementito forbear it? And what = l [| 
10 readily: produces this agreement, "as another 1 Wil 

cy, Li 


tern! which hath'"gotten k'voghe und curren 
and is always at hand to Tupply its place? A 
if thus; for ſome time, 4 word 18 overlooked 3 | | 

| 


neglected, how ſhall lit be recalled; when it hath 
once, by diſuſe, become eee F and, By: un 


Ml pA ti italy danced {50 01 


Iod on; n THOds: Oi it eie l Oi 
Tas oth er, conſideration is, that if he ſhould Se) 
not be followed. 3 in, the, uſe. of thoſe foreign, words, 
which he hath endeayoured to uſher into the lan- 
guage, if they 3 meet. not with, a faxourable res 
ception from the Public, they e ah 
pear as ſpots in, bis work. uch is the ar- | 
ance. which the terms ohne, Ignore, fraicheur, El 
adraitneſs, opiniatry, and, optmatrety,. barg at pre- e 
ſent in the writings.) of dome. i genious n 
ether, therefore, he be, or be not, imit⸗ | 
be will himſelf prove 2 loſer a at laſt. I might add | 1 
to theſe, that as borrowing r naturally. expoſeth ET 
to the ſuſpicion- of poverty, this Poverty will 
much more readily, and more juſtly tov, be im- 


puted t to the writer than 10 the language. 
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ſcience, have an indiſputable title t to give names 
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to their own inventions and diſcoveries, When 
foreign inventions and diſcoyeries are»imported 
into this iſland, it is both natural and reaſonable | 
that the name ſhould, accompany the "thing, 
Nay, in regard even to evils of foreign growth, 
I ſhould not object to the obſervance of the fame 
rule. Were any one to inſiſt, that we have not 
in our language words preoiſely correſponding 
to the French galimatias, phebus, verbiage,/Iſhould 
not contend with him about it; nor ſhould 1 | 
perhaps diflike, that che very name ſerved ta 
wo, that theſe plants are the natives ofa a ranker 
ſoil, i did not ori pinally belong to us. But 
if the imroduction of exotic words were neyer . 
admitted, except in fuch cafes, or in order to fup- 
ply an evident want amongſt ourſelyes, we ſhould 
not at preſent have one Tach term where we haye 
fifty. The advice of the poet with regard to 
both the beforementioned forts of Prov i 


enen, good. O e A 


In words, 4 a5 then, the fame rule wil hot; 

_ Alike fantaſtic, if 00 new or old: ; 
Pe not the fiſt by whom the new 2 5; al | 
Ner yet the lat to lay the old adde, 5 7 ; rr 
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Tu third ſpecies s of barbarifm, * that pro- 
duted by new formations and compoſith ns, from 
 pritfitives in prefent ufe. I acknowledge, that 
when the Engliſh analogy is obſerved in the des 
rivation or compoſition, and when the new- 
| coine@& Mord is wanted in the language, greater 
liberty! ought t to be given on this article than on 
the former. The reaſon of the difference will 
appear kent what hath been bie already. But . 
ſtill this is a liberty which needs an excuſe from 
neceſſity, and js in no cafe pardonable, tinlef; the 
words be at leaſt not Uifagreeable to. the ear, 
and be ſo at analogically formed, that, a N 
without the help of the a ma 82 alt 
cover the meaning. 8 55 | 
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Ne if the oe of ata be requiſite, 
what quarter is is due to ſuch frivolous. innovations 
as theſe, Incumberment * _ , partie ®, martyriſed , 2 
acharifly e, analyſe *, comexity®, \Pottian'®, pla. 
tmician®, | peripatetician 85 Fythagoriciam e, * fe. 
tiaus +, ane T. acception.$, which were in- . 
tended ſolely to _ what had As been at 
* Bolingbroke. HIT 4 Plior. | ; 
t 9 No. 7 9 Hammond. | 
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leaſt as 7 expreſſed by encumbrance, portico, 


martyr'd, euchariſt, analyſis, connexion, floic, pla- 


tonift, peri patetic, pythagorean, ' fictitious, majeſtic, 
acceptation. And if any regard is due to the ear, 


what ſhall we fay of cannot call it the com- 
poſition, but- =the colliſion of words which are 
naturally the moſt unfit- for coaleſcing, like 
faintauthors, ſaintprotefrices, architectcapacity, 
commentatorcapacity, authorcharacter, and many 
others forged in the ſame taſte, to be found in the 
pages of a late right honourable author ? And 
laſtly, if the analogy of the language 1 
preſerved in compoſition, to what kind: of re- 
ception are the following entitled, which have | 
iſſued from the ſame ſource, ſelfend, ſelf paſſion, 
 ſelfa fect; ons, ſelf, prafice, e eee ak 


mirrourwriting * 


kts may, nin; be 1 that the em 
Y ſelf is uſed in compoſition with ſuch, latitude, 
that one can ſcarcely err in forming new words 
. With its aſſiſtance. But this is a miſtake. Ney 
; words may be formed by it; but they muſt be 
formed analogically. . . And the analogy of theſe 
' formations. may be underſtood from obſerving, 

that when analyſed thus, they ought NEV 
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to . exhibit the ſame meaning. Make one's fer, 
himſelf, herſelf, itſelf, or themſelves, as the- ſenſe 
requires, follow the laft word in the compound, | 
with the prepoſition intervening, with which the 
word, whether noun or participle, is uſually 
conſtrued. If the word be a ſubſtantive, the 
prepoſition is commonly of, if the paſſive parti- 
ciple, by, and if the active participle, no prepo- 
| ſition is requiſite. Thus ſelflove is the love of one's 
elf. In the fame way are reſolved, ſelfhate, ſelf- | 
murder, ſelf preſervation. When we ſay of a man 
that he is ſelfcondemned, we mean, that he is con- 
demued by * A een agen 15 A FINE 
Mas e 
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Ne o to e this rata what | is hp 
| meaning of the end of one's ſelf, the paſſion ones 
felf, the affections of one's ſelf, and the practice of 
ane g ſelf : And if ſome meaning may be affixed 
to any of theſe expreſſions, it is eaſy to perceive, 
that it is not the meaning of the author. Yet I 
can remember but two compounds that have ob- 
tained in Engliſh, which are not formed accord- 
ing to the analogy above explained. One is ſe l- 
_ willed, ſignifying perverſe, and now little uſed: 
the other i Is ſelfexiſtence, a favourite word of ſome 
Wee which, if it fgnify any thing 
„ Ee 3 | 0 more 
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more than what is properly and clearly expreſſed | 


by independency and eternity, ſignifies I know 


| not what. In new formations, however, the rule : 
ought to be followed, and mot the exceptions. | 
But what ſhall be ſaid of ſuch monſtors, as fe. 
Practice, bellyſenſe, and nirrourwriting ?.'Theſe, in- 
deed, might have been regarded as flowers of rhe- 
toric in the days of Cromwell, when a Jargon of 

remely 


*this ſort was much in vogue, but are ext; 
-unſuitable to the hafter . of the | aha 
Con age. ee uh ET NO 


3 
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modern refinement, I mean the alterations that 


have been made by ſome late writers on proper 
-names and ſame other words of foreignextraction, > 1 
and on their derivations, 0n'pretence of bringing 
them nearer, both in pronunciation and in ſpell- | 


ing, to the original names, as they appear in the 
language from which thoſe words were taken. 
In order to anſwer this important purpoſe, ſeve- 


ral terms which have maintained their place i in | 
our tongue for many centuries, and which are 


known to every body, muſt be expelled, that 


room may be made for a ſet of uncouth and bar- 
barous ſounds, with which our ears are unac- 


* to ſome 15 which. it is impoſſible 
| for 
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for us ſo to adapt gur organs, accuſtomed only E 
to Engliſh, as rightly Rae N 


Ir hack been the cee egen of pr na- 
tions, as far as I know; it was pany the 
cuſtom of the Grecians and. the R \OMANs, when. 
they introduced a foreign name into their lan- 
guage, to make ſuch alterations on it, as would 
facilitate the pronunciation to their own People, A 
and render it mare analogous to the other words. 
ce their tongue. There is an evident conveni- 

ence in this practice; but where the harm of it 
is, 1 am pot able to diſcoyer. No More can I 
divine. what good reaſon can be alleged for pro- 
ſcribing the name Zarogfter, til of late univer- = 
Bally adapted by Engliſh authors who had ooca- 
on to mention that eaſtern ſage, and the fame, 
except in termination, that is uſed in Greek and 
Latin claſſics. Is Zerduſht, which thoſe people 
would ſubſtitute in its place, a more muſical _ 


word ? Or is ĩt of any conſequenoe to us, that x 
is nearer the Perſian original? Will this ſound = 
give us a deeper infight than the ther into the © 
character, the philaſophy, and the hiftory of te 


man? On the ſame principles we are com: SP - 

manded by theſe refiners to baniſh Confucius for - 

the ks of Con-fyt-cee, and never again, on my 
E e 4 | 


k 
LS 
5 


Dieity more reverently: and intelligibly by the 
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of the charge of groſs i ignorance; to mention 
Mahomet, Mahometan, Mahomectiſm, ſince Molam- 
med, Mohammedan, Mohammediſm, are ready to 
ſupply their room. Muſſulman muſt give place 
to maſlem, hegira to hejra, and alcoran to koran. 
Tube dervis too is turned a dirveſh, and ney . 3 


ch is Crna into a oof a +6. 


\ 


. 4 
3 
Ef £5.44 
"4 


Bur why 4⁰ our modern we ns here? 
Ought not this reformation, if good for any 
thing, to be rendered more extenſively uſeful? 

Ho much more edifying would holy writ prove 
to readers of eyery capacity, if, inſtead of thoſe. 
vulgar corruptions, Jacob and Judah, and Moſes 
and Elijah, we had the fatisfaQion to find in our 

| Bibles, as ſome aſfure us that the words ougbt 
to be pronounced, Yagnhakob, and Yehudah, 1 
and Moſcheh, and Eliyahu ? ? Nay, fince i it 1 ems 

to be agreed amongſt our oriental ſcholars, that 
the Hebrew Jod ſounds like the Engliſh y before 
4 vowel, and that their vau, is the ſame with the 
German w, the word Fehovak ought alſo to be 


| exploded, that we may henceforth ſpeak of the 


« only authentic name 7 chowah.-—A reform of this 
kind was indeed, for the benefit of the learned, | 
e abroad more than two. centuries ago, 
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by a kindred genius of thoſe modern usb 
critics, one Pagninus a Dominican friar. In 2 
tranſlation which this man made of the ſeriptu es,” 


inte a ſort of Monkiſhi gibberiſh that he called 


Latin, he hath, in order to ſatisfy the 
the vaſt importance and utility of his work, in! 
ſtead of Eve, written Chauva, and for- Iſaiah, Jr 
remiah, Exekiei given us Nſahiahr, Irmeiahu, 
Fechezechel.——But know not how it hath hap» 
pened, that in this he hath had no imitators 
among men of letters. Probably upon the trial, 
people have diſcovered that they were eee 4 
1 e edified EW me e names a8 ad e 


: | | | 4 ; 1 e 3 ho ov "4 
"ets N, Tr th 5 „ Wai As : 


! 
fined almoſt entirely to Fore names, for my 
part, I can diſcoyer'no g good reaſon.” "Appella-. 
tives are doubtleſs entitled 65 a ſhare. Critics of 
this ſtamp ought, for example, boldly to reſolve, 
in ſpite of inveterate abuſes and plebeian preju- 
dices, never, whilſt they breathe, either to write 
or to pronounce the words pope, popery, and 

popedam, but inſtead of them, pape, papery; and 
papedom ; fince, whether. we derive theſe words 


J ⁰ͥ T TT Ov. nee 


— 
cd 8 
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F jmmediately from the French“, the Latin , or 
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baſe uſurper of a place which xightfully belong: 
to the a. The reaſon aſſigned for iny ing korgn, 
and not akeoran, is truly curious. Al, ſay hey, 
is the Arabic article, and ſignifies: the; conſe- 
is if we ſhould fay the aroran, we thould 
fall into a groſs pariſſology. It is. zu as if we. 
aid the the book, A plain illiterate man would 
think it ſufficient ta reply, What though al ſigni: 
6s fle in Arabic it hath no figniffcation in 
Eagtich, and is aply here the firſt ſyllable of a 
name which uſe hath apprqpriated, no matter 
| | how, to a particular hook. But if ye who are 
mſeoch deep ſchalars, and wonderful improvers 
; your mother-tongue, are determined to exclude 
this harmleſs ſyllable from gfcaran, act at leaſt 
conſiſtently, and diſmiſs it alſo from-akhymy, al. 
cave, alembic, algebra, almanac, and all the other 
words in the language that are. derived in the 
fame way, and from the ſame ſource. Indeed, 
it ĩs not eaſy to ſay where ye will ſtop; for if ye 
attend to it, ye will nd many words af, Latin or 
French origin, which und , in, on? of 
xeformation *. woody i berlin Ye ob. 
being: + 


* Suppoſe one of theſe Aviſtarchs, nn * ſugh.; geni- 
ous refinements, and thus criticiſing on the word awer fen; 
1 C This ſubſtantive is by divers authors diverſely conſtrued. 


© Some fay ee, a change others N Tram a 2500 "IP 
& both, | 


A Ws 
© 
„ 
" 9 
. oy 


cn. Il. [OP XHETDO RTC. hay 
ir s neceſfary to add, that if the Public give 


way to a humour of this kind, there will be no 
end of innovating. When ſome critics firff 


thought of reforming the word baſhaw, one 


wonld have it baſſu, another Pacha, and a third 
poſta; and how many more ſhapes it may yet 
be trans formed into, it is impoſſible to ſay. A 


late biftoriographer hath adopted juſt the half of 
Sale's reſormation of the name Mahomet. He 


reſtores the vowels to the places which they for- | 


« both, I e 10 a bund attach weit do ds idioms, 
© have alike deviated into the moſt ugly and deformed faults. 
« This judgment, how ſevere, ſoever, I am abie 10. ſupport by 
© an irrefragable argument. Averſun, according to its . 
a logy, denotes turniag from. The firſt ſyllable @- is, in the 


* original language, a prepoſition ſignifying from. It would 
therefore be abſurd to conjoĩin in the dame phraſe, with it, 


. © the prepoſition 26, which hath a contrary fignification : and to 


«uſe; From "after averſion, would render the expreſſion hide- 


£ ouſly pleonaſtic. In de fiance therefore of a habitude, which, 


. however ancient and univerſal, is the offspring of i ignorance, ; 


* we muſt, if we would ſpeak correctly, either ſay aver/ion a 
1 change, the fitt ſyllable 4 having the force of the prepoſition, 
© or, cutting off this prepoſitive, we muſt ſay <erfion from a 
* * change," If any. ſhould think this repreſentation exaggerated, 
| ter him compare the reaſoning with that which bath been ſeri 
ouſly uſed for mutilating the word - akcoran, and he will find it 


in all reſpects the ſame. It is, I acknowledge, of no conſe- | 


quence, whether we ſay alcoran, or koran; but it i is of conſe- 


| quence that ſuch a filly oy ore ſhall nat be —.— a ſufficient 


ea for innovation, 


merly 
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merly held, but Ame his altera ion o 


lſonants, never writing either Mabegiet or. Mo- 
Hammed, but Mabommed, In regard to ſuch 
Foreign names of perſons, offices, eras, and rites, 


it would be obliging in writers of this ſtamp, to 


annex to tlieir works a gloſſary, for the ſake of ; 


the unlearned, who cannot divine whether their 
newfangled terms ade to things formerly un- 


known, or are no more than the old names of 
tl em, newly. vamped and 


things familiar - to 
dreſſed. Surely, if any thing ne is ** 
| branded with the name ofi,pedantry, 
oſtentation of erudition, to the rej de ach. L £ 
a 19 gag e in rifles. 

So SHALL zul i mention ner fot of PO 


| . which alſo comes under this claſs, and 


ariſes from the abbreviation of polyſyllables, of 
lopping off all the 1y Uables except the firſt, or 
the firſt and ſecond. Inſtances of this are, ih 


for hypochondriac, rep for reputation, ult for wlti- 


mate, Penull for penultimate, incog, for incoguita, 
hy per for Ay bercritic, cxtra for extraordinary. 


: Happily all theſe affected terms have been denied 
the public ſaffrage. 1 ſcarcely. know. any ſuch 


{hat have efebliſhed themſelves, except mob for 


. ET ee Bi vl, 
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mobilé . And this it hath effected at laſtj not- 
withſtanding the unrelenting. zeal with which-it 
was perſecuted by Dr. Swift, wherever he met 
with it. But as the word in queſtion hath gotten 
uſe, the ſupreme arbitreſs of language, on its 
1 em would * as much n= 
at ard bin ering i it s ales public age 
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As to che UPI of adbreviatingiiae __ 
| fay very little, as it ſeems hardly now to ſubſiſt 
the end of the laſt century, and when, in the be- 
ginning of the preſent, it aſſumed to ſigure in 
converſation, and even ſometimes to appear in 
print, it was ſo warmly attacked by Addiſon and 
Swift, and other writers of eminence, that ſince | 
| then i hath beenin general een hardly daring 
| 
| 


"0 As 1 am Ailpoſed to think” that, in matters of this kind, „ | j | 
the Public is rately in the wrong, it would not be difficult to Ee Wh 


aſſign a plauſible. reaſon. for this preference. Fitſt, the word 
mobile, from which it is contracted, can ſcarcely be called Eng- © HANNA 
lim, arid; I ſuſpect, never had the ſanction of the public voice, | 
Secondly, there is not another word in the language that e- — | 
preſſeth preciſely the ſame idea, a tumultuous and ſeditious rout : | 

the word mobility, adopted by ſome writers, is a groſs miſap- 
plication of a philoſophical term, which means only Suſceptibility 
of motion; laſtly, the word mob is fitter than either of: thoſe ſor 
giviag riſe, according to the analogy of our tongue, to ſuch 
* derivatives as to 'o mob; mobbed, * mobber. 
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* in Now enter on als e dee of the fo ” 

Cond way by which the purity of the fiyle is in 
jured, the ſoleciſm. This is accounted by gram E 

marians a much greater fault than the former, | 


as it diſplays a greater ignora 
mental rules of the language. The ſole aim of 


nce of the funda- 


grammar is to conyey, the knowledge of the lan- 


guage; conſequently, the degree of grammatical 8 | 
demerit in een Mar, only be aſcertain- 


ed 


. 
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8 > appear in 2 — and never r ſhow 


Tus bed Claes of erkacifins laſs ee 4 
ds, and new formations © 


atzble and as national. There 
are many other ſorts of tranſgreſſion which might 
be enumerated here, ſuch as vulgariſms, pro- 
vincial idioms, and the cant of particular pro- 
feffions. But theſe are more commonly ranked 
among the offences againſt clogante, han amang 
mma ical purity, and will 
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oF by che en defloienty 1 this knowledge 
gts nchen d- This Puer ef ths wriie 


language, but only to employ the langus 
Wbich he ſpeaks or writes," in order te che: 
 raininent of ſottie further end. This know 


whiek he intends to inſtruc, to pleaſe; to move, 
4 


Wt every: dfunder, muſt be aſcertained by 


or less heinous," preciſely” in 


they do not darken the ſenſe, or ſuggeſt ſome 


ridiculous idru, the rhetorician' regards them as 


reaſon is, the former is aceuνHẽꝑed folely the ef- 


fect of negligence, the latter of affectation. 


of a noble ardour in regard to the ſentiments, is 
at the worſt a venial treſpaſs, ſometimes it is even 


wa againſt 'the laws: of ebetoger 


doth not purpoſe to diſplay dis knowledge in the 


| kv uſerl{-Gioty in We neument ou mehl by 


. by che orater's aecount, ie "t6 be 


a very different mea fur. Such offence is more 
ropo tion as it 
proves, 4 greater or ſinaller obſtruction to the 

ſpeaker's or writers aim. Henee it happens, 
that when ſbſeciſms are not very glaring, When 


Negligehoe in expreſſion, often tlie conſequence 


not without energy; affectation is * — 
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RE. THE PHIL | 
Ir onht alſo te be obſe 


| idle of ſoleciſt 
given to the ſpeaker than tot 


| hat in che ar 


tte writer who propoſeth to perſuade; er more, 3 


© © Areater-allowances are made, han t him 
1 4 : Propoſeth barely to inſtruct r Peace. 
mmore vchemence i re of 
. ect, the leſs correctneſs is ex 
manner of treating it. Nays! a a rem 
ficiency in this reſpect is not near ſo prejudicial 
280 the ſcope of the orator, as n ſorupulous 

| „ Which bears in it the ſymptoms, of ſtudy 
rt. Eſchines is ſaid to have remarked; that 
0. orations of his rival 


25 
* 


* | | Khenes, ſmelled. of the lamp thereby in 
. _ that; their ſtyle and compoſiti 
9 rate. If the remark is juſt; i it o 
| * 1 eſt cenſure that ever was 
| Ro: Bar, As the: 1 | 
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i | . eden. inaccuracies: ought. tp: be 
1 . Greg by a writer, for two reaſons. One is, 
EY that a reader will much ſooner; diſcover them 


ether is, as writing implies more leiſure and 
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| much greater indulgence! 48 | 


e ba | 


1s acen- 


d ee Deer : 


. than a hearer, however attentive he be. The N 


| feds of this 
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c. or. ETO fe ay. 
than is implied tn, de- 


umme olne 


is kind When diſcovered in the Yr; 
d, than e, eee 112 in the 


ffong xo bus near? 1 1 FL, 
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Per is poſſible! to fall; would be both a uſes 


'4 AC an endleſs taſk. The tranſgreſſion of any 


. of the ſyntaRtic rules is a ſoleciſm; and almoſt 


every rule may be tra greſſed in various ways. 


But as novices only are capable of falling into 


the moſt flagrant ſoleciſms, ſuch; 1'mean, as be- 
tray ignorance. in the rudiments of the tongue, 1 


ſhall leave it to grammarians to exemplify, and 
claſs the various blunder 
be committed by the learner. All I propoſe to 
do at preſent, is to take notice of a few leſs ob- 


ſervable, which writers of great name, and even 
of critical ſkill in the language, have ſlidden i into 
through inattention; and which, though of the 
nature of ſoleciſm, ought perhaps. to be diflin- 8 
Z guithed wy: che ſofter yoo e „„ 


1 


| | | 0 *1 am n ſenſible, ** ie A 3 5 this fas | | 


tion, I have been in a great meaſure prevented by the remarks 


of Lowth and Prieftley, and ſome other critics and grammarians, 
who have lately favoured the world with their obſervations, 
Since reading their publications, I have curtailed conſiderably 
what I had prepared on this. article ; for though L had rarely hit 
. ; TEE, upon 
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Tus frſt of this kind 1 ſhall obſerve is a mit - 4 


f take of the plural number for ihe ſingular, , The 
1 zeal of the ſcrahlim breaks ſorth in a en 


* ing warmth. of ſentiments and expreſſions, a 


te the character which is given us of him denotes 
* that generous ſcorn and intrepidity which at- 


* tends heraic virtue +.” Cherub and ſeraphare 


two nouns in the fingular mumber- tranſplantee 
into our language, directly from the Hebrew, 
In the plural we are authoriſed, both by uſe and 


by analogy, to ſap either 1. and Lechs — 


cording to the Engliih idi 


feraphim, according to the — The en | 


mer ſuits better the familiar; the latter the ſo- 


lemn fiyle, It is furprifing that an author of 


Mr. Addiſon's. diſcernment, did not, in cri- 


ticiſing Milton, take notice of a diftinAion 
which is every where fo carefully: obſerved by 

the poet. I ſhall add to this remark, that as 
the words cherubim and ſeraphim are plural; the 
opon the ſame examples, there was often a coincidence. in the 


matter, inaſmuch as the. ſpecies of fault animadverte@ on, ws 
frequently the ſame. I have now almoſt entirely eonfined my- 


ſelf to ſuch ſlips as have been overlooked by others, I ſay al 


 extirely ; for when any error begins to prevail, even à ſingle 


additional remonſtrance may be of conſequence; and in points 


on which eritics are divided, I. N it not nen ud 


offer my opinion. | 
+ Spectator, No. 327% 
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terms elerubim and fraphine, in Exprefiing the 
plural, are quite imptoper. Yet theſe barba- 
riſms occur ſometimes in our tranflation of the 
Bible; which, nevertheteſs, doth not once adopt 


the plural form cherubim and ſetaphim, to ex- 
preſs the fingular ; though one would naturally 


imagine, that this errot e, W have 
. ite is un other. 


cs derb are ice | fone in the way 
wherein the degrees of compariſon are a pplied 
and confirued. Some of theſe, I fufpect, have 
as 2 efcaped the animadvetfion of all our cri- 
Before I produce examples, it will be pro- 


. to obſerve, that the comparative degree im- 
monly a cortiparifon of one thing with _ 
one other thing ; the ſuperlative, on the con- 


plies 


trary, always implies a compariſon of one Fung 
with many others. The former, conſequently, re- 

quires to be followed by the fingutar number, 
the latter. by the plural. In our language, the 


conjunction than muſt be interpoſed between the 
things compared in the former caſe, the propo= 


fition CE] is A ak in the latter. 
Tu erte b an La; of wrotig Cots 


irudtion | in tho comparative: This noble na- 
| | "ES ton 
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, tion hath of all others. admitted fewer corrup- | 
Wo tions *,” a Tx he word feuer i is here conſtrued 8 


preciſely a5, if it were the ſuperlative..,, Gramma- 


tically thus : „„This noble nation hath admitted 
feuer corruption than any other.” Sometimes 
indeed the comparative is rightly followed by. a 


plural; as in theſe words, Fe is wiſer than we. 


But it cannot be conſtrued with the prepof - ; 
tion of, before that to which the ſubjeR i is com- 
pared. There is one caſe, and but one, where- | 


in the aforeſaid prepoſition is proper after the 
comparative, and that is, when the words fol- 


lowing the prepoſition comprehend both ſides of 


the compariſon ; as, He is the taller man of the 


two.“ In theſe words the two are included he ; 


and the perſon to whom he is compared. It de- 
ſerves our notice alſo, that in ſuch caſes, and 


__ enly in ſuch, the comparative has the definite ar · 
ticle the prefixed to it, and ĩs conſtrued preciſely 


as the ſuperlative; nay, both degrees are in ſuch 
caſes uſed indiſcriminately. We ay rightly, 
Either This is the weaker of the two,” gr 


the weakeſt of the two. If, however, we may 
form A judgment from the moſt general priny - 


cCiples of analogy, the former i is preferable, be- 
cauſe there are only 1 two things compared. 15 
* Switt's Mechanical Operations. 
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I snATL fubjoin' to this an inaccuracy, in a 
com pariſon of equality, where, though the poſi- 
tive degree only is uſed, the conſtruction muſt . 
be ſimilar to that of the comparative, both being 
followed by conjunctions which govern no caſe. 


«Suck notions would be avowed at this time 


Kg —- none but rofictucians, and fanatics as mad 
as them T.“ eee 75 the verb 


are being Pre 


A +; 3 5 if v4 ? 
# 2 4 OY It f 7 2A I IS 
* Ly 


Tr the Peres, as after the poſitive, a. 
than after the comparative, are conjunctions and 
not prepoſitions, ſeems never to have been que- 
ſtioned by any. grammarian or critic before Dr. 
Prieſtley. I readily acknowledge, that it is uſe 


which muſt decide the point; nor ſhould 1 hefi- 
tate a moment in agreeing to the notion he ſage 


geſts, if it were ſupported by what could be 
juſtiy denominated general and reputable uſe. 
But to me it is manifeſt, that both the moſt nu- 


merous and the moſt confiderable authorities 


are on the oppoſite ſide; and therefore, that thoſe 
inſtances which he produceth i in favour of that 
hypotheſis, ought | to be regarded merely as ne- 
gligences of ſtyle, into which (as I ſhall have 


ogcafion: to obſerve more fully” in 27 10 


i Bolingbroke's Ph. Fr. 24» 32 ; 
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even the beſt writers will ſometimes fall. ET Rat 


in the colloquial dialect, as Johnſon calls it, ſuch 
idioms frequently occur, is undeniable. In con» 
verſation you will perhaps ten times oſtener 
hear people ſay, There's the books you wanted, 
en There are the books; and You was 

« preſent,” when a ſingle perſon js addrefled, than 


you were preſent.” Vet good uſe. is always 


conſidered as declaring ſolely for the la&.mode 
of expreſſion in both caſes. The argument 


drawn from the French uſage, (which, by-the 


Way, hath no authority i in our WOE is not at 
all appoſte . „ MTS 
; { Hi or 


7 The Ae cate of their perſonal pronouns, nfivering 
to our me, thee, and him, are me, te, and le, not moi, ey and 
lui, In theſe laſt we have the indefinite form which ſerves, i in · 
differently as occaſion requires, for either nominative or accu- 
ſative, and to which there is nothing in our language that ex- 
actly correſponds. Thus, to expreſs in French, He and I 
are relations, we muſt ſay, Lui et moi, nous ſommes pa- 
+ rens,* But in Engliſh, Him and me, we are relations,” would 
be inſufferable. The nominatives je, tu, il, are never uſed by 
them, but when immediately adjoined to the verb, prefixed i in 
affirming, or affixed in interrogating. Lu every other ſituation 
the indefinite form muſt ſupply their place. Le Clere thus ren» 
ders a paſſage of Scripture, (Rev. i. 18.) „Moi qui vis pre» 
, ſentement, j'ai &t6 mort,” But who that underſtands Eng- 
liſh would ſay, Me who live at preſent, I have been dead,” 
Let this ſerve alſo as an anſwer to the plea for theſe vulgar, 
but anauchoriſed idioms, It is me, it is him, from the C moi, 
17 lui, of the French. I ſhall oblerve in paſling, that one of 

N 3 
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Bur ſuppoſing good uſe were divided on the 
preſent queſtion, I acknowledge that the firſt 
and ſecond canons propoſed on this ſubject “, 
would determine me to prefer the opinion of 
thoſe who; conſider the aforciaid particles as con« 
junctions. The firſt direcis us in doubtful caſes 
to incline to that ſida in Which tbefre is the leaſt 
danger of ambiguity. In order to illuſtrate this 
point, it ill de neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
doubt ĩs not properly Rated by ſuying with Dr. 
Prieftley; that the queſtion is, whether the no- 
minative or accuſative ought to follow the par- 
ticles than and at; but, whether theſe particles 
are, in ſuch particular caſes, to be regarded as 
conjunctions or prepoſitions. For, on either ſup · 

poſition, ĩt muſt be admitted, that in certain cir- - 
cumſtances the accuſative ought to follow, and 
not the nominative, But I inſiſt, that as in ſuch 
_ caſes there is a difference in the ſenſe; uniformly 
to conſider thoſe particles as conjunctions, is the 
only way of removing. the ambiguity. Thus 
[ fay properly, | J eſteem you more than they. 
Priefiley's quotations in fupport ef theſd phraſes, is defentible 
on a different principle, and therefore not to his purpoſe. It 
is not m you are in love with,” The me iz here governed by 


the prepoſition avith.” * It is not with me you are in love.” 
Un re are frequent in our language. | 


'® Chap X. Fart i. e | 
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will by conſequence render the expreſſion per- 
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I ſay bee all 5 1 AE ate you n more? thi 
them, but in a ſenſe quite different. If than is 
underſtood as a conjunction, there can be noching 5 
ambi guous in either ſentence. The caſe of ts 
pronoun determines at once the words to be ſup- 
plied. The firſt is, : I eſteem you more than they 
eſteem you.” The ſecond is, I eſteem you more 
than I eſteem them.“ But this diſtinction is con- 
founded, if you make than a prepoſition, which; as 
in every inſtance it will require the oblique caſe, 


fectly equivocal. For this reaſon, Iconfiderthat 


Aduotation from Smollet, (who is, by the byes ih 


only authority alleged on this queſtion) . Tell 
+5 the cardinal, that J underſtand poetry better 


than him,“ as chargeable not ſo much with 


inaccuracy, as with impropriety. The ſenſe it 


expreſſeth, is clearly, 1 underſtand poetry | bet. 


.f* ter than I underſtand him? But this is not 
the ſenſe of the author. The ſecond canon leads 
directly to the ſame deciſſon, as it teacheth us to 
prefer what is moſt agreeable to analogy. Now 

_ fhatis always moſt repugnant to analogy, which 


tends moſt to multiply exceptions. Confequently, 


to conſider the particles employed i in this man- 
ner, of Rating a compariſon as conjunctions, 
enen they are univerſally admitted to be in 


1 7 * N , * 
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every other caſe) is more analogical, than to con- 


ſider them as changing their uſual neee, | 


* character; i in ſuch inſtances, 1 CE CeTf) WHe 


3 agil 3 ={} 2 elt 
e proceed desde in — the 
fu perlative degree, appears in the ſubſequent 
quotation :. The vice of covetouſneſs is what 
t enters der peſt into the ſoul of any other *. An 
inſtance of the ſame fault I ſhall give from = 
writer of no ſmall merit for harmony and ele- 
gance. * We have a profeſſion ſet apart for the 
purpoſes of perſuaſion, wherein a talent of this 
Kind would prove the lixclieſt perhaps of any 
6E "at? I do not here criticiſe on the word 
other in thoſe examples, which, in my opinion, 


is likewiſe faulty, after the ſuperlative ; but this 


fault comes under another category. The error 
I mean at preſent to point out, is the ſuperlative 


followed by the ſingular number, * the deepeſt 


* of any other,” the likelieſt of any ad ; 
We ſhould not fay, e the beſt of any man,” or 
4 the beſt of any other man, for « the beſt of 
«| men.“ We may indeed ay, « He is the bideſt 
«© of the family. '” But the word family i is a col- 
lective noun, and equivalent to all in the houſe. 
In like manner it may be ſaid, T he eyes are 

* the worſt of his face.” But this expreffion is 


7 Suardian, Ne. "97 + Firz-Olborn's Letters, B. i. L. 24. 
Evidently 


1 OE 


9 n ee e — 2 * 3 
8 ” 8 — 2 


| e deficient. , The face is not the- ching ; 
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with which the eyes are compared, but contain 
the things with which they are compared. The 
ſentence, when the ellipſis is ſupplied, ſtands 
tkus, Of all the n of ee ne 
Mare the wor. u i c eFH, cg Katt 
4 aft 2 e cee 305; $66 bn) ene 
[ts e eee, zenſured, way be 
corrected by ſubſtituting tha com parative in 

room of the ſuperlative; ::5* The vice of covety . 
bs ouſneſs is what enters deeper into the ſoul than | 
am other; and; We have a profeſſion; ſet 
apart for the purpoſes of perſuaſion, wherein 


40 haps. than any other.“ 101 is alſo. poſible ua re | 


tain the ſuperlative, and render the expreſſion 
grammatical. Covetouſneſs is what f all ice : 
enters the deepeſt into the ſoul; and, 


66 herein a talent of this kind wana ee , 


Ihe a following Foe we 8 a | 


adjedive, which doth not belong to any entire 


word in the. ſentence as its ſubſtantive, but "= 
2 part of a word. The firſt project was to 
< ſhorten diſcourſe by. cutting polyſyllables into 
* one *.” The term one relates to Hillable, 4 


Voyage to Laputa, | 9 
Part 


grammatical. | The expreſſion is likewiſe excep- 
W on the ras of. ah MT but of n 
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Tb is an error of able deine kind! in the fol _ 
lowing paſſage. from Addiſon, My chriſtian 


and ſirname begin and end with the ſame let- 
*« ters 9.“ The word chriſtian is here an ad- 
jective, which bath for its ſubſtantive the laſt ſyl- 
alſo, e ere _ ſcore of CORES, 
of e r Peart an 


IN z z 1 9 © 
4 , COTE 74 4 Fi f VE T1 © ; 
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fuit the antecedent. Each of the ſexes,” fays 
Addiſon, ſhould keep within its particular 
N bounds, and content themſelves to exult with- 
« in their reſpective diſtricts . Themſelues and 


their cannot grammatically refer to each, a ſiugu- 
lar. Beſides the treſpaſs here is the more gla- 


ring, that theſe pronouns are coupled v with its, ro- 
n to "108 fame mm. ET Oe 


+ F 


| In no patter A good writers more 


frequently fall into miſtakes than in the verbs. 


„ Speftator, Ne, 50g, O. 1 Freeholder, Ne. 38 


part of the word polyſyllables. This is quite un- 


ſirname. The expreſſion is 
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Oft theſe I ſhall gire ſome ſpecimens out ofa 
much greater number which might be collected 
Ther ſirſt ſhall be of a wrong tenſe, : Ne will not 
* come unto me that ye might have ufer. In 
two clauſes thus connected, when the firſt verb is 
n the preſent or the future, the ſecond which is 
dependent on it, cannot be in the paſt. The 8 
words, therefore, ought to haye been tranſlated; 

that ye niay have life. On the contraryhid 
the firſt verb been in the preterit, the focond 
ought to have been ſo too. Thus, . Le jf 

7 not come to me, or, Ve did not come to. 
© me, that ye might have life, is entirelyigram-. 
matical. In either of theſe inftances, to uſe the 
pPreſent tente would be erroneous.” When the 

_ firſt verb is in the preterperfect, or the preſent 
perfect, as ſomè call it, becauſe it hath a refer : 

ence both to the paſt and to the preſent, the ſt. 

cond, 1.imagine; may be in eiiherſtenſe. Thus, 

Ne have not come to me that ye might,” or, 
that ye dee life,” TROOP? ogy uner- 
eeptbnablet ! E f on alf 


LET it be obſerved, that, in expreſſing abſtract 
or univerſal truths, the preſent tenſe of the verb 
ought, according to the idiom of our language. 


#6 i Þ- 5 9 9 


0 John Vs 40, 5 oP 46:36; 24 


on. att. I Oo | RH E 10 RIC. 446 


and perhaps of every language, always to be em- 
ployed. In ſuch caſes; the verb in that form 
has no relation to time, but ſerves merely as a 
copula to the two terms of the Propoſition. The 
cafe is different with: the paſt and the future, in 
which the notion of time is always comprehend- 
ed. Vet this peculiarity in the "preſent hatli 


ſometimes been overlooked, even by good au- 


thors, who, when ſpeaking of a paſt event which 
occaſſons the mertion of ſome general truth, are 


led to uſe the ſame tenſe i in enunciating the ge⸗ 
neral truth, with that which had been employed 


in the preceding part of the ſentence.” Of this 
we have the following example from Swift, 
which ſhall ſerve for the ſecond inftance of inac- 
curacy in the verbs. It is confidently report- 
. that two young gentlemen of real hopes, 


5 bright wit, and profound judgment, Who, 


upon 4 thorough examination'.of cauſes and 


10 effects, and by the mere force of natural abi- 


« lities, without the leaſt tincture of learning, 
"0 have made 4 diſcovery, that there was no 


9 God, and generouſly communicating their | 


Ma thoughts for the good of the Public, were 


ſome time ago, by an unparalleled ſeverity, 


" and upon Kno not what obſolete law, broke 
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« for blaſphemy v.“ a e made 


ee that there iz ho God.” b  Patolg. 


3 f 
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Tas third La thall be of a n mood, 
there 
Co | remenbereft that thy brother hath ought againft 
of thee + '—— The, conſtruction of the two verbs 
bring and remembereſt ought to be the ſame, 


EE thon bring thy gift to the altar, and 


as they are both under the regimen of the 


fame conjunction if. Yet the one is in the 
han, mood, * ber! in the indicative. 


| Tun fourth e thall be the omifiom. of | 
an eſſential part of one of the complex tenſes, the 


writer apparently referring to a part of the verb 


occurring in a former clauſe of the ſentence, 


although the part referred to will not ſupply the 


defect, but ſome other part not produced. Of 
this the following i is an example: «I ſhall do all 
l can to perſuade others to take the ſame meas 
* ſures for their cure which I have $.” Here 

we have a reference in the end to the preceding 


verb take. Yeti it is not the word take which will 


ſupply the ſenſe, but taken. This participle, 


therefore, ought to have been added. 


* . 
+ Matt. v. 23, 1 Guardian, Ns. 1. 
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eee of 
faulty reference to a part to be mentioned. 


This dedication may ſerve for almoſt any 


Has in this place being merely a part of a com- 
plex tenſe, means nothing without the reſt of the 
tenſe; Yet the reſt of the tenſe is not to be ſound 
in the ſentence. We cannot ſay, any book 


that has publiſhed,” no more can we ſay, ** that 


* has be publiſhed.” Corrected it would run 
thus, c that has been, or ſhall he publiſhed.” The 
word is ought to be a as . By 
to the Tenſe. by 


I $8ALL as produce a few inftances of in- 


accuracy, which reſult from coupling words to- 
gether, and aſſigning to them a common regi- 
men, when uſe will not admit that they be c 


an example in the conſtruction of adjectives: 
* Will it be urged, that the four goſpels are as 


© old, or even older than tradition“? The 


wards as old and alder cannot have a common 
regimen ; the one requires to be followed by 
the conjunction as, the other by than. If he had. 
faid, ** as old as tradition, and eren older; there 


would 
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would have been no error- I he comparative: 
this caſe, is not conſtrued with the precelti 

words, but with words which, being aſcertained 

1 by _ TO are nee e N ander- 
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} + T8 ALL exemplify the fame ĩnaccuracy in the 
conſtruction of verbs. . It'requireth few talents 
1 to which moſt men are not born, or at leaſt 
| 4 may not acquire v. Admitting.that the words 
it fo which are rightly conſtrued with the paſſiv6 
Il participle born, they cannot be conſtrued ' with 
the active verb acquire. For it ought to be noted, 
that the connexion between the au ee and 
the noun or pronoun governed by it, is ſo inti- 
mate, that there cannot be a beide to the one 
without the other. The laſt clauſe, therefore, 
ought to run thus, © or whick/at leaſt they may 
* not acquire.“ T he repetition of the relative 
makes the inſertion of the” perſonal; e | 


Ty N * * * I * 
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2 is an error of the ſame bind in the 
1 ſollowing: The court of Chancery 
-* frequently mitigates, and breaks the teeth of 

the common law .“ What is the regimen of 
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swift on Converſation, - Speslator, No. 564. 
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the actiye verb mitibbtes-2 Regutatly if ou ght to 
be, the tert; of the common Taw, as theſe words 


make the regimen of the other active verb breaks, 


with which the formet is coupled: But a8 this 


manner of conſtrulng the fentence would render 


the exprefflon highly lmproper, if not nonſenſi- 
cal, It is evidently the author's view, that the verb 
nitizates mould be conſtrued with theſe words 
the common law, which, being in conftriftion 
with the prepoſition of, (or, as ſome would call 


it, in the genitive) cantiot ſerve rogers 


1 


as the Fed of of an achve verb. | 
<> Grys hd Whig ae the 500 0 
Saint Patrick's, „ but power ehough to ioſult 


their ſoyereign, engtols His wass to them 


: ſelves, and to oppreſs and plunder theit fellow 


00 * ſubjeQs; they preſently grow: into good hu- 


mot, and good language towards the crown®.” 
d not like much grato into Ceod iumour, for 
growing good-hu moured, but Brow cats 7 


language is infulferable. | | 


9 At add 66 chelk an gen in the le Yui 
of nouns. There is never wanting a ſer of 
8 evil iprnmentss who eicher en en wind _—_ 
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5 private hatred, or « filthy. lucre Gs... are. always 
15 ant e ſay properly, . a man ac 


cimen in the goyernment. of a ſubſtantive: : 
There is one that will think herſelf obliged to 
of double her kindneſs and careſſes of me 1.75 The | 
word kindneſs requires to be followed by either to 
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out of. nad veal, or out. of private hatred,” but 


we ve cannot fay, if we would ſpeak, Engliſh, © ho 


T acts out of filthy lucre.” i He ought, therefore, to 


| have ſubſtituted i in the place of the two laſt words | 


the term avarice; or love of. filthy lucre,. either of 
which expreſſions: would have been rightly. con- 


| firued with the prepoſſtions,, bn wer Arne 


II. "erg © 14. avs = 
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or for, and cannot be conſtrued, with, the Prepo- 
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W often find fomething irregular in the ma- 
temen of the prepoſitions: for inſtance, in 


the omiſſion of one altogether, 2.0 He lamented 


. the fatal miſtake the world had been ſo long 


in uſing filk-worms ||.” Another in is neceſ- | 
fary, to complete the conſtruction, whether we 
| Wenge, the / in mentioned to belong to the Pe 


--+ Swift's Sermon on Falſe, Winch. wa io: lee 2 
1 Spec. No. 496 „ Vonge to Laputa. 
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ceding words, or to the ſucceeding. But as 
it would have ſounded harſhly to ſubjoin ano- 
ther in immediately after the former, it would 
have been beiter to give the ſentence another 
turn; as, He lamented the fatal miſtake in 
„which the world had been yy OO in 1 
« filk-worms 5%,” Ne 01 215907 9011 vey 
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Wu have a ſimilar old} though not ef ry 
prepoſition, in the expreſſion following : % That 
the diſcourſing on politics ſhall be looked upon 
as dull as talking on the weather +. Syntax 
abſolutely: requites, that the ſentence in this form 
ſhould have another ar immediately before the 
firſt. At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that 
this would render the expreſfion very inelegant. 
This dilemma might have been avoided by give 
ing another turn to the concluding part, as thus, 

——ſhall be looked upon as > ane di l . 


« « talking on the weather,” bop i 01; 946 
473: N og. Witt] e107 1 +6683 5d 1110 F 


Os an error in he wrong choice of a prepo⸗ 
fition, theſe words of the ſame author will fur- 
nith an example: The greateſt maſters of cri- 
* tical learning differ among one another t. Had 

* Voyage to Laputa. id r We. 36. 
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he ad « differ among themſelves,” the expreſſion 
would have been faultleſs, But the terms them · 
ſelves and one another, though frequently ſpnony- 
mous, rarely admit the ſame conſtruction. We 
cannot ſay one differs among anather. But we 
may ſay, ** one differs from another, or with 
* another ;” the former to expreſs a difference'in 
opinion, the latter a quarrel or breach. It ought, 
therefore, to have been. in che abave-cited "ny 
ſage, neee 911 


My: Mi LE, only add WES ITS or two of im- 
curacy in the conjunctions and the adverbs; firſt, 
in the conjunctions: A petty conſtable will 
<© neither act cheerfully or wiſely *,”: opal 

act neither cheerfully var wifely.“ en 

cannot en be as: ts ar. 5 


2 


7 ee of Aa in tis: 1 
you have in the paſſage following 35 Left! 
<< ſhould be charged for being worſe than my 
« word, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy my reader, 
« by purſuing my method propoſed; if perad- 
Few he can call to mind what that method 


x Was f. The adverb peradventure, PO 


Sides Free Thoughts, . 
1 Shafteſbury, Yol. I Mile; f. Ch. 325 
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gularly be conſtrued with the hypothetical con- 
junction F. It is only to affirmations and nega 


verbs denoting certainty, nme or _ 


Expreſſed! the fenſe of the. ariginat wich mare; aplicity and 


Cu. III. 10 RH ATOMIC 453 | 
a degree of evidence or credibility; cannot re- 


tions, not to bare ſuppoſitions, that all the ad- 


+I 


Ou an ne 

THz wining ſa in thi common verfion | 
of the Bible is hable to the fame cenſure: Mi- 
caiah ſaid; F thou certainly return in peace, 


* then hath not the Lord ſpoken by me +.” The 


tranſlators in this, as in forme ether places, have 


been mitted by a well- meant attempt to expreſs 


the force of 3 hebraiſm, which in wee _ 


My be em in een 
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* SHALE at this antitle be . ö 


from an excellent author, of which, indeed, it 


would not be eaſy to ſay in what part the ſole- 


ciſm may be difcovered, the whole paffage be- 

ing ſo perfectly ſoleciſtical. Ad he that would 
keep his houſfe/ in repair, muſt attend every 
* little breach or flaw, and fupply it immedi- 


* ately, elſe time alone will bring all to ruim; 
+ 2 Cron. wil. 27. Sad, is his French tranttatiobz Hach 


propriety : ** Michee repartit, Si vous el en Pale, le 


ws ae er me par ma bouche.“ 3 
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„how much more the common accidents of 
ſtorms and rain 2 He muſt live in perpetual 
danger of his houſe falling about his ears and 


* will find it cheaper to throw it quite down, 

and build it again from the ground, perhaps 
* upon a new foundation, or at leaſt in 2 new 
* form, which may neither 5 10 ſafe nor ſo 


| convenient as the old P. is impoſſible to 


analyſe this ſentence ANA or to ſay 


whether it be one ſentence or more. It ſeems, 
by the conjunction at, to begin with ia compari- 


ſon, but we have not a ſingle hint of the ſubject 
illuſtrated. Beſides, the introdueing of the in- 


-terrogation, How much more? after: olſe,. 
which could be regularly ſollowęd only by an 


affirmation or negation; and the incoherency of 


the. next clauſe, He muſt lle. render it indeed 
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might be multiplied almoſt without end. Let 
thoſe produced ſuffice for a ſpecimen. It isl ac- 
-knowledged; that ſuch negligences are not to be 
eonſidered as blemiſhes of any moment in a awotk 


of genius, ſince thoſe, and even worſe, may be 
| diſcovered, on a careful examination, in the moſt 


1 * for the Advancement of Rei, jon. Laſt ſentence. 
| EY celebrated 
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celebrated writings. It is for this reaſon ac- 

knowledged alſo, that it is neither candid nor 
judicious, to form an opinion of a book from a 
few ſuch ſpecks, ſelected perhaps from the diſtant | 
parts of a large performance, and brought into our 
view at once. Let, on the other hand, it is certain, 
that an attention to theſe little things ought not to 
be altogether diſregarded by any writer. Purity 
of expreſſion hath but a ſmall ſhare of merit; it 
hath, however, ſome ſliare. But it dught eſpe- 
cially to be remembered, that, on the account of 
purity, a conſiderable part of the merit diſcovers 
ed in the other virtues of elocution, to which it 
contributes, ought! undoubtedly to be charged. 
The words of the language confliture the niate- 
rials with which the' orator muſt work; the rules 
of the language teach him „by what management 
thoſe materials are rendered uſeful. And what 
is purity but the right uſing of the words of the 
language by a. careful obſervance of the rules, 
It is therefore juſtly conſidered as eſſential to all 
the other graces of expreſſion. Hence, not only 
perſpicuity and vivacity, n even amen 
auimation derive a nr eee gi, 
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_ laſs of faults againſt; purity, to which I ga 


the name ef impr The barbariſm ig 
an oſſenge againſt etymalagy, the ſoleniim 


| againſt ; iy ntax, the imapropriety; againft-lexic " 
graphy. The buſineſs of the lexicagrapher is: P 


align to eyery: word: of the language, therprediſe | 


Jo de this is as really a port of the gramma ; 
1 though. « ny eyennted by 
a different hand, as etymology and ſyntax>» The 
end, of every grammar is to convey"the know: 


lage of that language ef which it is the gram» | 
mar, | Hut the knowledga of all the rules, both 


and af confirudtion, nay; and of all the wordsin | 
the language, is not the kpowledgs: af the lan- 
guage. The werds mu. be knawn, not barely 


45 ſounds, but as ſign We muſt kpqw toi What 
things reſpectively chey. ara appropriated. Thus, 
in our own tongue, we may err egregioully 
againf propriety, and conſequently againſt pu- 


fir, though all the e we employ be Eng: 


„ ü, 
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as are; 
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liſh, and though they be conſtrued in the Engliſh 


idiom. The veaſon is evidlent ; they may be 


miſapplied ; they may be employed as ſigm of 


things to which uſe hath-not- affixed them. This 


fault way n pon 59 


4 


10 17 notte t 267 Wasn 82 
| ts "ol een * 
Ire with fingle wards. As bene bit ken 
Ty ignorant of our tongue, can 'mif- 
apply the words that have rio o affinity tq thoſe 


. whaſe place they are ma made to occupy, I hall 
take notice only of ſuch improprleties, 'as by 
ſome reſemblance gr  proximiſy”” in foupd,. or - 
ſenſe, or both. 7 . is apt Ws to be 
| flpped into, hy 4 
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e is s by Prein un 1 Sund that several are 


miſled to uſe the word "obſervation for obſervance; 


as when they ſpeak of the religious obſervation 


of a- feſtival, for the religious obſervance of it, 


Both words ſpring from the root obſerve, but 
they ſpring from the ſame word in different ſigni⸗ 
fications. When to obſerve ſignifies to remark, 
the verbal noun is her vation; when it fignifics 
to obey or to Yee. the N is  oervance. gs 
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Ex a fimilar miſtake endurance hath been uſed! 
for duratian, and confounded with it; whereas 
its proper ſenſe is patience. It is derived from the 
active verb to endure, which ſignifies" to ſuffer, | 
and not from the neuter which ſignifles to Taft: 
As far back as the days of queen Elizabeth, the 
word endurance Was ſynonymous with duration, 5 
whereas now it is in this acceptation obſolete. 
Nay, even in a later period, about the middle ' 
of the laſt century, ſeveral. words were u d. f : 
nonymouſiy, which we now jayneiaþly; diſeri- , 
minate. Such are the nee and dete, Pra- 
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"Ar UMA N. and s are ſometimes — 
ed, though the only authoriſed ſenſe of the for- . 
mer is, belonging to man; of the latter, kind and 
4 cempaſſionate. Humanly is improperly eg for PR - 
| | 5 in \ thels lines of e PO CR e tee 5 


| Modety bold, and Ene ſevere *. . 2. | Hy 
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2 an error 5 the . kind vich the former, 
the adjedtives ceremoni ous and ceremonial are ſome 55 
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umes uſed promiſcuouſly, though by abe belt 
and moſt general uſe they are diflinguithed. 
They come from the ſame noun ceremony, which 
ſignifies both a form of civility, and a religious rite. 
The epithet expreſfive of the e N 
ORGY of ale ſecond ceremonial. 1111401 501. 
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Tix word * Wy ts ſeryes as the verbal nom 
of two different verbs, to nc and to conſtruct. 
The firſt is à grammatical term, relating ſolely 
to the diſpoſition of words in 4 places ; the'ſe- 
cond ſignifies tofabricate or build. The common 
relation in wliich the two verbs ſtand to the ſame 
appellative; hath miſled ſome writers to confound 
them; ſo far at leaſt as to uſe improperly the 
word cru, and ſpeak of conſtructing, inſſead 
of conſtruing a ſentence; for I have hot obſerved 
the like mifapplication of the other verb. We 
never hear of con/truing a fabric or machine. 
07 Ein AL MRS 0640 381, OS THIS $68 

ACADEMICIAN is frequently to be found in 
Bolingbroke's works for academic. The former 
denotes ſolely with us à member of a French 
academy, or of one eſtabliſhed on a ſimilar foot- 
ing; the latter a Platonic philoſopher, one of 
that ſet which took its denomination from the 
Grecian academy or more properly; from the 

grove. 
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grove of Academus, where the principles of that 
A What were firſt inculeated, 
15 

185 a like « error, 1 ts vl picks 
gre. fometimes confounded ; the. proper ſenſe of 
the former being a teacher of philoſophy in an- 
cient Greece ; of the ls a ſpecious, but falſe 
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1 from: a, reſemblance, or rather an identity in 


ſound, been miſtaken for the conjunction ere, 
before; and in like manner i', the eren 


the en it, for ha a onnirafen of it is. 
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18 ws en way | bad 5 neee very i impro- : 


de uſed for. hade, the preterit of the verb bid, 
and {ate for ſat, the preterit af ff. The uh 


proper uſe of the word bad is as a fynonyma for 


#11; and to ſate is the ſame in ſignification as to 
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Tux word genii hath by ſome writers been 
.gerroneouſly adopted for geniuſes, Each is a plu- 
ral of the fame word genus, but in different 
ſenſes. When genius in the ſingular means 3 
* ſpirit or dne good or bad, the ply 


ral 
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ral is gexii i when/it denotes mental abilities, or 
2 perſon eminently poſſeſſed of theſe, the plural 
is geniuſes. There are ſome ſimilar inſtances in 
our tongue of different plurals belonging to the 
ſame fingular in [different fignifications. The 
word brother is one. The plural in modern lan- 
guage, when uſed literally for male children of 
the ſame parent or parents, is brothers; When uſed 
figuratively for people of the ſame profeſſion, 
nation, religion, or people, conſidered as related 
by ſharing jointly in the ſame human nature, is 
drethren. eee, this * term was the Fug 
e are 


1 SHALL. next ſpecify. cc atifing 
from. 4 ſimilitude i in ſenſe, into which writers of 
conſiderable reputation have ſometimes fallen. 
Veracity you will find, even among ſuch, applied 
to things, and uſed for reality ; whereas in ſtrict 
propriety, the word is only applicable to N 
and Wee not d, but moral mn! 


ErirhET Jack bans uſed pee 5 to > donate 


title or appellation ; whereas it only ſignifies ſame 
attribute expreſſed by an adjectire. | 


2" the fame \ way, werdit bath been ae to 
wa the place of teſtimony; and the word ri- 
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Able. hath of late been-peryerted: from its original 
ſenſa, which is capable of laughing, to denote ri- 
diculaus, laughiable, or fit to be laugied at. Hence 
theſe, newfangled phraſes riſible Jeſte, and riſibie 
 abſurditzes, The proper diſorimination between 
- rifible and ridiculous, is that the former hath an 
actiye, the latter a paſſive ſignification. . Thus 
we ſay, Man is a riſible animal. A ſop i is 
© ridiculous character. To ſubſtitute the former 
inſtead of the latter, and ſay «* Afop'is airifible 
character, is, I ſuſpect, no better Engliſh, than 
to ſubſtitute the latter inſtead of the former, and 
ſay Man is a ridiculous animal. In conſirma- 
tion of this diſtinction, it may be further remark- 
ed, that the abſtract rifibility, which analogically 
ought to determine the import of the concrete, 
is Kill limited to its original and active ſenſe, the 
Faculiy of laughter. Where our language Hath 
provided us with distinct names for the actixe 
verbal and the paſſive, as no diſtinction is more 
uſeful for preventing ambiguity; fo no diſtinction 
| 1 8 to = more ing voy obſeryed. | Ge, 
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But to Ebert; 'the word together often 7 3 
plies the place of ſucceſfoely, ſometimes awk- | 
wardly enough, as in the following ſentence. | 
* 1 do not remember that 1 cver ſpoke three ſen- 
0 tences . 


N 
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0 tences together, in my whole life *,””. * he re- 
ſemblance, which continuity in time Joes tocon- 
tinuity in place, is the ſource of this impro- 
priety, which, by the way, is become ſo fre- 
quent, that Lam doubtful whether it ought to be 
included i in the number. Let, ſhould this ap- 
plication generally obtain, it would, by con- 
founding things different, often occaſion ambi- 
guity. If, for example, one ſhould ſay Charles, 
: William, and David, lived together in the fame 
* houſe, in order ta denote that William imme- 
| diately ſucceeded Charles, and David ſucceeded 
William, every one would be ſenſible of the i im- 

propriety. But if ſuch a uſe of the word be im- 
PN in one caſe, i it 1s fo; in MAY, caſe, 

114 te). - 4661 411. 297 516M 2 NE 

By; an. error not unlike, the. ou pa, 
hath been employed to denote time without 
beginning, though the only proper ſenſe. of; it 
be time without end; as in theſe words, From 
5 * everlaſting to everlaſting thou art God .“ an 
may further be remarked of this term, that the 
true meaning is ſo frongly 1 marked in ĩts com- 
poſition, that very frequans uſe will not be ſuff · 
cient to prevent the miſapplication from appear- 
ing awkward, I think, befides,. that Of 184 
TP. sed. No 1. x Þ/ Ne, $67 fot - 
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wind corfetthels" in uſing the worck fubflan⸗ 


| tively.” The proper expreſflon 16 * r rom hey 
2 | to ane thou art God. * ' 


. 15 * * * & W $5 * * * 
- þ- x; 3 ;+ 71 L : » " 12 114 5F * * af 5 - 


Abi Anck, in this Kltowtag quotation, « 
1 1imegite, improperly nfed for a great dial. 


*« will only mention that paſſage of the baſins, | 


i which, after abindunce of petſuaßon, you del 
4 b ep 1 ſuffer to 15 ert Trois” Your leg +" * 


17 fi word hes, i che "ett auth, is 
not only improperly, but prepoſterouſſy em- 
ployed. What right che firſt obſervers of na- 
ture, and inſtructors of mankind, had to the 


d title of ſages, we cannot fay. It was due per- 
cc haps more to the Ignorance of the ſcholars, 


ir than to the knowledge of the maſters . The 
author hath doubtlefs adopted the word du in 


this plate, as preferable at leaſt to the word « bw 
ng, which, though an active partleiple, is fre- 


quently, and 2s forme think inaccurately, em- 
ployed in a paffive fenſe. Thus, itt order to 
avoid x latent error, if it be an error, he hath 
run into a palpable abfurdiry ; for What can be S 


more abfurd than to fay, that the title of ſages is 


due more to ignorance chan to knowledge ? lk 


1 Swift's Examiner, No. 27. * Poling Phil, El. ii, Seck. 5 
GY had 


! % 


Cn UI. 05 R HET $16; e 


ad bern better te give the ſe ntende another 
turn, and to Tay; zent took its riſe perliaps 


more from tlie ighorance of the ſellblkrs, than 


from the nmr, r We maſters,” at 


85 907 Ben A We eil 9 5 rr, 


3 


ben kan the improper Ate Sf ide word 


furfeit in the following eee from Anſon's 


ene World 8 We thought it 
prudent totally to dbhſtain from fiſh, the few 
e caught at our firſt arrival, having furfeited 


mentioned, indeed I ſhould not have diſcovered 
this impropriety in that excellent performance, 
which would have paſſed with me for an ex- 
preſſion ſomew hat indefinite, had it not been for 


the following paſſage in a late publication. Se- 


by eating of a very fine-looking fiſh, which 


long time doubtful. The author G the ac- 

* count of Lord Anſon's Voyage fays, that the 
people on board the Centurion, thought it 
prudent to abſtain from fiſh, as the few which 


J % thoſe who eat of them. But not attending 
t < ſufficiently to this caution, and too haſtily 
| Vox. J. H h 1 5 taking 


2k 


4 thoſt who eat of them *.“ I ſhould not have 


* veral of our people were fo much diſordered 


© -we:caught here, that their recovery was for a 


they caught at their firſt arrival, ſurfeited 


1 
4 
| 

| 
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e taking the word ſurfeit i in its literal and com 


mon acceptation, we imagined that thoſe ho 
1 taſted the: fiſh,” when, Lord Anſon, firſt eame 
_ * hither," wers made fick-metely, by eating tod 


** much; whereas, if that had been the caſe, 
* Zee wail have (EIN 1 | 


« eee Weng our knowledge Pain 


< rience,;which-we might have had:,eheaper 
for though all our .people-who- taſted, this Fiſh, 


£c. eat ſpatingiy, they were. all: ſoon after 
“ dangerouſſy ill“. I have given this. palſage 
entire, chiefly becauſe it ſeryes to ſhoyy.;both 


that an imccuracys apparently tfifling,.mayz;;by 
miſleading the reader; be productive of vary bad 


conſequenees; and that thoſe: remarks Which 


tend to add preciſion and perſpicuity to our lan- 


guage, are not of ſo little moment as ſome, ho 
have not duly pm: * ee, . would af. 
0 to W 4s them 705 . 1118 Pit wo” 55 


3 E . 14 
Nek 28 * 8 2 ttt 12 2 \F1 = FELL] {OD 


if : To | this claſs: we p has 0 An . 


the employing of an Eugliſh word in a ſenſe 
vhich it bears in ſome provincial dialect, in low 


and partial uſe, or which: ꝓerhaps the corre- 


ſponding word bears in ſome foreign tongue, bin 
— Byron 8 doo Chap: xi. 


8 * 
Pp 8 
7 . 
1. * * 
- 


; * 


c. COON TET _ 


utſppdrti® by general uſe: in our own language. 
An example of this we have in the word inprace 


ticable, when it is ufeck for impaſſüble, and ap- a 
pfied to roads; an application Which ſuits he 
French idiom, but hot the Englithi, .” Of the ſarne | 


kind, are 
«© All this was done, at the time, on the occaſion, 
„ And by the perlons, IImend , properly mean. 
„When we learn the names of complex ideas 


and notions, we ſhould accuſtom the mind to 


derm pound them, that we maß verify them, 
„and ſo fmake them dur own, as well as to 
"ye learn to compound ochers f. my "Decompound he 
hath uſed here for analyſe, miflet by the mean- 


ing of the French word decompyſer, which is not 


only different from the ſenſe of the Engliſh word, 


but conttaty to it. To" detompound, is to com- 


Jp ith E * 


bee of thatetials 5 already RE 


1 4 # 


Ti uſe made of the verb Ak in the ſubſe- 
quent paſſage," is alſo exceptionable i in the fame 


way: „am a man, and cannot help feeling any 5 


86: forrow that can arrive at man 4 10 i King 
liſh, f It ſhotll be, 4+ gh to man,” pint = 


9 of he State” of parties. FP Phi, EL . Sed. +, 


1 W Ne. 17 7 Thy 
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To hold, ſignifying. to uſe, and be to lan- 


Suage; to give into, ſignifying to adopt, in the 
figurative ſenſe of that word; are other expreſs 


fions frequently employed by. this author, and 
of late by ſeyeral others, which fall under the 
ſame cenſure. Even our celebrated tranſlator 
of the lliad hath not been clear of this charge. 
5 Witneſs the title he hath given to a ſmall diſſer- 
tation prefixed to that work. *A view,” he calls 
it, of the epic poem,” in. . Dit ſhort. title there 


are no lefs than two improprietics. Firſt, the 


word poem, which always denotes with us, a par- 
ticular performance, is here uſed, agreeably to 
the French idiom, for Poetry in general, or the 


art which characteriſes the performance; ſe- 


condly, the definite article thei is employed, which, 
though i it be always given to abſtracts in F rench, 


is never ſo applied in Englith, unleſs with a vie 


to appropriate them to ſome ſubject. And this, 


by the way, renders the article with us more de- 


terminative than it is in French, or perhaps in 
any other tongue *. Accordingly, on the firſt 
hearing of the title above mentioned, there i is no 


Engliſh reader who would not ſuppoſe, that i it 


4.2.9 Accordingly. Bod hath ſty led bis ; performance on 1 the ſame 
ſubject. Traits du poime epique.. It i is this title, I e wh 
bath miſled the Engliſh poet. 


8 : „ >, _ 
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were a critical tract on ſome particular _ 
E _ not on x that” hf FEE of ory 


i eto: 5 the tu kind' is as latins 


i/m. Of this, indeed, the examples are not ſo 


frequent. Foppery is a ſort of folly much more 
contagious than pedantry ; but as they reſult 
alike from affectation, they deſerve alike to be 
ä proſcribed. An inſtance of the latter is the word 
Mection, when applied to things inanimate; and 
ſignifying the ſtate of being affected by any 
cauſe. Another inſtance is the word integrity, 
when uſed for entireneſs. But here, 1 think, 4 
diſtinction ought to be made between the fami- 
liar ſtyle and that of philoſophical diſquiſition. 
In the latter, it will be Teafonable to allow a greater 
latitude, eſpecially in caſes wherein there may 
be a penury of proper terms, and wherein, with- 
out ſuch/ indulgence, there would be a peceſſity 
of recurring too often to periphraſis. But the 
leſs, even en this mod fo is ud," it is the enn 


To theſe proper! y fi diceeds arte ſort of the out: 
gariſm T. in which only a low and partial uſe can 


+ Lay that ſort of the vag lo. becanſa, when the word is 


in no acceptation in good uſe, it is a fort that partakes of the 


barbariſm; but when a particular application of a good word 


is current only among the lower claſſes, it Re to the im- 
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be pleaded in ſupport of the application that is 


made of a particular word. Of this vou have 


an example in the following quotation: . 
* my humble requeſt you will be particular in 


++ ſpeaking to the following poitits t. The pre- 
poſition ought to have been on. Preciſely of the 


ſame ſtamp is the ont for of it, fo much uſed by 
one claſs of writers. The pronoun FF? is by a 
like idiom made ſometimes to follow [neuter 
verbs, as in the following paſſage: He is an 
aſſertor of liberty and property; he rattles it 


out againſt popery and arbitrary power, "0p 


* prieflcraſt and wp re „ , ae 


Tax 88 ſhould, 22 how, por fie 
Je. are ſometimes uſed in the ſame. improper 
manner. 1 am not ſenſible of the elegance which 


Dr. Prieftley ſeems to have diſcoyered in the ex- 
preſſion—** The general report is that he. ſhould 


© have ſaig''—tor ** that he ſaid.” It appears to 
me not only as an idiomatical expreſſion, but as 


chargeable both with pleonaſm, and with ambi- 
guity. For what a man ſaid, is often very differ- | 
ent from what he ſhould have laid. ie 


I SHALL finiſh all that 1 propoſe to offer on 
the idiotifm, when I have. ewe. that d theſe 


> * * 


4 Guardian, Ne. 57. ca | 115 
l Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion,” | 
| | 4 remarks 


Ci. MI. {ON (RBRTORICGY an. 
remarks are net to be extended ta ihæ precinfs 11 
ſatire and burleſque... There indeed a vulgas, or 
eren what is called a cant expreſſian, will wk 2 
times be mare emphatical than any proper term 
whatſoever... The ſatiriſt may pfead his privi- 
lege, For this reaſon the foll wing lines are not 
to be conſidered as falling under this cxiticiſm, 
r wetter che charmer wane tif WEED 
1 ene e eke Maſt paint u 02/100 
a js on FO i 3 > 8 ns 10 Rr NE 
Ir xem to. give. ſor 


rem; one igflanges dts J 
ſound and ſouſe both concur in miſleading us. 5 
Of this the word enough is an example, which is 
agen confounded. with engu, and uſed for, 

t. Both denotę ſufficiency, the former in quan» 
* or i in degrees. of quality, the latter in pups 
ber. Thus we ſay properly, *© We paye courage 
10 * engugh, and Weiten u * en 


not men enow.” H Dart 


> 
ES £1; 


Tus Seeg alla Flr lod from. | 
the root. falſe, - are often by miſtake employed for. 
one another, though in the beſt uſe they are 
evidently diſtin guiſhed. The firſt falſeneſs is pro- 
perly pſed i in a moral ſenſe for want of veracity, 
and e only to perſons : ; the hen two dre 


„ 
Hh A4 e ka 


* 


lity in the abſtract, which may be defined con- 
trariety to truth. _ Falſehood” is an untrue aſſer · 
tion. The word negligence is improperly uſed in 


the following paſſage: „The megli gente of this N 
e leaves us expoſed to an uncommon levity i in our | 


% uſual converſation.” He ought to have ſaid 
neglect. The former implies the habit, the latter 
denotes the act perhaps in this caſe 1 ſhould 
ſay the inſtance; for an act of a habit of not do- 
ing, hath part the” #ppearanceof inipropricry. | 


on in 73 1 


av of the fame Kind is is the asel, 
cation of the word conſcibneeæ in this quotation. 


W conſciente of approving one s ſelf a bene- 


factor to mankind, is the nobleſt recompence 


* for being fot 2 Sa Properly the conſciouſneſs ; | 
the former deriones the faculty, the latter 4 Fer. 
ticular exertion. 


Tunis impropriety is reverſed in the citation 


following: I apprehend that all the ſophi iſm, 


„ which has been, or can be employed, will not 
be ſufficient to acquit this ſyſtem at the tri- 


*& bunal of reaſon $:” For fophiſm he ſhould, 


have ſaid Jophifry ; this denotes fallacious rea- 


Son 


+ Spe, Ne. 76. 1 wlll No - 588. 5 Bol. Ph. F. 20. 
1 | foning, 


apphed _ to 2 Hadi) denetes that thi 


Tc 
er 
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ſoning, that only a fallacious argument. "This 


error is df the ſame kind with Plen for Poetry, 


| og was remarked abore. n unte 


Fee Fe a, is ien bor 
the active. What Tully ſays of war, may be 
applied to diſputing); it ſhould; be always ſo 
* managed, as to remember, that the only end of 
"A; ng PO it Proppalyuremindils TGT 


7 : FA 1 1 * 'F 


8 211 MES 3 the aQtive 5 is. do, 
for the neuter. * 1 may ſay without vanity, that 
there is not a gentleman in England better 


6 read in tomb-ſtones han myſelf, my ſtudies 


« having. laid very much i in church- yards F.“ 
Properly. lien or lain. The active verb lay for the 
neuter lie, is ſo frequently to be met with! in ſome 
very modern compoſitions, as to give room for 
ſuſpecting that it is an idiom of the cockney 
language, or of ſome provincial dialect. In that 
caſe it might have been claſſed under the idjatifn- 


'PzrnArs under the Rong predicament | ought 
alſo to be ranked the word plenty, uſed adjec- 
tively for plentiful, which indeed appears to me 

ſo grofs a vulgariſm, that J ſhould not have 
thought it worthy a place here, if 1 had not 


* 1 5 —— on various — + Spect. No. 518. 
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ſometimes found it in works of conſiderable men 


rit. The relative whom, in the following gugtsr., 


9 


tion, is improperly uſed for which, the former ab, 


ways regarding perſons, the latter always things. 


*The exerciſe of reafon appears as little in them, 


* as inthe deaſs they ſometimes hunt, d by. 


*, a Wim oh are nen eg f RED 


BITE 


1 SHALL add en two nee more eine „ 
pricty in ſingle words, inſtances which I haye. 


reſerved for this place, as being fomewhat | pecu- 
lar, and therefore not ſtrictly reducible to au 
of the elaſſes above mentioned; inſtances too, 


on 


from authors of ſuch eminence in reſpect of ſtyle, 


as may fully convince us, if we are not already 


convinced, that infallibility is not more attain- 


able here than in other articles. As 1 firmly 
< believe the divine precept, delivered by the 
* Author of Chriſtianity, there is uot 4 fparrow 


falls to the ground without my Father, and can- 


not admit the agency of chance in the govern- 
** ment of the world, I muſt neceſſarily refer 
5 every event to one cauſe, as well the danger as 
* the eſcape, as well the ſufferings as the enjoy- 


* ments of life 1. 5 * Pens is very little affinity, | 


Bolingb. Ph. EC. f ji. Sed. 2." + General Infrodoction 


to the Account of the Voyages 'of Commodore Bjron, &c. be : 


e it Kin 5 1 | 


k 


IS either 7 
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docirine i and nothing but an oſcitancy, ſitim 
which no weiter whatever is unifurmly cuompts 
ed, can account for ſo odd a miſapplication a a 
familiar term. The wordt in cannexion might 
have ſhown: the error. It is: the do@&rincii of bur 


religion that we are :reguired: tarhelieys;! and | 


the precepts that we are required to obey: The 
other example is, # Their ſuccaſs may be g 
<< pared to that of a certain prince, ho placed, 
it is ſaid, cats, and'other animals, adored by 


** the Egyptians, in the front of his army, when 


* he invaded that people. A reverence-for-theie 
** phantoms: made the Egyptians lay down their 


arms, and become an eaſy conqueſt *.”; What 


the author here intended to ſay, it is kard to gen- 
jecture; but it is unqueſtionable, that in na ſania 
whatever can cats and other animals be called 


1 SHALL. now, before I Proceed to Nee 
impropriety, as it appears in phraſes, make a 
few refleQions.on thoſe principles which moſt 
frequently betray authors into ſuch miſapplica- 
tions in the uſe of ſingle words. As to that which 
hath been denominated the vulgariſm, its genuine 


a Bolingb. Ph. Eſ. iv. Sect. 1. 
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either in a in ſound, hetween: prect i and 
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ſource ſeems to be the affectation of an eaſy, fax 
miliar, and careleſs manner. The writers who 


abound in this idiom generally imagine, that 


their ſtyle muſt appear the more natural, the leſs 
Pains: they beſtow upon it. Addiſon hath . 
actiy hit their notion of eaſy writing. It is, 


ſays he, what any man may eaſily write.“ But 


theſe people, it would ſeem, need to be informed, 
that eaſe is one thing, and careleſſneſs is: another; 
nay, that theſe two are ſo widely different, that 


the former is moſt commonly the reſult of the 
greateſt care. It is like eaſe in motion, which, 
though originally the effect of diſcipline, when 


once it hath become habitual, has a more ſimple 


and more natural appearance, than is to be ob- 


ſerved in any manner which untutored Nature can 


produce. This ſentiment is well 177 88 by 


the poet: 


But eaſe in writing flows from art, not 8 TY) 


As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance r. « 


True eaſe in compoſition, accompanied with pus 
rity, differs as much from that homely manner 


which affects the familiarity of low phraſes and 
vulgar idioms, as the appearance of a woman 


war is ROY but —_ drefſed, differs from | 


„ 1 . 
ah — 


f + Pope's Imitations, / 


„ a. he das a Mb io 


that | 
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that of a 8 But this affeQation is to be 
| confidered as the e of one FRIED: 865 * 
77 Em. 


7 * * * 


Alz the reſt, nde a eee b 


ares. as they ſometimes] doubtleſs are, 
ſeem naturally to flow from dne or other of theſe 


two ſources, which are almoſt diametrically op- 


poſite to the former. One is, the love of no- 


velty ; the other, a fondneſs for variety. The 


former, when exceſſive, tends directly to miſguide 
us, by making us diſdain the beaten track, for no 


other reaſon but becauſe it is the beaten track. 
The idea of yulgarity in the imaginations of thoſe 
ho are affected by this principle, is connected 


with every thing that is cpnceived as cuſtomary. 


The genuine iſſue of this extreme, much worſe, 


1 acknowledge; than the former, is not only im- 
proprieties, but even abſurdities, and fuſtian, 
and bombaſt. The latter, to wit, a fondneſs for 
variety, produceth often the ſame effect, though 
more indireQly. It begets an immoderate dread 
of becoming tedious, by repeating too frequently 
the ſame ſound. In order to avoid this, a writer 
reſolves at any rate to diverſify his ſtyle, let it 
coſt what it will. And, indeed, this fancied ex- 
oellence uu coſts more N it is worth. 
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Very often proprioty'n and ge both ene 
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1. K juſtly obſerved * Abbe Girard , that 
when a performance grows dull through an ex- 


eeſ of uniformity; it is not ſo much heeuuſe the 
_ ear is tired by the frequent repetltion of the ſame 


Sund, as becauſe the mind is futigued by che 
Frequent recur fende of the ſame idea. If, there 


fore, there be à remarkable paucity of ideas, a 
diverfity of words will not anſwer the purpoſs, 
or give to the work the agretable appearance of 


variety. -- Of the contrary, when an author is 


at great pains to vary his expreſſions; and for 
this purpoſe even deſerts the common road, he 


will, ta un intelligent rxader, but the more expoſe 
his poverty, the more he is ſolieitous to conceal 
it. And, indeed, what dan nibre-effeftually be- 
raya. penury of words, than tu be always re- 5 


eurring to ſuch as euſtom hath appropriated to 
purpoſes different from thoſe for Which ve aſe 


them? Would the slitter of ee which we 


wearer” s affluence? And mult not ſuch uallena- 
tions of words, if! may be allbwed the metaphor, 
awaken a ſuſpicion of ſome origitial defeat which 


OED 


: 154 8s 


* | Synonymes Frargole, Preface. * | 7 
have 
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Have given occaſion to them? we ſhould hardly | 


. . were i We am ſufe 


a we b dat. of _ for fag 


ſwering ſome purpoſta, anda total want vf theſe 
adapted: to other purphſes not leſs neceſſary and 


important. M. ſhould think; on the 66ntrary, 


that there were much greater appearance Both'sf 
opulence 4ndiof\taſte, where, though there were 
little or nothing ſuperfluous,| no veſſel or pieer 
of furniture uſeful in a family were wanting. 


ply purpaſes to which they were not originally 
n hen, for inſtance, the copper pot 


+ boils milk, heats porridge, holds ſmall beer, 
, and, in caſe of nectiſitygſerves for a jerden “, N 
there are ilways, it muſt be eonfeſſed, the 
ſtrongeſt indications of indigene. On the een- 


trary, 1. hen every real uſe hath ſome inſtrument 
or utenſil adapted to it, there is the appearemor, 


Is much an Falte 


, 
7 


if not of e of ALY 
MY M 


3 e eie - majid en ee 
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cies, and at the ſame time great defe@s, It is 5 


n n Wc a number of 95 
, : „ * Shit, Ty ; 


nonymous 


ix 1 


8 
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* 7 
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nonynious words, which are even ſometi 


all th i g e. are in ne. 


correſponding dif- 8 
. ae, meat 


much as flible, een 
ferences in their ſigns. hat 
abi, Rtined, Lena Im 


people, improye: in ad and knowledge, pen 
come the more, though by imperceptible de. 


grees, to make diſtinctions in the application of 
words which were uſed promiſcuouſl) before. 
And it s by thus markin 
of things, Which in a ruder fa e ey overlook- 
ed, more than by: any other mea 
language is refined. and 


quires preciſion, nee ek energy, 
is partly 


It would be no difficult taſk to devine, 4 
it may be collected from what hath been 0 bſerved 
already, that our own language hath from, this 
ſource received greater improvements In the 


courſe of the la century and of the preſent, 


than from the acceſſion of new words, or per- 
haps from any other cauſe. Nothing then, ſurely 
can ſerve more to corrupt it, than to overturn 


the barriers uſe hath. creed, by confounding | 
words 
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2er{01 pme, han te n very ow tate an br 


the > delicate differences 
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1 mous to which digine fgniflca- 

gned. This conduct is as bad 

policy with regard to ſtyle, as it would be with 
regard to land, to convert a great. part of the 
property into a common. On the vontrary, as 
1t conduceth to the advancement of agriculture, 
and to the increaſe of 'the-annuA produce of a 
country, to divide the commons and turn them 
into property, à fimilar conduct i in x che appro- 
priation of w rds, rs 2 language me 
ful and expreſſive. | | 


42 4 W 1 434g! 7 %F = e445 OY tin! Ri i : "RT 


blur N. - Eee. | 
1 c now to Conſicer the improprieties 
which occur in Phracs. The firſt of this kind 
of which I ſhall take notice, üb, when the. ex- 
preſſion, on being grammaticaliy analyſed, is 
diſcovered to contain ſortie inconſiſtency.” Such 
is che phraſe of all others after the ſuperlative, | 
common with many Engliſh writers. Inter- 
preted by the rules of y ntax, it implies that a 
thing 1 is different from itſelf; Take theſe words 
for an example, It celebrates the church of 
England, as the moſt perfect of all others. 
Properly, cither—* as more perfect than any 
11 other, „or-“ as" the moſt perfect of all 


's » Swilt's Apology for the Tale of a Tub. 
* Vor. 1, ö Nay © churches. 


- 
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» churches; 1 This is, preciſely the ſame Lore of | 
impropriety inte which Milton hath fallen in 5 
_ 8 80 nen 2] {Nt . 1 $878 aber yotlegq 


is i l of rag; 1 


e 6 d eng 
5 MOR. The inven of her ” daught 4 Eve +. i 
E Ai 8 10 } 72 1h 435% 9115 07 4 | 252 ibn 14 


54% 10 Aan 5 1:01 Das 


Tt Ep e Di} 1311507 
These ever r fince i in loye' 5 embraces met *, 3 
ig 0 TRI & anrivgorg ” 


indee; be pleaded. for ſuch expreſ 
| which, it muſt be acknowledged, uſe :. bath. 
_ dered intelligible. - But Rill the general. laws of 
the language, which conſtitute the mef exten= 
five and important uſe, may he pleaded againſt 
them. Now it is one principal method of puxi- 


fying z Eng ge, to han afide ſuch idjoms.as re | 
inconſiſtent wi IA its radical principles and an „ = 
ſtituent rules; or as, when. interpreted by ſuch 1 
principles and rules, exhibit, manifeſt nonſegle. 2 


Nor does the leaſſ inconvenience 1 reſult from this) oel 
conduct, as we can be at no loſs to find expreſ- thi 
| fions of our meaning, alzogether a as natural, and 
| wee eee Cf 


4 


N U 


8 11 
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; 85 Indeed, 8 3 Jn 1 
ton, att this a are committed, 3 e 
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lowing inflagesr I de not raekan that we 

« want a genius more than the ref-gfreut heights 

* bours .“ The impropriety here is cofrekted 
by omittins dhe words is Jab. womans 


: £96028) 351. Ta e 7 3793 FER * a 44 1 2 fe$4;: . 1 
 Anoruyh overſight of much the ſame kind, 


and by the fame author, we have ig the-follow- 
ing paſſage: I had like to haye 3 one or 


411 4. WY 


40 broken heads for my im ertinence?. i 


| THIF Rr th ggeſts the que ueſtio! ion, "How 

many + Keats ee pee of? Properly, wt 
. wh once or or twice like to have Kt 5 | 
bs broken. * renin 6: aging 0185 ö 5 LES J. 1 


$4; #442 > 1 12111 
ETHEL THESLES Ark E791 


hues ER "REP the fame work, being h 55 
ſage formerly quoted for another purpofe, is this, 
The flrſt projet was to ſhorten diftoutſe by 
v cutting pelyſyllables into one F. — One thi ing 
may be eut into two or more, but it is incon- 
ceivithle'thar;” by e wo oy "Oy og f 
toe Nine > 


A A, 
by ESE 4.0S RO. . 
2 12 * 2 #.£ z 


LiF, 445.5 A 


Nubüü? am from the fame hand; «1 ſo-" 
'66 | 2 declare, that Thave not wi com- 
*. mittec the leaſt mate The words uid. 


7 
/ 


1 3 


4 Suites Phogolal for alcertaiving 45 Engliſh * 
Voyage to Brobdignag, * Voyage to Laputa, 
4 Remarks on the Barrier Treaty, a 

. here 
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& Ae dame gallen into aw inaccuracy of 
the ſame kind, in the Nr ins 


8⁰ the 2 larii fream, 2 — el ib þ — 


Of R bre and „ rains's, Ap pies 13086)! 


A fiream. may « doubtleſs be at one time ps 5 


and at another foul, which i is all that the author 


meant; but we cannot properly call it a pure 


limpid ſtream, when it is foul with ftains,... So 
much for thoſe improprictes which involye in 
them ſome a 


$ 


I abr next illuſtrate 1 by los an GED 
thor. is made to ſay one thing when he means 
another. Of this kind I ſhall produce only. one 
example at preſent, as I ſhall have occaſion;af- | 
terwards of conſidering the ſame fault under | 
e in 
« one opinion, which I look upon every man 
_ ©* obliged in conſcience to quit, or in prudence | 
| 4 to conceal; 1 mean, that whoever argues in 
| defence of abſolute. power. in a ſingle perſon, 
" 22 he offers, the old e ens 2 it 


the article” of perſpicuity. 5 will i in 


J. n 
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el is his opinion, which. he cannot help, unleſs he 
* be convinced, ought in all free, ates; to be 
1 treated as the common enemy of mankind +. 

From the ſcope, ofthe; diſcourſe. it is evident, 
he means, that Whhgener hath. it for his, opi- 
nion, that a ſingle perſog! is entitled: ta abſolute 
authority, ought.to quit or conceal that opinion; 
becauſe, otherwiſe, he will in a free ſtate deſerve 
to be treated as a common enemy. | Whereas, if 
he ſays any thing, he fays, that whoever thinks 


that the advocates for abſolute j power ought to 


be treated as. common enemies. is obliged to quit 
or conceal that. opinion; 142 A W dif- 
ferent from.the former... 


* + 


N 
-- 


1 


5 Tu . Seele“ of in 


+ & 


0 be Exc tplified, is that wherein there appears 


dome flight incongfuity in the combination of | 


the words, a, "as, in the quotations following : 
4% When you fall, into a man's converſation, the 
4 firſt thing you ſ ſhould conſider, i 15— — Pro- 


perly * "fall Into converſation, with « 4 man. wh "« F 
«with, Sir, you would animadyert, frequently 


£7734 Tt 


1 on the falſe taſte the town i is in, 34 relation 


1 Wi © 


"da plays 25 well as 5 5 | Pr roperly, * the 
01 * falſe taſſe i the town. 3 8 


14 FF -& * | 4 1 * 
En In. 


1 Sentiments of « Church of. England » man, . 
* oo Ne. 49. N "8 Ib. Ne. e 
14112 Ii 3 | | cr „Tur 
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ropricty that remains 
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„Tur preſenee of the deity, at this Hare 


U " ſich an auguft rufe it ib de fuppoſed to tale 


© abbiut' um ation . "PHE" mpropriety here is 
bet corrected” by ſabAitiring the word being Fi 


the place of caſe"; for though there be nothintz ; 


improper, in calling tlie Udry an augüft Caufb, 


the author hath very uinpropertz connected with | 


this appellatfre fome words torally "tnfilitdble; 
for wh erer heard ings a fron. "thking che About un 
| ation, © LY 1625 t od ii Las get" 2 


4 5 Sp 1 1 4 bw of FAY wy 
1 "Is. $41.5 Y { n 101 FA i n an; ESP! TY 


1 rx prodrt- bitt one ities hiltmited- 


Neither implies that there are virtudus habits. | 
* and accompliſhments already attend by the ; 
= poſe Her, but. they certainly ſhow, an unpreju- | 


"0 diced capacity towards, them +.” In the firſt 
: clauſe of this ſentence, there! is a grols inconfif f- 


ency ; 3. we are informed . of habits ant accom- 


BE iſhments that a are e Puſeſſe 55 a, but not attained ;' 3 in | 


{44 


A 1 8 expreſſive wn "the {oe 


: 


neral term, the ſenſe. may be exhibited thus: : 


9 erer View of the Brie Poem. + Grardian, Ne. 34. 
| Neither 


Suppoſing, then, that the word poſſe Mor hath been | 
uſed inadvertently for perſon, or {ome other ge- 


rs ©. =, He 


and 
„ 


CH. 8 OF aorta n 


a « and 2 deny PREY by this, 
_ © perſon; but they certainly thow that his mind 
is not prejudiced againft them, and that it hath 

- ne of ee e, A* | 
" WINES Cf 
1 * Darwen, this head. 1 [might confider chit im- 
propriety which reſults from the uſe of meta- 
phors;46r other tropes, wherein the Furilittde to 
the Tubjea, or connecfibn with it, is too terhote ; 


alſo, that which refults from the conſtruttibn of 


words with any trope, which are not applicable 
in the literal ſenſe. The former errs chiefly 
againff Vivacity, the latter againſt elegance. Of 
the one, thetefore, T Malt Have occafionto Teak, 


when'l dottſider the catathreſis, of the one when 7 


* 1 4 
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4 4 * 


3 . ; 
* af ib > 0 * . — 


1 rreat or hopes dunes ak iO 


ako now faithed What: fte dd on . 
the fubſect of grammatical purity; ine firft, and | 


in ome refpe che molt eflential bf iff the vir- 


tues of elocution. y have iſtuffrared iin Bree 


different ways in which'it may be vidlated ; the 
barblrifm, When the words &hployea tee” not 
Englim; the ſoleciſm, when the cbflgruction is 


not Englim; the impropriety, When the 1 meaning 


in SIE any Englith word or phraſe is uſed, by 
mY 4 1 a Writer 


_ rer 
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a Wiiter or ſpeaker; is niotitlie 


vil, CINE Is ; 28 int ld inte 3. lg x: 22 Mr 
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Some re grammatical Doubts in 1 57 to 6g iſh 
 Conftrudtion tid”, and "examined. n 


* g * 25 2 * 1257 os 5 Ma: „ingen, 


BY” OR E 1 nie this, article altqgether, 
Vit will got be amiſs, to canfder;a lite ome 


dubious, points in conſtructio n, 9 9 which o N 


critics pp nat h be ed 0 Air elf 
72 411 a2 dent e 
5 of the moſt eminent of em makes this 
| 1 upon the neuter verbs: 14 A neuterwe erb 
cannot become a paſñye. In an neuter yer 
„the agent and object are the ſame, and gan- 
«© not be ſeparated even in imagination; as in 
“ the examples 10 /cep, to wall; but hen the 
verb is paſſiye. one thing is. acted upon by 
* another, really or by. ſuppoſition, differept 
2 from, it *. o this! is ſubjoined in the mar- 


a gin the following note: of That ſome neuter 
* 1 take a paſſiye form, but without 3 paſ- 


40 five fignification, has been 1. obſerved above. 


| 'E Here we ſpeak of their becoming both, i in om 


Short JavodaRion Ke. sentences. 
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* —— 
5 E re e many other eee nn, has 
*. both an actiye and a neuter 


eee The force. o 


gunpowder ſplit the rock; according to the 
« latter, The ſhip ſplit upon the rock wand 
« converting the verb active into a paſſive, we 
may ſay, The rock yas. Iplit by the forculof 


+ 


2 rock. But we can ot ſay With any propriety, 
© turning the verb neuter into a _—_— The 
Lo a Serge upon by the ſni f. 
- "on $47 wolf3-wdo 4 h bas i diiw 

A 0 Winden ſo far as 
e eu 
underſtands it. 1 pe ers . ee 
to the application. In my apprehenſion, what 
may grammatically be named the neuter verbs, 


are not near ſo numerous in our tongue as he 


imagines. Ido not enter into the difference be- 
tween verbs abſolutely neuter, and intranſitiyely 
active. I concur with him in thinking, that this 


diſtinction holds more of metaphyſics- than of 


grammar. But by verbs grammatically neuter, 
4 mean ſuch as are not followed either W. an ac- 


der; or, The ſhip was ſhlit upon he 


ter, is 0 manifefy juſt that | 


—.— 
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cuſutive, or! by: a-prepofitien and &'avm';} for 1 
talie his to be the oH grumiſiatival criterion 
with us. Of this lind c the fimple ihd —— 
verb 76:{akgh ;- aceordingly to ſay lit war laughed,” 


would os repugnant alike to grammar g to 


ſenſe. But give this verb a regin 


75 lang at, and you alter its nature | |byaddic 8 ? 
to its gnification, It were an obuk vf words tt 6 


call chis a neuter, being as truly a comp 
ye verb in Engliſh; as drridere is in Latin, to. 
which it exactly corteſponds in meafling. Nor 


86th it make any odds that the prepoſitton in the = 
one language precedes the verb, and is conjoined | 
with it, and in the other follows it, and is de- 


tached-from it. The real! unien id the fame in 


both. Accordingly he was laughed at is us ev. 


dau goa mini, 46 len der e. men 
N H N n Leib nien 
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ILE us W W himſelf, 'w rh Apen 
_ of verbs ay He with NOS 


'*© more Reg aasly e the verb, and 6e. 
% parte from it, like an adverb; in which ſitu- 


ation it is no les apt to aſſect the ſenſs' of it, ; 


and to give it's new meaning; and may ill 
1 idered as belonging to the __ and-a 


22. ye os An. we Ml Hl i. ds. Gee bin = 
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1 N a it. As, 10 cu is: to throw but toaſt 
h, or to compute, an arcotint, is quite à dif- 
„ ferent-thing : thus; 0 full on, 10 Me eee. 
give ouen , lnmimerable examples: mig 
be produced, to ſhow that ſuch verbs n been 
Aber -ufed as active or tranſitive compounds, 
call them which you pleuſe, and therefore as 
properly fuſceptible of the paftive voice." I ſhall 
produce only one authority, which, am per- 
ſuaded, the intelligent reader will admit to de a 
good one. It it no other thaw this ingenivus Tri- 
tic himſelf, and the puſſuge of his which Lhate 
in view will be found in the very quoratic 
above made. When the verb is paſſive, one 
e thing is  uiftd wp by another.“ Here the 
verb ta art up is undoubtedly. neuter, if the 


verb to hit upon be netter in the expreſſion” cen- 


ſured; an& converſely, the verb to ſplir upon is 


undoubtedly active, if the verb to ad upon be 


active in the paſſage quoted. Nor can any thing 
be more ſimilar e eee * One 
et ching it ated upon by uno Rer. er een 


"66 it ſplit W the 1 1 3 e 


„Abend Tres dbb de de bd ung 
gon is liable to an exception, which cannot be 
; the former. I therefore agree with 


made agair 
| the author i in * it, but not in the rea- 
bon 


— inet 
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Gon of pronouncing this ſentence. The :ghly 


pda weighs with me is this: © The .aRtive 
ſenſe of thi! Apa: ſplit, EO ſenſe = 


as that above: Wem eee, ded. 
. Nay, what is more, the falſe ſenſe is that which 
is firſt ſuggeſted to the mind, às if the rock and 


not the. ſhip, had been Jplit.”; enn 


ſubſequent words remove the Is 
ver heſitancy which it 3 


prefon jufliy chargeable, though" not with Cole- 


.cifm, with what IPO nn 1 
| e e {fs 28 BEEN 14 The Was: 1h 
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5 4 Unter we ne ſatisfied, that thiv ad 
, rn is the genuine cauſe of cenſure, let us 
borrow an example from ſome verb, which in 


the ſimple form is properly univocal. bf nile 
is ſuch a. verb, being à neuter; whiel/hiits?pri- = 
mitive and uncompounded ſtate, never reterves 5 


an active ſignification; but 0 mile on is with us, 


according · to the definition given Above, a 0 FO 
pound active verb, juſt as arridete e te which it . 


I know that the verb arride is accounted neuter by Latin 
lexicographers.' The'reafon lies not in the fignifidation" of the 


word, but purely in this circumſtance, that it govern Ate datjye 
and not the accuſative. But with this iadon ve ave no 


concern. That it is active in its import is evident from/this, : 


that it is uſed. by good authors in the paſſive, 


* 
41 41 


4 I * PI 
corre- 


5 a 4 


cn. W. or AH ᷑ ne. 45 


oxreſponds alike in etymology and eee 
le Lark i Acebrdingly, we cannot Tay,” he 20as 
mite, in ur 
i in the followi ing example, He was ſmiled on 
by fortune in every ſtage o f life,“ 18 Win 
unbbep set et die only difference be⸗ 
tween this and the Phraſe above criticiſed. ari- 
fethiher 6 1 5 that there is ſomething ambiguous in 
pearance of be owe, which/is not to 


both an A&ive fig- 


pls — 12s 
nification an 
verb ſplit), ſuch an ambiguous appearance of the 
a ms the pune, is an invariable cons 
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ILSE Ly dere kame in oifer' to prevent 
Aide on this ſubject, that there are alſo i in 
our language compound neuter, as well as com- 
pound active verbs. Such are, fo go up, to come 
doipn, f0 fall out. Theſe properly have no paſ- 
five voice; and though ſome of them admit 2 
paſſive form, it is without a paſſive ſignification. 


Thus he is gone up, and he has gone up, are nearly 


of the ſame import. Now the only diſtinction 


in Engliſh between the active compound and the 


ed 2 is n the prepoſition in the 


5 s 


ſenſe. But to fay, he ages | 


indeed, when the 


à neuter (as is the caſe with the 


n . — * pF * 


end 8 former, 
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former, or more properly. the compound verb 
itſelf. hath a regimen, in the latter it bath nung, 
Indeed theſe laſk may be further compounded,\by. 
the addition of a prepoſition with a noun;; in 


which cafe, they alſo become actiye or: tranſitive 
verbs; as jn cheſe inſtances, * He went up to her: 


« She fell out with them. Conſequently, 35 
giving a paſſive voice to theſe there is no; ſole · 


ciſm,, We may ſay, “ She wat gone u it by 


him; They were Fallen aut unit by her. 
But it muſt be owned, that the paſſive form, in 
this Kind of decompoſite verbs, ought always to 


be avoided as inelegant, if not obſcure. By 


bringing three prepofitions thus together, one 


inevitably creates a certain confuſion of thought; 
and it is not till after ſome painful attention, that 


the reader diſcovers two of the prepoſitions to 


Xe belong to the preceding verb, and the third to 
the ſucceeding noun. The principal ſcope of ie K 


foregoing obſervations on the paſſage | quot 


: from Dr. Lowth, is to point out the only cha- | 


racteriſtical diſtinction datwech wunde nente bn 


verbs n which e in eee ! | 


SET 23. mt id 


"To theſe 1 All fabjoin 6: fow/ things; wmhith. 


may ſerve for aſcertaining another diſtinction in 


r to verbs. When 2 verb is uſed imper-" 
"pe 


6 E. r. nr 


Way 


* ts = Aa 
* 4 # - * * 


* 
+> aan. 


fonally, it aught undonb tedly to be io the ſingu/ 
har number, Whether — pronoun be e. 
preſſed or unde 

in the ſentence. an regularly be conſtrued with 
the verb, it ought to be contered.as.imporiongh 


Fox this naeh, analogy an ell as nage beer 
this . " The conditions of the 


Laws:4” and not as fallge 


a 
14 * tb * 54 


thi laſt for hg a W of the conſtruc: 
Ren. Fox the ſame reaſon we qught te 0 , . l 
«« ſhallconfider. his oenſures ſo far only as n 


0 cerns my friend's eonduct ;” and not * fo far 


as concern. It is manifeſt, that the word gan- 5 


An un the firſt caſe, and cenſures/ip the ſecand, 
cannot ſerve: as nominatives. If we give either 
ſentengce another turn, and inſtead of ar, ſay uc 


an, the verb is no longer imperſonal, The pro- 


noun fach ĩs the nominative, whoſe number is de- 

mined. by. its pan ck n w m au, 
* only a as concern my fr ien 

be eee ee eee rem 


? ** 3 1 13 5 
n . + x41 ; oh 


1 HALL only add on this Labjedt, hs the aſe 5 
was much more frequent 


I «. hs 2 * 2 * 1 4 0 * J 10 / by 7 
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rſtood 4. and when. no namingtiys 


nliderately adapted | 


ae, Io this 
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us forifierly chan it is now. Thus f 
as Tt grieveth"me, it reptiteth me, were a fort 
of imperfonals, for which e ſhould now ay; 
Ia 1 grieve; T repent!” Methinke and m. 
e ee as neſermeth and meſermtd an- 
clently, are, à8 john on Jullly-Tuppoſes; bhüftl 
ofthis ime practice. It would not be eaſy” We. 
conjecture what hath iniſſed ſome write 
to make them adopt the mcœouth term methoughts, 
in contempt alike of uſage and of analogy, and 
even without any Colourable pretext that I can 
think of, for r Houghts| is no gh of the vetb at all. 


Si; ; £7 i, 


| mw. SHALL now arſe an dll ecke zalom 5 
in ; Engliſh, which i is the indefinite uſe ſometimes 
made of the pronoun it, chen applied i in the! 0. 
veral ways following: firſt; to perſons as well as 
ro things; ſecondly, to the firſt perſon and the 
ſecond, as well as to the third ; and thirdly, to 
4 plural as well as to a  fingular.. Concerning the 
ſecond application and the third, Dr. Johnſon 
fays in his Dictionary, . This mode of ſpeech, 
«© thou gh uſed by good authors, and ſupported 
* by the il y a of the French, has yet an appears | 
Lance of barbariſm.” Dr. Lowth doubts only 


„ The amar ak of imperfoni verbs, W the I's me finble | 
of the * tender this hypotheſis ſtin more-p1babld, *: | 
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bu en ee Wü t, | 
mh e — Who vast came by 7 5 10 1 1 . = 
is Ne „ my Lord, that 0 1 8 1 
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oh AINST' the firſt application, to (perſons, " _ 
a a8 t0 things, Rither of theſe critics {ec to | 
have. any objec jection; on; and it muſt be, owned, ol 
that, hey exp 5 th mſclyes "rather Hoey ptically li 
chan . 1 | about\ the, other: tos. » £ Yer, 1 
in my ; judgment, if if one be ; centurable,” ay 2; all | j 
are cenſurable, and If one be proper, Ry all | 
are . Prop r. The diffinction of genders, eſpe- Wi 
cially with us, is as effentiat as tlie diflination of | "| 
perſons) or that of numbers. I ſay; ofpecially 
with us, becauſe, though the ciroumſiances 3 
few wherein the gender can be marked, yet, in 


thoſe few, our r language, perhaps 8 more "than. 


CE Aline + 1 Prior. . T Stege TO 
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any other $ppgue; follows. dhe diftates.'of pure 
Nature, The maſculine pronoun bie it applies 
aluvays to males, ox at leaſt: to perſons (God and 
We $07 0540pe). ho in reſpect oi dignity 
e conceived as males; che feminine e to fe- 
males; ;,.29d,ynleſs. where the ſtyle is figurative. 
the heuter it to things aither not ſuſoepuble of 
ſex, or in which. the ſex is unknown... Beſides, 
if we have recourſe to the Latin ſyntax, the ge- 
nuine ſource of moſt of our grammatical ſcruples, 


we ſhall find there an equal FERUSNAancy to, all 
the applications aboye ne 7. 


Bur, to clear up this matter as as © hoſ- 
| ble. 1 thall. recur to ſome remarks of the laſt 
mentioned critic, concerning the fignifications 
and the auſes of the neuter it. „ The e 
4 i. he tells us, . is ſometimes. employed, to 
*<. expreſ5; firſt, the ſubject of any inquiry or 
++. diſcourſe ; ſecondly, the ſtate or condition of 
any thing or perſon; thirdly;'the thing, what» 
ever it be, that is the cauſe of any effect or 
«. event, or any perſon conſidered: merely as 3 
E. cauſe, without regard to proper perſanality.” 


In illuſtratian af the third 7 0 be N ogy 


be 3%. 44 >, 1 ' . 4 8 4 
' 2 1 1 


7 In = 77 fait ille woul would — a —— 25 e, | 
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i Fee ee 
as I that killed. „ I; 


HT Tt +11 


BY T T1 DIE TO 


The obſeryations;of this: os Saeed the 


neuter; pronoun. are, 48. far as th 
tionable. He ought to hæve added f the word 
perſonality: in the third: uſe, the words gender or 
number. The example: which he bath gien, 
ſbows that there is no more regard to gender 
chan to perſenalitys andi that there ought to be no 
more regard to munber, than to eicher of the! fars 
ek may os evinoedrami * 4 conſiderations 


* v c 1 ? 2 2 
+ 1 * ; ; , " | 6 8 
5 24 1¹ 11211 LES 2 BE I | 


- Wires 2 3 5 mad be used n 
: foltely; as in aſking a queſtion whereof the ſubs 
ject is unknown, there is a neceſſity of uſing one 
perſon for all the perſons, one gender for all the 
genders, and one number for both numbers. 
New in Engliſh, cuſtom hath conſigned to this 
indefinite uſe, the third perſon, the neuter: gen 
der, and the fingular number. Accordingly, in 

aſting a queſtion, nobody cenſures this. uſe of 
the pronoun, as in the interrogation, Who it it 
Vet by the anſwer it may be found to be I or he, 
one or r mam. But whatever be the anſwer, if the 
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— 


" . | 
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queſtion be: proper, it is proper to begin the an- 


ſwer by. expreſſing the ſubject of inquiry in the 
ſame indefinite manner wherein it was expreſſed 
in the queſtion. The words it is are conſequently 
pertinent here, whatever be the words which 
ought to follow, whether I or he, . 


Nay, this way of beginning the anſwer by 


fame indefinite expreſſion of the ſubject i 7 
uſed in the queſtion, is the only method autho- 
riſed in the language, for connecting theſe two 


together, and ſhowing that what is aſſerted, is an 


| anſwer to the queſtion aſked. And if there be 
nothing faulty in the expreſſion, when it is an 
anſwer to a queſtion actually propoſed, there can 
be no fault in it, where no queſtion is propoſed. 
For every anſwer, that i is not a bare aſſent or de- 

nial, ought, independently of the queſtion, to 


contain a propoſition grammatically enunciated; 


and every affirmation or negation ought to be ſo 


enunciated, as that it might be an anſwer. to a 


queſtion. Thus by a very fimple 1 ſorites it can be 
proved, that if the pronoun it may be uſed in- 
definitely in one caſe, it may in every caſe. Nor 
is it Poſſible to conceive even the ſhadow of a 


* this ade 1 kind I have Ws concurrence of Dr, 


- reaſon, 


e or R ITT 10 


5 Tor pimmaBorl us bei pe don for = 


all the perſons, wel er at for all khe gen- 
ders“ 3364 + 8 2 . 15 Fol my wett nne 1 


of Tels 444 1010 0 N 7 Sai 1 ( HS2, ial xBt J. DW 5 


POE which hath made more writ 
Lier aber the firſt of theſe” àpplicat 


about the other o. ish T imagine, the uppen 
oun, but of the fubſtanti ve 


anct᷑ not of the pronoui 
. ſome term in the 
plural. In order to avoid this fuppoſed inton- 


grulty, the tranſlators of the Bible have in one 
mo Rumbled on a very uncouth "expreſſion 


aach ds dhe. l ia hen Ye nl Y 


« Hat Uterdab life; and they are they Which tet- 


a tlfy of me v. In the other applications they 
have nt heſitated to ut the indefinite pronoun 
it, Ad in this expreſſion i “ I ir I, be not 4. 
aid T.“ Yet the phraſe they are they'in the 


firſt quotation, adopted to prevent the incongru- 


ous adjunction of the verb in the ſingular, and 
the ſubſequent noun or pronoun in the plural, 
ts; th Fu! ect, no Cette Engliſh, than the phraſe 


Ian T Would have been in the ſecond, by which 
they might have prevented the adjuriQion not 


leſs incongruous of the third perſon of the verb 


* AY; 4 87267 . 


__ John v. 25 nos 1 Matt. xiv. 27. e 
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ta the firſt "perſonal prnqun. If there be any 
difference j ig reſpect of gongruity, the former is 
| the leſs incengruous of the two. The latter na- 
ver gocurs, but in ſuch paſſages as thoſe above | 
| quoted; whereas nothing is. commoner than to 
uſe th ſubſtantive verb as topula to two nouns 
diſtering in number; in which caſp it general 
agrees with the firſt. * His meat unt locigr and 
**, wild: honey '*,” is a ſentence which I believe 
nobody ever ſuſpected to be ,ungrammatical. 
Now as every nqun may, berepreſented by a pro- 
noun, what is grammatical in thoſe, muſt, by 
Pæxity of reaſan, hg grammatical in theſe alſo. 
Had the queſtion, baen put, What was his 
„ meat?” the anſwer had undoubtedly been 
proper, It was locuſis and wild honey.” And 
kFhis is another argument 1 —_ e | 
vo e mo 8 rtf 940 fi 


9 « { this « comes, apo Spd 
bimſelf in a fimilar cafe. of forcing the Eng 
lich under the rules of a foreign language, 
9 wah which it has _ concern 1. A conve- 
- CCC 2 
22 W 1 5 (IF 0 1 | 
** The Engliſh, back little or no e i in ben kat 0 


| the Latin or to the Greek. It much more reſembles the mo- 
dern European n n the Freneh. Accordingly _ 
"ah 


On. IV. OF(KRBFORECED 363 
nient Mode: of fpecch HON calm RA Etz 


blimed and fer hien there is pretty frecquellit 
occaſion; ought not to he haftify gives arg erh. 


cially: when the language doth not furniſf us 


with anether cqualty funple and ety tö ſupply 
its place. I ſhould get Have entered d minutely 


into. the defence ef u prdente fuefentiy zutho- 


viſed By uſe,” but in order, H pombſe, to fatizfy 


thoſe eritics, who though both ingenious and 
acute; are apt to be rather more ſcrupulous on 
ths article'of latiguage; than the riaturs of the 


ſadje@ will admit, In every tongue there are 


reat anemuàlies which have obtained the ſanctten 
of cuſtom; for this at moſt hath bee reckoned 
only dubious; | There dre particulariy ſomè in 
out own,” which have never, #5 für à8 1 know; 
deen excepted vgainft b ay writer, and es, 


we find i. in it an idiom very 1 file b to tas which bath RY con- 


| fidered above; do not mein'theify a, dr erty 
of an active verb and the words: that folloe' in! the fewrenaey | 


are its regimen; conlequeotly: no agreement in perſon and prune: 
ber is required. But the idiom to which I allude is the z/ <, 


= uſed it the following fentence, „ of dof e qui 
„ ſemblent reduits au toucher ; tt en gf gu /Jervblent participen 


Lt” notre. intelligence.” Contemplation de la nature par Bou- 
net. I am too zealous an advocate for Engliſh independency, 
to 166k du this argussehr 40 condofive. Bat F tHink" it alore 
than a/ ſufficient, coanterpoiſe to all that. can be pleaded; on 
* other ſide * the ſyntax of the learned languages. | 
K K 4 never- 
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neyertheleſs, it is mach more, difficult to netol- 
cile to the ſyntactio, order, than that which T 
have been now-deſending; „An examples of this 

is the uſe of the indefinite. article n- 
turally angular, before; adjeQives exprefiive of 
number, and joined with ſubſtantives in the plu- 
ral. Such argrthe phraſes, following, few per- 
ns; @ great mam men, a hundred eee 
e CCC 


e * 9 


agg 2 BUSY 22 1 49 . l * 830 rr laat ' le 
runner Oint, on which, as both the 
ee writers, and the eee brenne _— 


Dp 6 i in he pr 5 
have it that the verb goyerned was to he. in ibs 
paſt, as well as the verbegoverning; and others 
that the infinitive ought. to be in what is called 
the preſent, but what is in fact indefinite in regard | 
to time. I do not think that on either ſide the 
different caſes have been diſtinguiſnhed with ſuffi- 
cient accuracy. A very little attention will, I 


po ip e On 1 . entirely. 
1 92201 i hp 

Þ 7 3 begin os = * wor thay infi- 
nitive after the preſent of the indicative, ' When 


egard to. the verb in the pre- 


ontemporary, the: infinitiue eught to 


bei in be preſen +» Thus, -ff:4, intend to ue to 
* my: father, to-morrow.”. © He ſcems tai den 
man of letters. In the firſt example the erb 
tos qerite,; expreſſes hat is future in reſpect of 
the verb intend. In the ſecond the verb to. be 
expreſſes what is equally preſent with the verb 
ſeems... About. the propriety of ſuch expreſſions 
there is no doubt. Again, if the infinitive after 


the; verb; in the preſent, he intendedato: expreſs 


We myſt have been mers to ebe e 


muſt be. hey 8 eren e ahe 
other verb be in the preſent. Thus, Frem 


e his converſation; he appears #6 dove Sadied 


15 Homer with great care and judgmer:.!! To 


uſe ihe pr eſent i in this caſe, and ſay, He ap- 


0 —— — would overturn. the 


7 : F 1 : mY FRY 2 a 
le. 1 135 A 5-8 ee 2 N » 3 2 
* | A 6: 

. CY 
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lin ee pan i followed e e 
verning verb is in the preterit; for let it be ob - 


ſeryed, that it is the tenſe of ihe governing verb 
only that marks the abſolute time; the tenſe of the 
. yerb 


on. AV. OF» RHETIGRIC. ! gag 
the inſinſtive in ex preſſine of whatis once vod to 
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verb governed marks ſolely its relatide time wife 
reſpect to the other. Thus I ſhould ny, 
. always intended to uritꝭ to myfather, though 
„ Ehave* not yet done it.“ He ſeemed fo bv 
* man of letters.” From a converſation T 
ones had with him, he appeared to have Audit 
& Homer with great care and judgment.“ Pro- 
priety plainly requires that in the twe firſt in- 
ſtances the infinitive; ſhould be in the preſent 
tenſe, and in the third — = the _—_ | 


4 5 7 ; 
38. 1 14 


1 5 4 . 
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eee has not ape bimfelf on this 
object with preciſion. I. fam him better than 1 
expected io find him is the only proper antlogicat 
expreſfon . Hxpected to hve fun him, is irre- 
concilable alike to grammar and te ſenſe. In- 
deed. all verbs expreſſive bf hope, deſire, inten- 
tion, or command, muſt invariably be followed 
by the preſent and not the perfect of the inſini- 
tive. Every body would perceive an error in 
this expreſſion : It is long fince I commanded 
* him to have done it.” Yet expected to have 
Found is no better. It is — that the funding 
muſt be poſterior to the expectation, as that the 
_ obedictice muſt be poſterior to the eommand. But 
on the — remarker formerly quot 
ed 


cn. VL. "OF: RH ETOR tes 7 5⁰˙ 


2 is inthe right as to the particular exprefions 
criticiſed by bim, he decides too generally; and 
Nee no caſe oughtithe 
e the inſinitive, to follom the pre. 
terit of the indicative. I this was his . 
on both fides;-that, in order eee 
with the defective verb ought;; we muſt uſe tha 
perfect of the infinitive; and ſay for example; 


he ought to have done it; this in that verb \ 


_ the IE mts es of eee che 
ee 19 26H. | Ber. i ria gd ye 
fr: Hun FUR e ee 
Lauth, on which, before I conclude this article, 
I muſt beg leave to offer ſome remarks, ** Phraſes 
like the following, though very common, are 
improper: Much depends upon the rule's be- 
« of its being neglected. For here is a noun and 
* A pronoun repreſenting it, each in the poſ- 


4 ſeiſive caſe, that is, under government of ano- 


4 ther noun, but without other noun to govern 
it: for being obſerved, and being mann 
not nouns: nor can you ſupply the place of 
*« the poſſet ne caſe, by the prepoſition of before 

he the 


* 
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eee For my part, Ache 
ſtanding what is here very ſpecioully-urged, 
dicks not ſatisfied that there is any fault in the 
Phrases cenſured. They appear to me to be 
perfedtlyiin the idiom of our tongue, and ſuch 
| ar on ſome occaſibns « could not 2 ly be ayoided, | 
unleſs by. repurring to circumlocution, an ex. | 
pedient which invariably tends, to enerraie the 


Aa 

. N But let us examine the; matter more 
© # : - q * 1 . ** oy ' 1 ' ws "© * 1 1 4 
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N. HIS . d admits chat the activt . 
may be employed as a noun, and has given ſome 
excellent: directions regarding the manner in 
which it ought, to be conftrued, that the proper 
diſtinction may be preſerved. between the nour | 
and the gerund. Phraſes like theſe iberefore he 
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would have admitted as unexceptionable, * 80 Much : 
depends upon their «ſerving of the rule, and 
error will be the conſequence of their neglectinꝝ 
of i. Now, though 1. allow: both the modes 

of expreſſion to be good, I think! the firſt ſimpler 
and better than he ſecond. 3L#t, us confider 
whether the former be liable to any e 


| which do not equally affect the latter. 1 2.96 - L 


| '*'IntroduBion, Kc. Sintences, Note on the Git Phrafe, 
as Ons 


CIV. | QF (RHBTORIC." So 
Ox principal objection to the firſt is.: Nou 
5 cannot ſupply the place of the. poſſeſivæ caſe 


en 


5 by the pre p. ſition US before the noun or pro- 
* | noun.” Right; but before you draw; any con- | 
5 cluſion- from this circumſtance, try: whether it 


: will n not ae affect both Fee 5 for. if; 5 


rn | Ia 8 ir) the fnntancs/ will be cs 
to run thus, 0 Much depends upon the bring. ob- 
*< ſerved. of the rule, and error will be the couſe · 
«© quence of the heing neglected of it.. Very bad 
without queſtion. In the ſecond, thus, Much 
. depends upon the obſerving of them of the rule, 
„ and error will be the conſequende of the ne- 
66 glecking UE them of. 147 Still worſe. But it 
may be thought chat; as, in the laſt example, the 
participial noun gets a double regimen, this 0c - 
caſions all the i impropriety and confuſion... I. hall 
therefore make the experiment on a more ſimple 
nee Much will depend on your: pupils 
© compoſing, but more on his readi. ng frequently. 
Would it be Engliſh to ſay, 6 Much will depend 
% on the compoſi ug of, Jour: Supil, but more on the 
4 reading of kim frequent]! 1. „No certainly. If 
this argument then prove any thing, it proves 


too much, and conſequenily c can * no eriterion. 


5 5,0 5 =.” 


* 
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| Tux only other objeftion mentioned is, that 
* -bring | obſerved and being neglefea, are not 
« nouns.” It is acknowledged that in the com-: 


mon acceptation of the word, they are not 


nouns; bot pave particles neither is the 
active participle commonly a noun, neither is 


the infitiitive- of the verb active or paſſive, a 


noun. Yet the genius of. the tongue permits 
that all theſe may be conſtrued as nouns in cer- 
tain occurrences. The infinitive in particular 
is employed ſubſtantively when it is made either 
the nominative or the regimen of a verb. No 


in this way not the infinitive only, but along 
With it all the words in conſtruction are under- 
ſtood as one compound noun, as in the examples 
following: To love God and our neighbour is 2 
_ «duty incumbent on us all,” and The goſpel 


e ftrongly inculcates on us this important leſ- 


4 ſon, fo love God and our neighbour?” But i in no 
other ſituation can ſuch clauſes ſupply the place of 


nouns. They are never uſed in conſtruction 


with other nouns followed by a prepoſition. The 


quotation brought from Spenſer is, I ſuſpe&, a 


mere Greciſm, which was not in his time more 


than it is at preſent conformable to the Engliſh 


idiom. - For is the only prepoſition that ſeems 


x ever 


4 


C 


4 
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ever to have been conſtrued with ſuch clauſes, 
after another yerb. And even this uſage i is now 


totally laid afide. © n 


* 


IAM of opinion, therefore, upon the whole, 
that as the idiom in queſtion is analogical, ſup- 
ported by good uſe, and ſometimee very ex pe- Xp 
dient, it ought not to be « entire y N 
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— 79, Note, for J, gore UL” DES. 5 145 hoon YA 37 7) (OT 
— 24, l. 7, for rt, only, 1 part only, 3 * 
— 37. Neis. 1, for qu*on, read quan- "$019 no We 04D 
— 38, Note, J. 5, for Orem, nel0 1.” | 
— 10, Note, J. 6, for lati, read late. + 9 5 | 


1. 14 for oppoſite read appofite, - 
— IE FA <2; for h 9 . e | 


= 1560, J. 5 5 3 5 „ - oho'2 hi 
— 188, Note, J. 19, for u dest, read d drug 333 $s TEES 
31, Note, I. 29, for oration, iread-orationse. 7 2 H . 
4, I. 16 and 17, far teach patience, read teach, r Uh 
— 335, l. 2 and 3, for fitious, read fiction. 5 5 a 


357, J. 18, 7 the the beginning of the Chap. for receded eb ed 
rn. _ 7 book 1 Op XI. ＋ rt. err I. Sect - „III. R 
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